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VENICE IN THE 
DECADENCE 



CHAPTER I 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION AND THE NAVAL 
AND MILITARY FORCES OF THE REPUBLIC 
— CHURCH AND STATE — THE GOVERNMENT 
AND REFORM — THE NEW NOBLES AND THE 
BARNABOTTI 

WITH the treaty of Cateau-CambreBis (i55g) 
opens a gloomy period in the history of 
Italy. Some of her Stales were ruled by 
feeble princes or tottering Republics; others were com- 
pletely under the domination of Spain, France, or 
Austria. Rome was a prey to bandits, and governed 
by Popes who subordinated every action to the ag- 
grandisement of their nephews ; the sole defenders of 
Italy were Piedmont, which guarded the Alps men- 
aced by the French, and Venice, wliich held the aea 
against the Turks. Everywhere the nobles were over- 
bearing:, the people ground down by taxation, com- 
merce hampered by monopolies, agriculture langiiisbing 
under morlmaiti and feudal tenure^ property insecure, 
liberty crushed. Even Venice herself, harassed by 
quarrels with Rome, menaced by Spain, worn out by 
wars with the Uskoks, threatened by the Turks, de- 
spoiled of a large part of her dominions, was drawing to 
her close. The last ray of splendour shone forth at 
Lepanto (1671), but never was a victory at once so 
glorious and so fruitless. And yet, just as the sun at 
his setting incarnadines the clouds upon the horizon. 
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so the decline of Venetian history is illuminated from 
time to lime by the flash of some brilliant quality in 
ihe men who, for two centuries longer, managed to 
gui^de the State through manifold dangers and attacks. 
Corruption was insidiously at work among the nobil- 
ity, offices were sold, gold could unlock the doors of 
the Council chamber to those not yet of legal age ; 
and yet, despite all this, such was the esteem in which 
Venetian statesmen were held that, at the Peace of 
Westphalia ([648), the RepubUc was called upon to act 
as mediator between the great Powers of Europe, and by 
the express desire of Louis XIV at the Hague, and at 
Utrecht she lent her fruitful aid to the conferences 
which preceded the treaties of 1713 and 1714. The 
traditions of good government, learned from experience, 
still survived among many of the patricians who were 
sent to rule the provinces, where they apphed their wis- 
dom and their shrewd practicality. If, during this 
period more especially, the bonds of union between 
the capital and the provinces were relaxed, so that 
justice and personal safety were in greater jeopardy the 
further one went from Venice, it is nevertheless a fact 
lliat the Republic ofiered to her subjects a well-ordered, 
steady, whc. and economical government, and that if 
they compared ihv'iT condition with the fate of the 
pcfjpli! in neighlMiuring States, torn by factions and at 
the mercy of tyrant*, they could not fail to bless the lot 
which hftd placed them under the Lion of San Marco.' 
The doclinc. which luid already aet in, continued its 

* Dbto. Hkatrt 4f la Rfpabliqiu ilt Veaise. Lib. XXXV. g iii. Pari). 

31 . Own b wt ip()ul)tii[ii rritic, and jct iih opinioa is id curious coa- 

t ivtdi IIm rivwi raroiitlj ■'tvitnccd by Prof. Vincenio Marthesi. wlio id 

MM pi«ai[ibMi hai miU<ra[iul Itic old charges a^inat Venice. Marches! 

twiUl tdUAM, fttl^iuK rliicd^ iHi Iho cc-nditiansor FriuH {Le rslazioni 

HMmtt MUi Palrbi tiel Fi'nli- Udina. i8g3). aod endeavours lo 

tkm |i«UicUn« in/iiiceliirnno. eoffuppero e rMero il papolo wnaria/io 

■ioMtob Mia patriit; llial thn Bc|)u]i1lc nan ^oiMrnd soQ^iaiaetlt 

<»i twvjf'Cli anil that t dfgjto dialtiuimn eQmpassione lo slalo 

friiilard aoita U Cavemo venelo. We bave elsewhere 
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course slowly but steadily. Venice, the sole surviving 
remnant of mediaeval independence, alone in the 
stormy evolution of modern society^ was on the w^ane 
— gradually but not precipitately. Though enfeebled 
by old age, she gucceeded in maintaining her dignity 
and her freedom in spite of Spanish wiles and aggres^ 
sion, and that noble and austere spirit. Giordano Bruno, 
pointed to Venice as the Boles asylum of liberty under 
the dark cloud of tyranny which overhung the peninsula. 
To her he adidresBed this sonnet : 

Hiiova AtcB di Noc, che menlre inomls 

L'aspro flagel ^cl l)arbBra lirBana 

SopTO lltslia, dull' esltamo danno 

Servasti il sema giusto in meuu all' onda : 
Qui di diBcordia« St servil^ ioiMoada. 

InvTaUu, eroi che ponno e Baano 

Product sempre, oode a ragioa li fanao 
V^rgicie iilatta A madfa Alma (; flKOiidA, 
Msravlglia del mpado, pl-n ncpole 

Di Boma, ODor d'ltalia e gna Bo^kgoQ: 
Dc-i principi orol«g]o « e^ggia «cuU : 
Per mai aoa trimonlar ho' qua] Boiito, 
Tarda in giiidar U tuD felice rcguO', 
Di liberta partaoda il pondo sola. 

Venice knew how to guard her dignity and her free- 
dom even against the thunders of Rome, when Paul V. 
secretly incited by Spanish animosity towards the Re- 
public, launched the bolts of his wrath agains.t her. 
Relations between Venice and the Vatican had been 
strained for many years ; Cardinal Camillo Borghese, 
discussing the points of divergence with Leonardo 
Donato, the Venetian ambassador, declared that, were 
he Pope, he would excommunicate the Venetians. 
"And I," said Donato, "were I Doge, would laugh 
at your excommunication." Borghese became Pope, 
and Donato Doge, and both kept their word. Certain 
laws passed by the Republic on the subject of church 

attempled lo prove tow erroneoifljis tlii« view, by taking ialocnnsideratioii 

the reports of tbe Luogotcaenli of Priuli (see /[ Domiitio Veitflv rtrl Friuii 
in the A'w'W Arch. Vsaela, Tom, \i, Part 1 a. iSgiS}. 
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property, and the case of two priests guilty of conunon 
crimes, whom the Council of Ten insisted, oa trying 
before the secular courts in spite of the Nuncios claim 
that they ahoold he tried hefore the ecclesiastical 
coarta. gave the Pope a pretext for laaiichins an inter- 
dict against Venice in 1606. The Senate did not shrink.; 
it boldly announced that in matters temporal it recog- 
nised no superior save God ; it forbade the publication 
of the papal balls; it ordered all churches throoghont 
Venetian dominions to be kept open and the services 
celebrated as usual: it banished the Jesuits, Capuchins, 
and Thea tines who bad refused obedience. Tradition 
has it that a Venetian parish priest who had closed his 
church doors, speedily reopened them when he saw a 
gibhet rising in front of his house; and again, that the 
Vicar of the Chapter of Padna, who had declared that 
he would regulate hia conduct according to the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, was informed that the Holy 
Spirit had already mspired the Ten to hang the dis- 
obedient. At the same time the government, which had 
no desire to provoke a schism, professed complete 
respect for the Catholic laith, afSrming that reverence 
for the dogmas of religion ought not to, and could not 
ever, produce a collision with the law of the land. 
The heart and brain of the position was Paolo Sarpi. 
who has left the imprint of his lofty mind on the open- 
ing years of the seventeenth century. Some conces- 
sions were made on both sides, and the interdict was 
removed on April as, 1607. 

The tortuous pohcy of Spain, which found in Venice 
an obstacle to complete dominion in the peninsula, not 
content with supporting the L'skoks who infested tlie 
Adriatic, went the length of planning the famous plot 
which had for its leaders Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples, 
Toledo. Governor of iNIilan, and Bedmar, Spanish 
ambassador in Venice (1617). A Frenchman, Bal- 
dassare Juven, gave the government timely warning. 
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and the agents were arrested. Some were executed, 
others imprisoned ; and Bcdmar, only saved from 
popular indignation by his position as ambassador, 
was disowned by his government and recalled lo 
Madrid. In this way the two Slates, which cordially 
hated each other,' managed to preserve the appearance 
of friendly relations expressed in the obsequious and 
hypocritical language of ceremony then in vogue, ^an 
obsequiousness which was rudely broken by a flash of 
ancient Venetian pride when the Republic, in i63o, 
refused to allow Spanish ships to enter the Adriatic as 
escort for the sister of the king of Spain when on her 
way to wed Ferdinand, King of Hungary. The Repub- 
hc boldly affirmed its supremacy in "the Gulf," and 
added that the galleys of San Marco were quile able to 
receive the royal bride with fitting honours, or, if these 
were rejected, to defend their rights with their cannon. 
The Republic, menaced by the secret designs of the 
foreigner and by the treachery of unworthy noMes like 
Girolamo Grimani (1617), Giamhattista Bragadin 
(1630). and Angelo Badoer (i63o). enveloped herself 
in an ever-deepening mystery and suspicion, commit- 
ting the mftnagement of public affairs almost entirely 
to the Cabinet, the Gouncd of Ten, and the Three 
Inquisitors of Slate, whose vigilance was directed chiefly 
to discovering the betrayers of State secrets. This 
altitude of suspicion found an innocent victim in the 
patrician Autonio Foacarini (ifiaa). That Foscarini, 
who had been recalled from tlie embassy in London 
and acquitted after trial on the charge of revealing State 
secrets, gave colour to the suspicions against him by 
his own heedlessness, cannot he denied ; that he was 
really innocent and suffered the extreme penalty un- 
justly seems certain, and the government itself recog- 
nised its error and publicly absolved the memory of 

'' The very □»[!)« of the Spaaianl meant la the VenetiaDS ruio and 

miBfortune ; hence the proverb : Poi>ari noi ! che vegnirA i SpogiKii. 
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the luckless nobleman,' Although Judicial errors are 
far from rare in all countrisB and at all times, while the 
example of a court which publicly acknowledges its 
mistake and reliabltitatea the victim is most uncom- 
mon, nevertheless Foacarini'g unhappy fate became a 
favourite auhject with poeU and romancers who paint 
Venice as a nest of tyrants. There are even historians 
who, in the spirit of partisanship, do not shrink frooa 
the ungrateful task of defending the traitors to Venice, 
and in the process they draw a gloomy picture of the 
corruption of manners, the torpor of the Constitution, 
the perfidy and cruelty of the government. But as a 
matter of fact Venice, even in the days of her corrup- 
tion, was really better tlian her reputation and far 
above the standard of the time; and the attempt to 
prove that during the last two centuries of her history 
depravity reigned supreme implies either ignorance of 
many facta or the resolve to misrepresent them. It is 
not true that the nobles who had made the State so 
powerful in the heyday of its career now withdrew in 
aelfish and haughty isolation, and that, morally slug- 
gards and martially cowards, they ceased to feel the 
vivifying breath of new ideas. Historical judgments 
should he based on analogies, and any one who dispas- 
sionately studies the life, the manners, the episodes of 
late Venetian history must be convinced that Venice 
was all that she could be expected to be in the pre- 
vailing conditions of Italy and Europe at thai epoch, 
and that the cormplion was the eame or even worse 

1 la the dHirct of Sant' EusUchco a marbte bust of Fotcarini with the 
follovring inacriplion wm. erected by Ihe Ten ; 

ANTONIO FOSCARKXO 

EQUITI 

BINIS LEGATIOniBUS AD ANGLIAE GALLIAEQUE HEGES FUNCTO 

FALSOQUE MAJESTATIS DAMNATO 

CALUMNIA lUDICII DETEGTA 

HONOR SEPULCRI ET FAMAE INNOCENTIA 

X VIRUM DECRETO HESTITUTA 

MDCXXIJ. 
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elsewhere. But calumnies against the oldest State in 
Italy are nothing new. Even at the time of the Inter- 
dict the attacks and invectives of her enemies drowned 
the voices of those who sought to defend the civil rights 
of Venice against the claims of the Curia Roinana ; and 
these attacks were renewed when Venice by her anti- 
Spanish policy endeavoured to preserve the freedom 
of Italy and herself as well.i When the Queen of the 
Sea, at one time so powerful and so feared, began to 
decline under the burden of her years, it was still easier 
for tlie mob of tricksters or tricked to cry out against 
the odious tyranny of the governing classes, the crooked 
cruelty of the courts, the horrors of the prisons, 
the sinister operations of spies, executioners, hired 
poisoners.^ When discussing the earlier period of 
Venetian history, we l-emarked that the light aJTorded 
by documents has in a great measure dissipated the 
charges which obscured the fair fame of Venice and 
falsified the facts. The mystery with which the 

1 Medio, La Stasia d^lta RepabblUa di Veneiia nttia pMsta, cit., cep. 

vnand vin. 

" A foreigti traveller who came lo Vonies in l685 dwell* on Ike 
de^adstioD of political lift.' and the cofFupliotl oF luabA«fS ; Le AtUck« 
Venetiaa v,-a.js of iletipitig, driakiiig, aad eating; aod ha records aa 
ruaiour — in wlilcli, iowever, Le does Dot believe — - that among tlie paid 
KrvsnU of Ihe Seremigairpa was S poisoiier. Burne(, Letter). LoDaon, 
17S4. (Se« (lie account ■□ D'Ancona's Viaggio del Morsla'i^ne, p. 5S3.} 
]□ a curious workiD six i^oLunies, entitled L'esplon Cbi/toit, on t'cwyii sftret 
de la Cour de Pekin, pour examiner 'V!a( prizenl de VEargpe, translated trrna 
the Chioefie. Colngpe, 1769, we find an ingoniouiil} puDgcat attack on 
tbc Republic. Barbier, DKUonnahr des oavragts anonyines, aEsigDB tbe 
work (o Goudar, Wo givo a sample or tvvo : in Volume II, letter 73, iLa 
Maadariti Siu-ho-ei writes to the Mandaria Cbanip-pi-pl from Vcnica ; ■" Ja 
mis loaliilenant & Voninc ; c'cal-k-dire an milieu de la mer, dana ud graud 
tia'i'ire fait do pierres, quo Tart ct la nalure iicDReot i I'ancre dcpuls plus 
de Ireiie sifcleH," And agaia in Leller Si: "Un etrmig-fir qui vojoge 
dans cette Repiiblique doil latsser aa langiia h Fa5ine, et arrivor k Vcnise 
mtiet. Le Bilence est remlilSme de ce g-ouvfrnemcal ; lout J est Hecrat el 
mislere. La politique se couvrei d''iine ^piiiase omt. Les causeurs k 
y^aise sont cciterr^i \ivaDS dans un tombeau convert de plooib. Un honima 
qui aparl6 une fois e^t coadacunt'! k un silence Sterne). II j a des geus qui, 
pour avoir dit ud mot, sont muels d«puis Irente ana . . . Cost una 
gruuie tiraooie." 
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government chose to surround ilBclf only served — 
and in Venice leas than elsewhere — to draw a veil 
over the errors wliich were common to all governments, 
even though open to the growth of ideas, and to 
conceal those radical injusticea which unfortunalely 
are to be found in the govemmenls of every age. The 
dangers which surrounded her rendered the Republic 
suspiciouB and diffident, not cruel. By the seventeenth 
century the Pozzi were almost entirely abandoned, and 
not more than four prisoners were found in those 
gloomy dungeons at the fall of the Republic, all four 
guilty of common crimes ; for by a humane disposition 
the government did not mingle together political 
prisoners and thieves and asBasains.^ The Piombl, on 
the olhrr hand, were used, even after the fall of the 
Repubhc, by governments which claimed to be both 
humane and civiUsed.* It is true that the law pursued 
with excessive rigour all those who ventured to raise 
their voice againat the State; hut the penalties were 
milder than in the past. The privacy of correspond- 
ence was not always respected.^ Spies were still 
reckoned among the weapons of government, though 

' The names of the Usl prisoners in the Po^d were Anlonio Bmoi, 
Domenico SomiD, callo-d Barbetta, Giovanm Maria Borni, and Andrea 
tiaole. FuIIq, Sludi netl' Aick. deglL laquisitori di SCato, pp. 75-7S'. 
Venezia. [868. 

'■' A great roaiaocer, more TCTacioua than maaj an Ustoriari, HonorA 
rie EtslzaF. epeaks thus cf Iho-se prisons which have Ihrowa so tinister a. 
lighten the Venetian governnienl : " Las puils sont, comme I'adit Howard, 
les cachutE Eos plug, sains qu'il ait vus. Qiianl sui plambs, il y a daat 
Paris, dii millos niansardes, couverle» de zLac. louces cent en deux cenlii 
rr^Diit's par an. qiii sout pires. et ou derneureiit beaueaup d'homm&s de 
talent.' Balzae. CKutfi's, XXHI. ■jSo- Paris, 1873. 

i " Dans Is bureau da la pnslo [forci^ post-oEBce] sur le rivage, qu'ils 
appolleal du vin, il y a luic chamhre partagrie ea deui ct dont lea parliet 
Kcpar^ei commuDiq^uent far udo ouvcrtiire, comme line grille de pai-ldir 
de Beligieu^s, dans Isquelle il y a vne grande lahk enchass6e, <fm est 

dans Tune et d^ns TauLrG cbacnhrfi. Cmil qui portent dcs jettrcs les 
doiv«tit jettcr iks la p.arli« da dfehufs suf cetba lahle, et il y a toujfiurd «ii 
dedans un olBcier da la posle, ijui sans fairs B«niblanl de rietj, ou faiaeant 
aemjbiaat de fairs k; paqi^eU, envi^^ge loue- c«mx qui ee pre^eot^int ; et 
s'H voit i^9lqu«s le(tr$a «ur le^quclle* o" puisBe eoupfQiueT da sH^twv 
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not much credence waa given lo anonymous infor- 
matiDn, nor much reliance placed upon the services of 
informers; in the year 1718 the Inquisitors of State 
had only three in their employ, and in the year 1764 
these were reduced to one. Spies in fact were so few 
in number or so inefficient that the lodges of the Free 
Maaona were able to apre^d all through the State. 
We may add that if the mysterious terror which the 
government was said to have inspired had not been in 
fact a pure invention, Venice could not have been, as 
ahe actually was down to her very last days, the 
gayest city in Italy. 

Nevertheless . in the midst of this luxurious and joyous 
existence, the martial valour awoke from time to time ; 
and even in her decline Venice proved that her terri- 
tories were by no means an easy prey to the Turk. 
with whom, had ehe valued her material interests above 
ber honour, she might have made favourable com- 
mercial treaties by surrendering her poaseasions instead 
of defending them. The Turks, by this time supreme 
in the archipelago, were bent on the conquest of Crete, 
the important island which Venice in 120^ had bought 
from the Marquis of Monferrat. They declared war, 
and in i645 took Canea. The long struggle which 
ensued had a disastrous issue; all the same it was ren- 
dered illustrious by deeds of heroism which marked 
each stage down to its close. Biagio Zuliani, the peer 
of Pietro Micca, buried himself under the ruins of Castle 
San Teodoro, which he acomed to surrender to ihe foe. 
Tomaso Morosini, after vainly endeavouring to close the 
Dardanelles, carried his flagship into the centre of fivc- 
and-twenty Turkish galleys, and died; but his fall was 
avenged by the Captain-General Grimani, who cameup in 
time to throw the enemy into a panic. Victories, each 
more bloody than the last, fallow in quick succession. 

on oe manqiie gueres de s'en ^claiTcir." Fregchot, Noavetle relation de 
Keniie. pp. 337, ^^^- ftrechl, 1703. 
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Jacopo da Riva at Fochies (i64g), Alvise Mocenigo 
at Paros (i65i), Lorenzo Marcello at tbe Dardanelles 
(1666), Lazzaro Mocenigo at Chios (iSBy), Giorgio 
Morosini at Milos (1661), were to be found where blows 
fell thickest, ever to the front where danger threatened 
or glory was to be won. Giuseppe Doliin, with a single 
galley, attacked by six of the enemies' ships, made a 
brave resistance, ciaptured a Turkish vesael, and regained 
the Venetian ncet(i65ii). Yetagain, Lazzaro Mocenigo, 
worthy to rank with the great heroes of history, forced 
the passage of the Dardanelles in the teeth of tempest 
and foe, and when the great and terrible champion 
waa on the very point of reaching Constantinople, tlie 
powder magazine of his ship exploded and a falling 
yard crushed him on the quarter-deck (1657). The 
ever memorable sacrifice of Venice, who felt within 
her breast the last hopes of Italy and offered to Europe 
herself, her ships, her treasure, her noblest blood, was 
watched with indifference by the great Powers, who lent 
her slight and inefficient aid; and while the banner of 
San Marco waa borne through hecatombs of slaughter 
in Eastern waters, tbe flags of other nations, profiting 
by the distress of their great rival, invaded otner seas 
and enlarged the borders of their commerce. The 
Turks, who never for a moment wavered in their re- 
solve to storm Candia. made a supreme effort against 
the walls of tbe city in 1667; the rain of shot carried 
death into the citadel and strewed the streets with the 
slain. And yet Candia held out. In the apace of 
five months we hear of thirty-two assaults, seventeen 
sorties, six hundred and eighteen mines exploded, three 
thousand six hundred Venetian troops and twenty thou- 
sand Turks laid low. The walls dripped with blood; 
the streets were shambles heaped with corpses and form- 
less piles of lacerated limbs. And yet Candia held out. 
The marvellous defence continued throughout the fol- 
lowing year. Finally, in l66g, after four-and-twenty 
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years of fighting, when Francesco Morosini saw al laal 
that it was beyond human power to repair the shattered 
forces, he surrendered to the Turks, and Candia wai 
reduced to a heup of ruina. But from those ruins 
rose the cry for vengeance, and in i684 the war with 
the Turk was resumed. Morosini reconijuered Santa 
Maura. Prevesa, Goron, and the entire Peloponnesus. 
His contemporaries honoured him with the title of 
Peloponnesiacus, and during his life, in 1687, a bronze 
bust was erected to him in the Ducal Palace' ; when 
in 1688 he mounted the Ducal throne. Pope Alexander 
VIII sent him as a gift the symbols of command, the 
cap and sword. The Doge, now in his seventy-fifth 
year, had the good fortune to lead hia troops to fresh 
victories in the Levant before he died, at Nauplia, in 
i6g4. 

In the course of these long and obstinate struggles, 
not always crowned with success, the splendid tradi- 
tions of the Venetian navy were maintained; and al- 
though the sliips, for the moat part drawn from the 
mercantile marine, were heavy and cumbersome to 
handle under aail, the commanders during the war of 
Candia proved themselves excellent tacticians, and the 
fleet, always on the spot, alwaya equal in power to the 
opposing squadrons, cruised in the gulf and among 
the islands, and faced and often defeated the enemy, 
avoided the niaea of the foe, and repressed any attempt 
at violence.* Venetian artillery adopted the improve- 
ments suggested by science and experience, thanks 
chieily to the labours of Alberghetti and Gasparoni, 
and covered itself with glory in 17691 when the Ooating 

* The busl was placed in the Sala d'armi of ihc Cnuncil oP Tea, with 
ifae follawing iDBcripliun : FUtNCisco uttnucBno | FELoi-onuBsricu auiil'q 
TiTBBTi I HENITL-3. After the dealh of Morosini, a large Iriuniubol arch, 
gdornod with paintings by Gragorio Lazi-arini, was erected to his memory 
in tbe Rala dello Scrutinio. 

^ Gugliolmntti, La Mqaadi'n ausiliaria delta Marina liomana, p. 8. 
Romii, i883. 
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biilterEcs of Ang^elo Emo bombarded Tunisi Susa, Sfai,] 
and Biserta. But these were the last flickers of the] 
flame. Venice had already reached the point at whichJ 
slie inevitably found herself surrounded by nations! 
who had grown up under other ideas and other princi-j 
plea of government than those which had led ner to] 
power and given her so vast an inllueace in Europe; she 
waa visibly on the wane even in her armaments, and 
she ended by subsiding into an ignominious neutrality 
after the unfortunate Peace of Passarowitz (1718), which™ 
Blill further curtailed her dominions.^ Service in the^l 
fleet, which waa compulsory for all, was converted into 
a money payment, out of which mercenaries were hired. 
The delays, extortions, and frauds in the arsenal; the 
lack of discipline and thefts in the navy; in short, all 
the serious defects which Lorenzo Priuli,^ Savio agli 
ordeni, had deplored as early as i5gi, now assumed 
such proportions that at the opening of the eighteenth 
century an effort was made to introduce reforms by the 
usual method of appointing a new magistracy called 
the Inquiaitoralo dcll' Arsenale. The navy dechned 
steadily in comparison with the navies of other nations 
like the English and the Dutch, though the Venetians 
did not entirely ignore all progress and innovation in 
tlie methods of sliip-bTiilding; and the arsenal sent out 
xebecs, corvettes, and frigates built on new tines learned 
from foreigners.^ 

^ At the falS of llis Republic the eotirB population numbered 3,gia 1 ,01 1 
soub, The Dominion of Vtnice incluiJedl the Uogado. Iba.! U, ihe Ug'oou 
and Ha immediats suiTdundLng.'t ; llie provinces of Padua. Viceuzaj Verona. 
Bretcia, Bergaian, Croinii-, tho Polc^ine of Rorigo, ihe Pialria of FrluU, 
thu MarcaTruvij^'LaiiB willi tVltre, Dellnuo end Cadore; iBlria-and Dalmatic ; 
CuLlaro, Bulrinl^t Praga, Provosn. VorImi Id Albania; the ialanda of 
Corfii and Paios. SaDla Maura. tlefalonisF Teachi, Zante, Aaafi, ibe Stro- 
phadas and Ceri,go ia the Ionian Sea. 

» homaoia, Siaria. YI, 336. 

■ Arch, di Statci, Sloria lUlle nenete naui omero del modo con cui/urano 
eottraitf, etc. Miacell. Cod. diversi. No. 761. AWUb Mocenig'o, Provvc- 
dilors alt'Arsenale, in hh Hela^ione al Scnato sulle condizioni dslla Jlotta 
Miieta nt'l J!IJ3(^\ih. y^si uoue Morouui-ds BUu- Veneiia, iSQi)tajs: 
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H The disorders which infected the navy were even 
~ more pronounced in the land forces. The artillery, 

I it is true, was abundant, numbering, at the fall of the 
Republic, 9,761 pieces of various calibre; but the forts 
were cut of repair and insufficiently garrisoned. The 
army was recruited from volunteers in receipt of pay- 
According to Marshal Schulcmburg's design, of April 
26, 1729, its peace footing should have given sa.ooo 
men, to he doubled in time of war. It was made up 

I of artillery, engineers, and infantry raised in Italy, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and Greece; cuirassiers and Italian 
dragoons; light horse, or stradioti, raised among Alba- 
nians, Croats, or Cimeriota,' This did not include the 
L troops scattered throughout the various provinces,^ the 
m halberdiers, the carabineers, and the Lancie spezzafe, with 
elaborate uniforms, who went to furnish the bodyguard 
L of the Doge, the chief magistrates and the commanders ^ ; 
I the arliUerymen, who formed the civic guard ; the 
" gens-d'armes; and lastly the local militia, who after the 

■ defeat of Ghiaradadda lost their excellent organisation 
and became a kind of land wehr. which did not always 

" L'ArMbale, th'h I'tiumiradoDe dei foreslteri, cosla alia Gaeta Pubblica dal 
1719 al 1761, cioi ID 43 anni rfi pace-, no've inilliDni 9 mills 556 ducali 

«6ettiv)." Id 1707 ^^^ Republic Htill posspssed lS/| m^n-of-waf. Caso-ni, 
forrp militari {in VsKe^ia e fit $at tugwrtc, V*l. 1, Part 11, p. a48). 

' CbsoiiI, Ioc. cit.,, p. 358. 

3 Laoiterti {Men. Mgrt aliimi cinqiKiBt' nnni dflla flp-puiiiicp, Cod- Mar- 

«aa<J, CI- VII, MCDLIV, Vol, I, pp. U^, 67) sajs : ' ' The Irwps Bufficed ^nly 
ia garriBQn Ihe fatiress^s ia llic Levant and Ualmalia, afid to adorn, as. it 

were, the cities aod etroQg places of Ibe cnaJDlsDcl, Tlie troops, apart 
from the tomtnan-der-iQ-cliier, wtio was elw«j6 a foreigner, were oflitereJ 
bj li-eutenHal-gisnerali, bri|giidier>. colonels, licuteaaiit-colunda, captains, 
licuteaaiiU, a.nd eubakcraa under Ibc orders of tbc ProvvediLori GcciLTali 
and of tho Savio delU ScriLlura, or Minister for War." Ttiera are Ihrce 
witercoloiir eLe(che» in the Ghcrro coilecti'Oti, iu lh« MusCD Civico, whicb 
ehow us Bomo companEes of the Friuli g;<irriso]i under tho command of (he 
CoiUDts or Savorgnan, 

•■ Francescft Morosini, on Lha evB of his dcparliire for the war o-f i68ii 
•poeared in public lo the sound of irutnpcti. fifes, and drums, dressed >a 
tea with a gtircost nt cloLh. nf g^ld, nnd aLlcnded bj a guard of carabineers 
in tcarlot wilb tlie Mnrosiiii arms on iLcir hats, and of baLb(>rdif^rs iu llvrea 
taperbisiimu. Kauovicti, Mifurwi a( tavoliito, II, 3fi&. Veuciia, 16166. 
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respond to Ihe muster and selJom went through any 
drilL' 

As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century 
modifications were introduced into the army; for ei- 
ample, the harcpiebus was exchanged for the musket 
with a hammer; the bayonet was fixed to the barrel 
of the gun and used as a thrusting weapon ; uniformB 
were adopted for tlie troops. But as time went on 
discipline became relaxed, and drill and marching were 
neglected. Down to the last, however, the govern- 
ment did not abandon its endeavours to give order and 
cohesion to the militia; the miUtary college of Verona, 
wiaely planned and directed, was founded in 1761; in 
1771 the Jnquisilori sopra raoll were eslablished, with 
powers to check the indiecipline and abuses of the 
troops ; in 1786 two companies of sappers and miners 
were attached to the enginecra. Nor was the govern- 
ment niggard in its expenditure. In the eighteenth- 
century the joint budget* for the army and navy 
amounted to 2,3go.ooo ducats when war was raging 
outside Venice, and to 1,680,000 ducats in time of 
universal peace.* The words of Alviae Mocenigo, 

1 The raptaiDH and sor^eanbi of the loed milJLia were paid a5 anil 10 
duca,ls rysjjeilivcSj jjct moiilh. Tlie trcifips wrre not paid, bul enjojed 
soma exsQiptioDB from euEtoms duties. Mutinelli, in his mendacious com- 
pilation (Memoric stifr'iche dc^lc uftiinc cin^tj^nf <tintii defla RspilthhUcQ Venc^imA. 

VDnazia, iSS^), wh^re ho pilthg lip Ghatn«fa] charges sgainsL Venice, 
JeFcribea both arinj and navj as llie prej of iiisiiborc3inBlicin and corruption. 
Girolamo Dandolo replied to Mutinelli's calumnies [La caduta dsllii Repub- 
&!k« Kcn^ii'dnfl, Vgoczla, tS^^) in a Xana of goneroua indigiia(Joii| ■which, 
however, Hontelim^B lacks surcmlj of judgroeot. 

^ Bitanci gtnerali dal t~36 al i7bb pahbliiati datta B. eommisihn" per 
la pablflkaiioiK dti di/tamfnli Jintuion Mia Rfpvbl'ca, Vol- III- Venczi?, 
igo3. The arreij' tiudgel did ngt include the ealarj iif tbo commaader- 
in-cbief. Mers-hal Scbulomburg drew a& much as d5,DOo ducaU a yeai, 
Mutiaelli (Mitmorie, cit. p, ibo), inlBrpretiog after his own fai^hioD 
the reporlB of the ProvV'eailori Geuerali da Mar, declares Ibat in ardor 
to save powder niuskelry procllce was abandoDcd, that iho troops were 
clothed ia rags and were m lisdlj fed that many fell sick or dictl. But, 
B9 wa haro already affirmotl, iho goyernmeut was not ni.gga.rd -over its 
ajililarj cxpendilure, and llio following fact is enough la pro-ve thai Bound 
and abundant food was not wonting. The militarj bakeries which wore, 
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Proweditori altarsenale, when addressing the Senate in 
1 763, expressed the views of the government : ' ' Quanio 
dolce e desiilerabile la pace altretLanlo uocevole c I'unesta 
riesce ad uno Stato, quando I'amore dclla mcdesima 
giugne ad un tal grado di passione. che toglie adalto 
daila vista i pencoli che &on<i lontani e non lascia 
mirare che da lontano quelli che sono vicini." ^ But 
as. a matter of fact peace waa imperative, and was sought 
even at the price of humiliations; and yet examples of 
courage and fidcUty to a cause which not even valour 
could crown with victory were not wanting, and the 
troops of San Marco, under Marshal Schulembupg and 
Antonio Loredano made a brave defence of Corfu in 
1716, and ihc next year Lodovico Flangini, com- 
mander of the fleet, died a heroic death in the battle 
of the Dardanelles, while but a few years before the 
inglorious extinction of the Repubhc the standard of 
San Marco presided over the naval achievement of 
Angclo Emo (1731-1792), achieveraents not unworthy 
of the glorious past. It is possible that not a few 
Venetians would have known how to prove that the 
ancient valour was not extinct had the calamities and 
the ruin of their country not been bound up with 
secret causes which no personal foresight and courage 
availed to obviate. The desire for reform was wide- 
Bpread ; the growing needs of civilisation, the new 
discoveries, the new trend of economic laws, did not 
pass unnoticed in the lagoons, but they failed to exer- 
cise a wholesome action on a body which was already 
decrepit and outworn. It happened, therefore, that 
the government was powerless to reacquire vigour, 

■5 Dow, aK S. Martina (^d Ihb ttiva degLi Sf^hiavoni, cime under ihe 
Biipoi^iEion of a bbifd iiWfA Ihe Camera aWarmai'. Thoj- produced a 

biscuit, bjr a process losl in our dny, ■B'liicSi liad tLe pi-opertj of dorying 
th« weevil. In 1891 a supply of liis.-iilts, k'ft L^ lhi> V(>Deitiar) gc-verDitneiiL, 
WBS' found !□ perrect condilion in (lie ii^lauJ of Crete, which had passed 
to Lhe TurliB H 'pag ag-o as lOO'^- Tasslni, Cu'itlsiW Yeiir^iaOe, p. aoi. 
^ Reii/t^iOTi^ a' f>ei\.ala %nlle ^nili;ii>ni delfa Jloita Veatiiana nei 1763, cit- 
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while Ihe moral fibre of the aristocracy, though it still 
remained both proud and patriotic and in happier con- 
ditions might have recovered iti ancient energy, was 
gradually sapped. 

Notwithstanding the perilous condition of the times 
and the dilBculties due to the antiquated machinery 
of government, the Venetians did endeavour to intro- 
duce reforraa, and the Republic maintained her repu- 
tation for the prudence of her measures, for equity and 
legal acumen. Long before constitutional monarchy 
and English parliamentary institutions became the 
model of sound government, all Europe, including 
England itself, sought instruction from the political 
wisdom of Venice.' " Veniae," saya the Frenchman 
Freschot, writing in 1 709, ' ' eat depuis longtemps 
devenue I'^cole oik tous les souverains eherchent 
des exemples et des enseignementa.'* All are agreed 
in lauding the excellence of her constitution, which 
secured her independence throughout the three cen- 
turlca preceding the French Revolution, during which 
absolutism emerged universally triumphant from the 
struggle between fendalism and the power of the 
crown. The Republic had already accepted some of 
the principles which underlay the great upheaval of 
1789. — Buch, for example, as the separation of legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers, tolerance, if not 
absolute liberty, in matters of laith^ the freedom of the 
government from all dependence on the Church. Venice 
was always sincerely and profoundly Catholic, but the 
authority of the Holy See was more Umited there than 
in any other State in the world.^ After the Interdict 
of Paul V, the Republic continued to regulate all 
matters concerning ecclesiastical property, to judge 
criminous clerics, and to guard jealously her rights in 
front of papal innovation : as, for instance, when ahe 

1 Kpydevskj. La fin d''>nf arislaeratw. tram. Turioi 1901. 
' FrGEchot, NoavelU relatioR de Veniie, op. cit., p. aa3. 
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refused to TGOOgniae Federico Cornaro. flon of the Doge, 
as Bishop of Padua and Cardinal, and when she de- 
clined to adopt the new style of " Eminenza " be- 
Btowed on cardinalB.i The Jeeuits, who were expelled 
in 1606, and accompanied on their departure by the 
hostile murmurs of the crowdt '^' Andh in malora," were 
recalled in 1657 by the interposition of the PontilF, but 
only under conditions which put a check on llieir 
secret influence, more egpccially in the matter of edu- 
cation, and were again expelled in 1773. By a law 
of 1754 a hrait was set on the perpetual recurrence 
to Rome for indulgences and privileges, con pregiadizio 
atr esterior disciplina regolala dalla Cftiem e dallo Slato. 
Between the years 1767 and 177a tlic number of priests 
was controlled by law,^ legacies to convents and reli- 
gioua institutions were forbidden, the larger part of 
ecclesiastical property exempt from taxation was abol- 
ished aa being perniciosi al lesoro pabbUoo e ai poveri, 
and one hundred and twenty-seven conventual estab- 
lishments were suppressed and tlieir real estate converted 
to lay uses.^ To combat idleness, in 1787 the number 
of feast days was reduced on the ground tlmt ' ' il divieto 
delle opere servili e il riposo, concesso ad oggetto di 
poler con minore distrazione adorare i principali mlsteri 
della nostra religione e venerar Dio nei suoi sanli, si 
risolvevano comunemente in un ozio fomenlatore del 
mal coaturae."^ As industry declined and navigation 

^ Canli, Alcane naiizte sit Venecia spigotate nrglt Arcliivi toscanl (Re-n^ 
diconli dell' 1st, Lomb'ardo di S. L.. I, i36> Milauo, i86d), 

^ In Lhe census of 1761 we ficid aSfiS priests, i/io5 friars, 1700 nun*, 
35i lajr nist^rs : in all, 03^3. In 176!], when the papulatioa had fallen 
offa little, there were a6io priests who said Mas*. 358 clerks, 3i63 regu- 
UrE, 1783 nuns; tolal, 6096. In the citj there we? jin eccle^iastk to everj 
33 persons of Lho enlire population, without tcckoaiag the Uy obbt'.t, 
whosa clolh prBveQtcdl marriage and who enjojed corlain privilngss. 
Ortolani, G., SeUecenlo, per una hlUra deW abate Cliiari, p. Hi, a. 1. 
Veneiia. 1905-1907. 

* (Jecchelti, La Repablica di Venecia e la Carle, di lionta, I, aia at seq. 

■t Arch, di Stato, Cons, in Jure, B» 383. Scrill. 12 gum. f786 (m. 11.) 
del coMixU. Brieci. 
TOL. I, — a 
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was aliandoned, begging began to increaae ; in 1789 
there were 23,000 paupers in Venice,' wbo were main- 
tained hy generous private cbarity and by public aid, 
whicb was abundant but not though ilcssly lavish.* 
Obeying the principlca which inspire modern relief 
legislation, the Senate commissioned the Board of 
Health to report on the eatablisbment of an Albergo per 
li poveri where, assisted by the generosity of private 
individuals, the indigent may " aslenerai dall" andar 
vagando con altrui dislurbo, e dove potessero a qualche 
arte applicarsi " ; but, on the oilier hand, a decree of 
November 11, i63i5, had provided that pensions and 
other personal remunerations and favours should be 
granted con mnno proporzionata at merito, thus pruning 
down many branches of those parasites who in our own 
day are wont to suck the public treasury dry. As early 
as the seventeenth century it was the cuBtom to lake 
a census every five years. Its object was not merely 
with a view to sanitary and police regulations; it aimed 
aUo at economic and social amelioration, at assisting 
trade and curing the evils of vagabondage and of 
poverty.^ In the next century, under the supervision 
of the treasury, that marvellous Anagrafe di ttdio lo 
Sialo was Compiled and printed in 1770; it contained 
tliG topography of the cities and provinces, the numbers 
of the population, the eommunes, parishes, clergy, asso- 
ciations, troops, pious foundations, arts, and industries. 
Internal navigation was encouraged, and the postal 
service,* which waa entrusted lo private enterprise, was 

' Errara, Sloria deli' EcaiuHnia Polilka aei tecoli XXII e XVIII ntila 
Repubiita Veneztattu, p. a64- VeoMitt, 1877. Orlolini, op. ciL., p. 45, 
n. 9. 

* Fop ciample, in 1755, i3di:i.io duca(g were wt apart for relieF, 
8io3.5 in public chsrilj, AU'd 6tija.a to the llospititl of Ibe Pi^t&. Bilmcl 
ijenci'ali, cit, . Vol. III. 

" Gotilent*. /( wMfniP(i((i delta pop. (A'uduo Arch. Ven., XX. 65). 

* The gav^rniTi'Cnt po^l-oEIicE; were at S. GasDiano : (bea at S. Moisi& 
in tha Cortn Baroizi. Tbe Portogriiaro posl-oflicB, whitli ftervod Ger- 
mony, was near thp priKons nl Rislln ; Ibo t'lorciwe post al Iha SS. 
Apofttoli, and lbs general forei^ posL at ilie Riva del Yin at Ri«lto. 
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placed on a proper fooling. The aervice of couriers, 
who were for the most pari Bergama8que&, was origi- 
nally arranged in 1^90 under the direction of the Prov- 
veditori di Gomun ; when the Tasao family, who also 
came from Bergamo, estabhshed their vast postal 
eyatem in Italy and Europe, the Venetian post was 
entrusted to them ; hut towards the ctoSR of the 
Cinquecento Venetian couriers succeeded in reacquiring 
a large part of the service ; and in the (Irst half of the 
eeventeenlh century the Proweditori di Comun, wilh 
a view to regulating the postal service in the dominions 
of the Republic, issued a series of decrees touching the 
couriers, the postmasters, the fords on the rivers, and 
ihe tragheltos between the city and the mainland, such 
as the tragheltos of Meslre, Fusina, Cavazucherina 
(originally called the Canal dell' Arco), Portogruaro, the 
FoBsetta near Meolo.^ Other decrees followed, opening 
new posting stations, and providing for the safe trans- 
mission of the mails, and in 1776 the Stale assumed 
to itself the revenue from the post-office. But if 
internal navigation was encouraged, the stale of the 
roads was deplorable, spro/ondate, p'lene di bac/ie, and 
although orders; were issued and coramisaions appointed, 
which were sometimes efBcienl, as when the new road 
was opened into Tyrol, still, as a rule, the money was 
spent to Uttle profit, and the regulations remained a dead 
letter .3 

With a view to encouraging agriculture the penslo- 
natico, or right of pasturage on other people's land, was 
abolished, and a more just system of imposts introduced. 
In i556 a government office was established for the 
purpose of reclaiming marah land and dealing with 
the irrigation of arid tracts; an Agricultural Board was 
preftently associated with the Board of i556, and the 

I Pavinello, La strada e U IragheUa dclla Foiaeita, pp. 71, 73, 73, 76, 
83. 84. VeaBzia. 1906. 
9 Ibid., pp. i5a. iH- 
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work of developing unreclaimed lands and of raising 
cattle was vigorously pushed forward. Antonio Zanon, 
at the opcoiag of the eighteenth cenlary, introduced 
the cultivation of the mulberry into FriuH, and im- 
provocl the vineyards, for which he received a gold 
rncdal from tlie Hepublic. Schools of agriculture were 
opened in many citiea of the mainland, and a chair of 
agriculture was founded at Padua in 1765 and filled 
by PioLro Arduino. In that city, too, a model farm 
was esLahlished. 

In fact, throughout the dominions of the RepubHc, 
schools of navigation, of commerce, agriculture, mathe- 
raalics, drawing, architecture, civil and military en- 
gineering, sprang iiilo being, and as early aa 1O71 
Antonio Civran, Savio agU Ordlni, wtule addressing 
the Senate on tlie decline of Ihe Venetian marine, advo- 
cated the foundation of a school for sailors in the 
arsenal " per sparger el seme della marittima profession 
in clii hcbbe da Dio per proprio elemenlo el mar." 1 
The scliool was established in i683, and in 1774 the 
arsenal possessed a chair of pure and applied mathe- 
malica in connection with ship-building and navigation 
which was filled by the Venetian priest Giammaria 
MafDoletti. 

As a last record of her past glory Venice, in 1786, 
republished an augmented edition of the Codice della 
venela mercantile marina. In the preceding century 
the whole body of Venetian mercantile law had been 
gathered into a copious summary under the direction 
of two Sopranlendenli. The work was begun by 
Giovanni Finetti in iGoj) and concludGd by Marino 
Angcli in i G79 ; while by a decree of the Council 
of Ten, January a3, i685, the entire Venetian Code 
was recopied and arranged ; the laws affecting feudal 
tenures were co-ordinated in i586 and lucidly annotated 
in i6ai by Giovanni Bonifacio. 

1 Bib]. Marc. CI. VU, Hal. Cod. DCXLIU. 
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The literary movement, as we shaJI preBently eeo, 
was active, and the government did much to encourage 
Btudy. Prinllng was the most flourishtng of the arts, 
and on his journey through Italy in 1789 the Abb^ 
Andres remarked that Venice possessed more books and 
more people engaged in the book trade Chan any other 
city. The press, though subject to censorship, was not 
strangled, and when the great French Encyclopedia 
appeared, an edition was printed at Padua wilh valuable 
additions and corrections, Under the imprimalur of llie 
Roformalori dello Studio. 

Pubhn instruction was amply and wisely fostered. 
Tlie University of Padua cost about thirty thousand 
ducats a year^ ; and in tlic same city a decree of the 
Senate dated March i8> 1779, founded an Academy of 
Science and Letters composed of twenty-four members 
who each drew one hundred ducats a year, and were 
obhged each year to award gold medals of the value 
of thirty sequins apiece for studies in metaphysics, 
jurisprudence, beUes-lellreSj and archfeology.'' At the 
same time education was not neglected in Venice itself. 
In 1706 public lectures in moral philosophy, law, 
medicine, notarial procedure, rhetoric, and geography^ 
were established at the Library of San Marco ; while 
the Venetian College of Physicians was authorised 
to grant eight degrees in medicine yearly. Even as 
early as 1609 the Senate had turned its attention lo 
the erection of a college for the education of indigent 
young nobles, and on August 17, i6ig, with the 
help of private donations, the Accademia dei Nobili 
was opened on the Giudecca, for the purpose of 
inatrucling forty impoverished noble youths, whose 



1 Bilanei genfi-aU, cit-. Vol, III, 

* See ihe Inlro, itor. ossia ra<i,, of the Abb^ Matteo Fcanioja. Secrelirj 
at the /Lcadam; {Saggi icient. e leiter, deW Atcadetnia di Padova, Tom. f. 
Padovft, 1786), 

' Museo Civicti, Schede CUognat B* ^96, 
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number was raised to seventy in the following 
century.^ 

When the Jeauils were expelled for the second time 
in 1773, the commissioners ad pias caitsas were ordered 
to draw up a scheme for opening schools to take the 
place of the Jesuit schools, which were much fre- 
quented.^ Gaspare Gozzi submitted the project for 
government elementary and classical education. At 
the same time the State provided schools in each quar- 
ter of tlie city for the education of the people, where 
the mneslri di sestiere taught the elemenls of religion, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. " The question of 
public education is one of the fundamental duties of 
every government in view of its hearings on pubHc 
and private welfare. This queatian has at all periods 
occupied the close attention of the Senate"; so runs the 
preamble to the law of May la, 1781, which provides 
" for the enforcement of the many recent decrees on the 
subject, with the intent of extending and fortifying the 
provisions already in force so as to secure the better 
discipline of a sound literary education, especially among 
the young nobility who, by their social position, will 
be called on to fill so many important posts" ; and the 
Riformatori, in a resolution passed by tliem, recommend 
a careful study of the steps necessary to bring the exist- 
ing law3 into full operation, as the government is 
determined that within a period of two years at most 
this object shall be secured, and that the youth of 

' Th'e Accadecnia dei Mohlli cosl the S-tate 56oo ducals ■ year (Bilenci 
yenwofi. Vol. III.)- The limits of tge for admissioD were from len to lliir- 
locD. Tlie noblus remaiiiod in the Academj up lo the ageof twentj- Thn 
diTBction naii eiilruBti^d to llio Patiri Soma-'cfai at tlie opi>Ding of tha SiUlte- 
conla. Tlie ntalT coiistiled of i'lx proff^ssors, including the rector and vice- 
rector, five pHestH «g uuder triaiitcri in the lower cl3s.seB, two laj-brolbers 
aud «i( laymen for the iervice of llie college. In 1734 a chair of civil law 
was foiindeft. Tbe gavermnciit provided oot onlj tha leachiag; staif and 
Ibe board and ladcing of the slndeals. but aho their iinirbrm, wUch con- 
Binled of a suit of oUck with a blue cloak (BibI, Saa Marco, Gl. VII, ital. 
Cod. I ((07). 

3 Afcb. di Sttlo, SsoRtD, Delib. Roma ExpaUit, Reg. :ig, fol. 5S. 
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Venice, and especially the patricians, shall profit by the 
means afforded them of acquiring Christian training 
and the ability to discharge their civic duties.^ 

Moreover, the government showed itself ever anxious 
to maintain the noble artistic traditions of the city, and 
its frequent, wise, and eiEcie'nt provisions show ths 
determination of the patriciate to allow no injury to 
the artistic patrimony of Venice, which owed the im- 
pressiveness of its aspect not merely to its natural site, 
but also to its monuments, pictures, statues, Btulfs, 
and all the infinite variety of its arl treasures. And 
this vigilance went band in hand with works which 
prove that the patriciate still retained some rem- 
nants of its ancient grandeur. In the days when 
Venice appeared most demoralised and exhausted 
(1744-1751) she raised, as a bulwark against the waves 
of the Adriatic, that massive breakwater of the Murazzi, 
io37 metres long at Pelleslrina, laoo metres long at 
Sottomarina, and spent about twenty million Vene- 
tian lire on this work, truly Roman in its boldness, — 
a monument of what the Republic was still capable of 
achieving during the very last years of her life.^ 

The more we study the history of Venice at this 

1 Arch, di SUlo, Saciali), Delib. Roma E:xpaliu, Reg. St, fal. t4. 

'' Tl>« iiie? pf tlie Muruii was lirst broached bjf Psdre Coroneili in ■ 
brochure of great rarilj eolitled PropoSle del padre Coroneili cmporlanti at 
psbiiUo C privatOt SV^T^ts p dlladtiale cu' dUegni. TLe Muraczi were built 

W the arcbilect BemardiDO Zeadriai, malbeuiaCiciaa to Ihe llcpublic. 
lae funoa» itucripUuii — 

AUBll nOXAKO, SBB "VBHBTO 

is Ui be fouti>l in many liookD, but nulon thie Murajui (Paravia, Epigr. Volg 
p. 46. Torino. iS5o). Tbe scLiial inscnptlaa runs lbu&~ 

inBIS ET LIDBHTATIS «G[IES 

[•EltPBTtUK COilSBRVENTLR 

COLOtSiRlS MOLES 

F.i SOLOIO UA.RHOHG 

GUST HI. UilRB POaLEHB 

CLKATOKES AQl'AHUM 

AH- stL. mim;cli 
ka UK&E COS. ucccixv 
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period the more cause we find for thinking that the 
decline was due chiefly to the conditions of the age and 
to the exhaustion of the political machinery, which, for 
a variety of inevitable reasons, was not susceptible of 
change. Its political constitution had rendered Venice 
great and powerful, and not only the patriciate hut also 
the lower classes were accustomed to look upon it as 
inviolable and to nourish a profound reverence for the 
ancient institutions. The power of the aristocracy, sur- 
rounded by pomp and mystery, came to be regarded 
by the people as something almost divine, a sacred 
privdege of the upper classes, who in their turn looked 
upon government as their absolute right, tempered, 
however, by duties towards the larger and the lower 
claases. Such a conception of government did not 
conform to the dominant ideas of the new era which 
called for radical innovations. If the natural equality 
of mankind were once afhrmed, the old edifice must 
inevitably fall to the ground never to rise again, and 
the ruling clasB shrank from demohshing what ihcy 
knew themselves incapable of rebuilding. The rigidity 
of her institutions, to which tlie Republic owed her 
long life, was also the cause of her death. Change 
would have meant disintegration; and the old order 
was maintained with a tenacity not unlike that which 
induces the Court of Rome to reject all innovation in 
spirit or in letter and is the source of her strength. 
When Venice came into collision with those events 
which changed the course of human ideas, she waa 
bound to perish. Events must be studied in their 
epoch, and every race in the light of its mission and 
its destiny. The infusion of new blood could not 
avail to save from ruin the patriciate, though, as a 
mailer of fact, it was not yet utterly sunk in sloth and 
lethargy. After the wars of Candia and the Morea, 
vrith a view to replenishing the exhausted treasury, 
and in spite of the opinion of those who held that it 
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was belter to pawn the revenue or the capital of the 
State, or even to sell one of the provinces rather tlian 
the patriciate, the Libra d'oro was thrown open to 
many families who acquired the title of Pafrizio Veiieto 
in return for gold.' But these additions lo the patri- 
ciate took place at loo great intervals of lime to permit 
of their effectively renewing the blood of the Greal 
Council, which must have felt itself near ita end, if 
on February 23, 177^, it publiely admitted that the 

' A-taaag Lbo forcig'nera admilteK] to tbe rsnk^ of iKe Dobllity in Ibe 
•evenlMDlh ceoturj we find llie Van Aiels nnJ Ghellufs from lloUarx); 
the Widmannn-i originally partere (basiazt) in lbo Gcrmaa ExchangQ', 
the Ponaecas, Spanisb Eugar-mercbsaU i thoGotoui. GrueL liankcr^; from 
Bergamo, tli'i.' Tascas, dcaJt^rs in tamclol; iher Goiti an<I Gastdli, jillk- 
mercGrs; Ibc Maccirelli, wool-cncircIiBDts i llic ZeDardi, wbo canis lo the 
lagoons, misrrabiti et dolenci el pesiapevere daispezier del guanlo all' ascension; 
the riaves, paper-rnaters; Ihc Giiipponi, tape-makers ; tbc Ilaapi, wiiie- 
merchantx ; the BeTgoiizi. silk and clotb-nir-gold morccra at (be Hign of (be 
"Golden Rose'" at Sao Salvadorc ; the Pasles, naval and military maotle- 
tnakera ; tho iJetloni, druKgists; the Linos, also drug'fpsLa at the sign of 
the " A.ngel" at Hialta; tJie BeDzooi (not to be confounded wilti the Lords 
of Crema). silk-mercers; the Cellini, brolerfi-; the Bfillini, cordwaitiers ; 
the Peliirciolli. cloth-morchaots ; tho Barzizzas and Carminati, bnnkere. 
From the valleys of ihe Bergs nrmsijue came aito Giuseppe Persico, who 
lodged in the shop of a Hilk-mercar at San Lio, lervendo in ewo e nflifi eaaa 
Jiti pih umiti seisi^i delta msdisima, Jino andare per le strads a jirfndin 
i'aequa fon bigila a pubbUti pezri per if genbio della eueina. This Giuseppe 
later oa opened ft ah^)> tn (he Merceria, at the cign of llic " Cfowaed 
FoHuno," v/lif'ro he iold cloth of gcild and ^llk, and up lo the very day 
ytheu he boiigh( the pglricinLe far one bundred tbousnod docats, he con- 
tinued lo measHr?^ cof'e ice marti la ntpreanzie a jfifp cJw comprava. Mailjo 
AJbni/i, wh* died in dccropilude in il3i3, «]sg p^rao from Bergamo; be 
was a babcrda^er, and from him dcEcvnded the patrician family cif iLe 
Albriui. Tho following Brcsi^ians ncro inscribed in the Libra d'oro : the 
Cassetti, silk-mcrcbanlg ; iha Boavicini, wool-merchaiils; lbo Bonlini, vrai- 
eellcrs ; the Anquist!, iroamDngcrs, The Zolioe were eausage-makors who, 
praticapniiit a Riaita calla travcisa bianca a mani-jjotli : the Liiccas were KUgar- 
merchanta; the Lazzari from Trent, armourcrsi tbe Laghi, from tlie Grl- 
nons. wool-merchaots : the Poharoa came from Milan ; the Contcnli were 
«ilk-mercerB ; Vcrdiizotli was Hi-e son of a tailor and, nLoo a boj, led 
about a blind beggar; lbo Semcnzi were co-rn-c handlers ; the Carli. cattle- 
dealers ; tbe Homori. jewellers at the RIalto at the «ign of ibe " Golden 
Hare"; Ike 'Foderini, Flfmist and Venetian lace-merchants at the litga of 
the "Cardinal" la the Merceria; the GalJos, taoD&rs; tho Gueiras were 
transport agents to the djers of Venice; tbe MorelLJ, a poor family of 
Huraoo. made Ihoir money in tbe glass bnainess ; ana so on (Bihl. 
Mire., CI. VII, iul. Cod. i^oSj. 
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gravest danger llireatened the Republic from the patent 
shrinkage of the numbers of the ruUng aristocracy. 
In 1775 it invited forty noble families of the main- 
land to enroll themselves in the Libro d'oro without 
any burden whatsoever, but only nine accepted. The 
title of patrician had already lost its attractions, for 
inside the patriciate itself distinctions created hy an- 
cient descent and family pride continued to exist. The 
nobles of long pedigree regarded with contempt, and 
the populace witn envy, these plebeians who. thanks to 
their wealth, assumed the patricians' robes. Anony- 
mous satire, in prose and verse, which daily grew more 
pungent and petulant and openly attacked the Doge/ 
the Procuratori, and the Senate, was not Hkely to spare 
the man whose purse had won him a seat in the Great 
Council: 

el se fa xeDtilomo e con stupor 

datla atatln alia re^gia «l vi to t'un paasa.^ 

But the new nobles were seldom called on to fill im- 
portant posts, such as embassies to foreign courts; 

' NtccolA Danalo, elected Doge oa April 5. i6t8, held that high gfRca 
barely a m-onlh. Giau Carlo Sivoe, in bis Cronaca (BihI. Marc., CI. VII, 
Ltal. Cai. Ill, fol. lo3)i lells ue Lhat the avarice a! his nephew Pietro 
fa cavsa deila preitasua nwrte. It scenic that the Doge had ordered a great 
baoquct in the Sala delta SeruUmo el Elasteilide aS' a proof of hi» laviih 
rnag'alficence, but iestead th«re waK a lack of qiiella ijoanlilft di robba che 
biiognaaa, perchi it i\epote lenea la mami strella, hacrtuto aneo data una mala 
soddlsfatione atle scntilitonne innitate, perchi non ootse iasciaine cntiare molte 
diesse. The Dugo f«ll ill of chagrin, Wihilo the nobles revenged IhecnselveB 
on his nephew by refusing to elect hioi to a high nflice:. The Doge took 
ibis as B pereonal afTroot, suffered aculelf, and died. A. mocLiDg epitaph 
racordH that 

Qui giaco 11 gran Dousdo tostolina 
Morcante e senator pluMiuam perfetto 
Fatta Doxe mod per un banchetto 
Slronzb da un suo nipoie per rapina. 
^ Medin, Slor'ia, dt,, p, Sqo. The Vnnelian. -GiaufraaEcwo Buiiaello, 
advocate and satirtal, nho Uourished at the Dpenlng ot the sevealeeiith 
centuTj, haft left these verses : 

Un pezo de Anlan de la valada 
Un capel do cbsIot porterh in testa, 
Un eh' k poTl^ sportele niet« vesta, 
Un lavattsf ga pan e vin d'intradi. 
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they were seldom elected to serve in the cabinet; and 
rarely did they succeed in securing alliances with the 
more ancient houses, which preferred to mingle only 
with their equals in lineage.* This rigid tradition of 
caste, which excluded any connection whatsoever with 
the rich middle class, was due to still another factor. 
All the 8ODS of a patrician enjoyed equal privileges and 
rights. The absence of primogeniture had conferred 
a hlcaaing in the earlier years of the Republic by 
preserving the peace among the noble families. For 
had cadets found tliemBelvea in a worse financial con- 
dition tlian the eldest sons, they would have used iheir 
political equality to disturb hoth the family and the 
Stale. We must further consider that family wealth 
accumulated in the hands of one member only would 
have roused the jealousy of the Republic ; we have an 
instance in the case of tliree rich Cornaro brothers who 
were forbidden, under pain of banishment and confis- 
cation, to talte wives unto themselves. Moreover, this 
equality of family wealth allowed each member of a 
family to Ctl government offices, even the more costly 
ones which only a rich man could assume; while, on 
the other hand, the danger that family wealth, if di- 
vided, would be dispersed, was counteracted by lb© 
custom which led the whole family to live together 
without a division of properly; it was usual for one 
brother only — and that the youngest — to marry.* 
As limes changed, other needs came to disturb the 
ancient Stale of Venice, and in these altered conditions 

! [CasBaoval. Con/uCadone alt Amctot de la Houssaye, HI, aa8, aig. 
A-iiulcrdam^ ij6q. The Espioi\ chtnuis. <:il. (Vol. 11, IcIL 88) says: "It 
y a ici dctix ordres Ae cito^cns, lea nobl-es et Iti t^ohiet,. Les una el lei 
autros lirent leur tige itu mAni<^ Ironc: eice[ite quR lt!s premiers ant ti.it 
Scrire Icura noins rfans un livre d'or, et quo teg autros Vonl oublii; 
■insi toulQ la dLiriironcQ (ul dans le ]ivro. II od est ijui, pour rdparer 
ced^raul do mcmoire. pranaaul Ic parl.i de e'y faire iagcnVe. miis alori 
il faul pajer uue somiDe considerable k I'^ileur,. de maDJ^re que le livre 
d'or eit devenu «n livre d'argent," 

' D& La LandiB, ktyaga ert llatie, \"H, a3. Gguovb, 179O. 
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it is probable tbat the restriction if not the abolition of 
privileges would have been of service to the Venetian 
palriciale. The aristocracy, wliich was not limited by 
primogeniture,^ had nothing in common with the 
people, and, if It occasionally admitted a family risen 
from the people, It never sent its own members to 
Bwell the ranks, of the commoners, as happens in Eng- 
land. A Peer of the United Kingdom who has sons 
among the commoners loves them, understands them, 
exchanges ideas, shares blood and name, but does not 
lose prestige, does not despise, and Is not despised.^ But 
as matters stood in Venice, the idea of abolishing, or 
at least of restricting, the right which every noble bad 
to a share in the government was entertained only by 
the more turbulent members of the patriclale. The 
more advanced and liberal of the nobility never enter- 
tained the idea of altering the constitution, and con- 
fined themaelvcB to fighting the little group of patricians 
who had concentrated the adminislration in their own 
hands, and to defending the prerogatives of the Great 
Council which hadgradually been usurped by the Ten and 
the Inquisitors of State. The leaven of these reformB 
had been fermenting for many years, and the fierce 
debates aroused by RInieri Zeno brought about the 
reform of the Council of Ten in 1638.'' But these re- 
forms made little change in the fundamental organisation 

I We roust nrjto, however, thtit although primogeniture wa.B not tlie 
Tule seme cases ciiated; for eiample, the iardsbipa of Joppa icd Ascalcna 
In Itie CoDUritii tauiLly with bercdilarj LnigbthDodi dfo the knighlUwJ? 
in the Quiriiti and Moroslni families, ^or waa there any bw pre»;ril>iiif( 
equallt}' of Buccesslcn amaag' the brothers ia a familj, though Ihia did not 
alter the fact thist all the brothcre enjojed equal poliiicaL rights, See 
Tiepolo, Retl. di alcuni equlvoci neliii Sioria Veiteta del Sig. Darh, II, 35gi. 
UdiW i8j8. 

' Macaulaj, Hatorj of England, Vol. I, Chap. I. 

° Tha Carretlori dclte leggi^ whose dulj it was to restraia the verioiH 

?}vern menial nlBcera wilhia Lhcir proper Limits, were appoiDled in i553. 
iiey were five in number and held office for ou« ^ear. Tiie most iniporlaat 
of iheiT reforms belong lo the seTenteentli iind eighleenlh centuriei, 
notably their action re^garding the Ten ia it)38 and in 176:1. 
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of the State, and the conservative party which was in 
power, though willing to entertain progressive id^as 
up to a certain point, would not toleratu any tampering 
with the constitution. Scipione MatTei, the illustrious 
Veronese savant and pOet, received a aharp rebuke for 
having ventured to advocate reprcsonlativc government 
for the dependencies of the Repuhlie ; and still severer 
measures were taken against the nobles who desired to 
curb the powers of the Ten and of the Inquisitors. 
Lorenzo Tiepolo in 17^1, and Francesco Foscari in 
1756, were confined to their houses ; Niccold Bon and 
Paolo Don&, in the latter year, were banished one to 
the nionaatery of Venda and the second lo the fortress 
of Pal ma ■, in 1761 Angelo Qairini was interncil in the 
castle of San Felice at Verona. The arrest of Quirini 
brought about the reform of 176a witli a view lo 
appeasing the followers of the turbulent noble who 
were disafPecled with the omnipotence of the Ten. 
Quirini waa released in 17G3, and returned to public 
life still inspired by his original views; in 1777 he 
made a journey lo Switzerland and France, where he 
met and became frienda with Voltaire.^ 

The populace took no part in these controversies, 
and the antagonism between the privileged claaacs and 
the proletariat which manifested ilself in other Slates, 
confined itself in Venice to tbe Ilall of the Great 
Council, where the struggle was fought out between the 
governing clique, which defended its position, and those 
members of the aristocracy wlio wished to restore the 
ancient dialrihulion of admin ielra live powers.^ Not 
even when the flames of the French Revolution made 
their heat felt in the lagoons were there to be found 
many persona of weight who desired violent and 
sudden changes; and Pietro Mocenigo, who in 1784 

* Ottolengtii, L'arreato e la re!aga:ione ili A. Quirini (l^aaoa Arek. VtnetQ, 
XV, taa, iSg). 

* FulLa, Breve tommarh dt Sloria urn., p. 76. VcDetia, iSji. 
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proclaimed the need for civil equality and combated 
privileges and exemptions in his Rifl^ssioni dell' uomo in 
sociela. fom' years later in hia Biscorso sagli innovalori 
polilici, advocated a cautious progress and the gradual 
amalgamation of new and old without violent upheavals 
of the Slate. But in contradistinction to these mod- 
erate proposals, ominous passions swayed a section of 
the patriciate, inspired not by tlie love of liberty but 
by a desire to fisli in troubled walera. Aa commerce 
dechned and the larger part of the archipelago was 
lost, a body of indigent nobles gradually came into 
existence. They were without income of any kind, 
yet by right of birth they shared the sovereignly in the 
State. They were called Bar/iabotU, from the parish 
of San Barnaba, where they were originally lodged at 
the public expense; and they openly claimed from the 
Republic the means of living, and formed a venal and 
disorderly group in the Great Council.^ These men 
readily embraced the new ideas which came from 
France, and cloaked their cunnings impudence, and 
greed under the mask of a love for hberty. In public 
they affected familiarity to ingratiate themselves witli 
the people who paid them no heed ; in the Council 
chamber they gave voice to the aims of the restlesa 
and discontented who are never wanting in a State. 
The threats and murmura of Ihese turbulent spirits 
found expression in the satires of the piazza, penetrated 
the govertiment offices, and even found their way into 
the ballot boxes'; venomous invectives or fierce criea 
of rage and rancour, — ha]f maledictions on the State, 
half vague prophecies of coming vengeance ; for ex- 
ample, Venice is apostrophised aa ia cilt& del tiranni, 

' The Baraabotll of Veoico lind an even moTe degraded parallel in the 
pamri noii'H of Genoa, vha lived on, charitj supplied bj ibe Bank of Sun 
Giorgio iDi] who openly sold lhe!r votes to tte b!ghs»t bidder at ducal 
elections. 

* Morpurgo, Marco Foscai'tni e Venezia net $et. XVUT, p. i35. Flranze, 
1880. 
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and the writer goea on : Talo redaio in caresiia I Benedela 
I'anema del doxe Silvestro Valier, matedeta la vostra e 
deivostrijioi; la giustizia di Diofaimini i vostri gran4ri 
e le vostre can^ve. On another occasion in various 
places in the Ducal Palace were found scraps of paper 
bearing the letlers: P. P. P.— I. I. L— R. R. R. — 
F. F. F., and offering a reward to any one who could 
give the explanation, which ran thus ; Pradentia Patram 
Periel — Impradenlia luveniim Imperal — lies ^eipablicx 
Vlaant — Fame Flamma Ferro — (signed) Gratis. 

The courage of the malcontents increased when the 
party of the BarnabotH found two bold leaders, Giorgio 
Pisani and Carlo Contarini. Pisani, unscrupulous, 
ingenious, and vehement, thundered from the tribune 
of the Great Council ; attacked the government, in- 
veighed against the oligarchy, the enemy of the people, 
and ended by covertly demanding an increase in the 
subsidy of the " poor nobles." Contarini, in his turn, 
painted in false colours la plebe, che gemeva, e semi- 
nava per le slrade qaanlila di qaeslaanti. The Doge 
Paolo Renier remarked that true patriotism consisted 
not in stirring up agitations, but in a unanimous effort 
to secure the greatness of the State, public safety, and 
common glory. On March 8, 1780, Giorgio Pisani 
was elected Procurator of San Marco by the votes of 
his followers. The Procurator, blossoming on the 
revolutionary stem, flung aside all restraint, and openly 
professed his intention to overthrow the old order, to 
fiweep away Doge and Signory and rich alike, and to 
carry a kind of agrarian law in favour of the ' ' poor 
nobles."^ The Inquisitors, when convinced of the 

' By way of a&scrLiD^ Iilb liberal sentimenls Phani adopLed a curioui 
de9ig:n en his viiiiCing^ cardti. Tlie card dis-pla^erl a ^oiilh with a &tar alwve 
Ilis head, a cat with a pnla surmounlEd by a liLorly cap hElueen its paws., 
B £!oQe pcdesLal, a slfGlch of sea, \he prow of a gnndala, the mast and 
YardB of a iliip with a sail let on which is wrilten li Proearatore Giorgio 
Phani. ThoBa— tbEj were manj^who placed liule reliance on tha 
InbuDician po^e of Piijaoi remarked acutely thai the youth kiUi tlie bIbt 
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reality of the plot, seized Pisani's papers and drew up 
the indictment with all secrecy. On the evening of 
May af), 1780, while Pisani was giving a splendid 
banquet in the Procuralie, scraps of paper bearing 
the words ancuo Ingresso e doman processo — Ancuo 
bordeto e doman castelo, wore found scattered about the 
room ; and in fact two days later the Procurator was 
arrested and deported to the castle of San Felice at 
Verona,' while Carlo Contarini was interned at Cattaro. 
When we consider the schiams, antagonisms, and vio- 
lence which rent the aristocratic ca&tc, it is amazing that 
the structure ei-ected by Pietro Gradenigo should have 
survived so long without reforms. 

mighl well re pr«fiBnl Pisani himseif with an Imperial plane I above bis head, 
wliiltt the cat sjmbnlifieil hiis curniing. 

1 On the: fall of tlie Bopublic Pieani iocurred the easpicion of -amto- 
cnlB and natriols alike, aud rclirciJ to Fcrrara after Ibe peaca of Caiajjo- 
formio. He puhliftLeJ hi* Memorie under L3ie lilla of Vita, processi e 
pensieri di Glorgtn f^isani ej^-vencta. Ferrara, 1798- Only the first 
volume wa> published. See al»> Vecchiata'a apalog;3r for PiMni (Padova, 
iSflo). 
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FINANCE — COMMERCE — INDUSTRY 

LONG and frequently diaastroua wara, coupled with 
the decline of commerce and industry, gradually 
exhausted the treasury. Public burdens, though 
numerous in their minute subdivlsionB,^ were on the 
whole not oppressive. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury they brought in a revenue which varied between 
five and five and a baU millions of ducata yearly.^ The 
income did not cover the expenditure, which, as we 
have seen, was very heavy as regards tlic forces, even in 
time of unarmed neutrality, and considerable as regards 

' The direct taics w«Te the dscima, applied lo ererf kiod of inccma 
iicepl that of advocatesi the campatiso, or land tai ; Iho dadca cr ealta; 
tlis sassidia tirdiniiia, Or lAK an eslimaLed prap«rly ; aad the taiia militare. 
or war lax. The imJirect Uiea wOr«i the quinUlt^, Qr Eve per «eiii, o-d 

indircci ^uccii^SsiQu ; the meiAf^taria, or tax on coaLracls i tto cubIqiiis ju€$ ; 

the revDDuc from tobacco, »alC, aad tlie toLterj ; the ttlte oo miacrala. Tha 
miat a[so yielded reveoue OQi only from DtODey coi it«d, but also frotn opcra~ 
lions conducted, fgr iirirate iodividual:^. The mint ad ministered tlie Fuads, 
or Monti, which were exempt frcm. taiatioa except ia msB of death or 
bankruplcj. 

° Bilanci geiteivli, cit. , III, SSy. Between 1786 aud 1755 the IowbbI 
rcvcciuo return nas in 1738. giving' j,8a5',365 ducata; Uie highest in 
17^9. giving I'i, '103.985 ducats. At that dale ihc ducut correBpondcd to 
lire ilaliane S-S?. For the value of money sec Part I, Vol. I, p, 167 of 
ihii work. We may add that in 1678 tlia seado oeneto, of the value of 
7 fire tmnete. wa» coined, hs value vveiit on iDcreaaiug; Id t6oS it was 
worth lire lyenete 8.8, while in I73g it had reichGd the value of lire venete 
I a. 8. The sequin, which in 1O08 was wnrlh fire venele 10. 3 5. repreMnted, 
in I/Sq, lire venete 91, at which Rgnre it remained till the fa]) of the 
Republic. See Papadopoli, Sal vatore. della moneta ven.. Tables I and II. 
VE^nezia, iSSS. See also K^agelo Martini, Hanuole dl Metrolotjia, pp. S17 
et seq. To-ricio, i883, who ^ve» the relation between the lira venela and 
the lira italiana thus ; 

Lira ventta of so mldi = Lira ilal. o.5aa8 
Soldo o{ IQ denari - '• ■' o.oafll 
Denaro = " " o.ooaa 
VOL. t. — 3 
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the upkeep of tbe diplomatic service.' The Republic 
insisted on the maintenance of official state, but, like 
its citizens, it counterljalanccd this display by parsi- 
mony in private. Public charities and public instruc- 
tion received adequate support, but the pay of the 
magistrates from the liighcst to the lowest was very 
small, ^ and the expenditure in every department of the 
State was equally light.^ In face of a steadily grow- 
ing expenditure we cannot help admiring tbe efforts 
which were made lo check extravagance. In 1576 the 
Board of Revisers (scanmdon) was established, and in 
1754 it was entrusted with the administration of the 
Monti di Pietk, or Public Pawnshops. Nevertheless 
tlie budgets usually closed with a heavy deficit, while 
the national debt gradually mounted till it reached the 
capital sum of eighty million ducats, entailing a yearly 
outlay of two and a half million ducats to meet the 
interest and the sinking fund.* In these financial straits 
the traditional wisdom of the Republic did not fail her. 
Determined cffortB were made to reduce the debt, and 
in fact by 1797 it was considerably diminished. Equa- 
ble incidence of taxation was steadily Bought, public 
credit safeguarded, the administration of public moneys 

^ ta 17&5 tl)« anLba33«dor id Rome drew 1 1 .7/1^.9 ducftta ; m Vienos. 
11,731.11; in FraDco, g^SS.iS; in Spaia, 10.764. aa; the SecrcUrj al 
Rome bsd loo^: ^t Vieuua, P^ris, and Madrid, 575.16; tlifl BcHiJont 
in Bngland drew bi-ji.t2; at Maple», 3735.1a; at Milan, j.3o3.i^; at 
Turin. 4399. 11. Besides, this. t]i«re were eitra expeaEes and the cost of 
the J/Jtuio, or embassy courier. See BUanci gsnero/icit. 

■ Tbe Do^. tho Qaarantle, and tba Colle^l absorbed €0,000 ducala ■ 
year Tho Council of Ten, whicti had ta HU|>pDrt its owd oQiG.ers, received 
from ^o.ooo lo 5u,aou ducats a ^ear. Biloncc genei-aU, cit. 

' Tha highest figure for Ireasurj supervision waa rcachod in the joar 
17G5, when Lhifl sum was ia.i68 ducats. Tlie BlalionaTy uiTice upcal from 
11,378 lo 31,933 ducata. Postal exp^Dses ran from Salj^ to 9637 ducals. 
Silaitci ^enerali, u'd. 

* Csslelnuovo. Inlarno a due s/rr'Uture finannarie detla fi. V. {\lti del 
B. Istituto VenBto, igoi-igo^, LXI, II). In 1736 ihe naliooal d«bt cast 
3,995,o65.3 ducats, of whieh 383, Sua, 11 were appropriated to iLe sinli- 
iag Tiiqd. In 1755 it cost a,355,oou ducata, of which ^iQiOOO wodI to the 
■inkiDK' fund. Bilanet geaei^iij dt. 
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carefully reoordcd.' Prudence was not permitted to 
hamper bold financial operations, as when, io 1764, the 
Senate accepted the report of the treasury in favour of 
a conversion from four to three and a half per cent.* 
Nor was the proposal of 1738 to admit private accounts 
at the Banco di giro less daring in conception: that bank 
had been founded in i6ao and enjoyed a prosperous 
career, frequently coming lo the assistance of the gov- 
ernment when in straits and helping to maintain public 
credit^; private individuals were allowed to open ac- 
counts with a Slate guarantee, this money was circu- 
lated free of imposts, and the deposit could be called 
up at sight. The traditional wisdom of Venetian finance 
continued inlact to the very last: hut confined as it was 
within rigid formulas, it laclted the elasticity required to 
me«t new circuraslancea^ when times became troubled 
by bold and innovating theories. That practical com- 
mon sense which was almost the patrimony of the 
Venetian patriciate neglected the science of political 
economy which flourished so vigorously in Ine eigh- 
teenth century. The notable economic reforms carfiedl 
out in Lombardy under Austrian rule, Tuscany, and 
Naples, were the product of distinguished economists; 
but Venetian authorities, likeGiammariaOrtes. Sclpione 
Maffei, Antonio Zanon, Francesco Mengolti, and Istrian 
professors, like Gian Rinaldo Carli, Marcello Marchesini, 
and othera, who handled the questions of public economy, 
exercised but a scanty Influence on the economic prac- 
tice of the Republic; the illustriouB Ortes, for example, 

I Lsftipertico, Ainiertemtt lo Vol. II, and F. fiesta, Intrad. to V<jl. IH 
of the Bilanei qemtaH, pi|.. 

^ Lsmpertico, ibid. 

* Soi^Biba, // Banco giro di Vcneiia, cbU VonMia, i88g. The price of 
money was doL KigL. Piou^ fouadalioD^ 9.i)d coo fraterui lies ofTcrcd capital 
on roprlgoges' st four per eenl. Merchants advanced st su per cent on 
bills. Nine percent was cocisldered usurious. All the same usury floumhed, 
bill diieHj DQ the impecunioiifi a.a<l the gamblsrs, Lamberli, Afem., cit., 1, 
a^8 «l Be<j, Eitrncta from Ihesg mctnoirs, especiolilj ss regards Vcda- 
tian IradH, were puLHabijd b^ Prof. G. Socrdunl io a brochure per [w«a 
(Venezia, icpD]. 
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enjoyed a higher repute as a matliematickn and meta- 
physician than aa an economist, and, had he not been 
encouraged hy AlgaroUi, would never have published 
his treatises.^ The poHtical economy of practical states- 
men rnadd no use of economic theories, and so the 
Republic frequently found itaclf face to face with con- 
flicting tendencies without any scientific criterion to 
guide it. 

Tlie wars of Candia and the Morea exhausted the 
public treasury, while the growing audacity of the 
pirates, the competition of England, Holland, and other 
States in the Levant trade, and the upward tendency of 
taxation demanded by the Exchetjuer, all contrihuted 
to undermine Venetian commerce, which was already 
reduced to the narrow limits of home products, and, 
though fairly active in certain departments,^ was no 
longer worthy of a city which once commanded the 
trade of the world. If the population of Venice did 
not actually decrease,^ the standard of comfort declined 
daily. The government was under no illusions as to 
the real facts, and as early as the opening of the seven- 
teenth century the Board of Trade reported that ' ' this 

' Peccbio, St. drlV Ecanomia pubbUea in Tlatla, p. 369. Liagano, iS^^. 
Lanperticci, G. Ories c la scieiwa ecoiiomica del juo trmpo. Veneiia, i865. 
Errera, 51. dell' Eccmoniia PoUtica net sec. XVU e XVUl negii Stati dtlla 
a. V- p[i- !|u. 3^7. 3o8. Veneiia, 1877. 

3 CuTti, At^moiT'ie istoriclie e poUtiche sopra la R. V., I, 3^5. Venesiia, 

■ Duriag Iba last two centuries or iU existence the populatioD of the 
HepublJc rsmained □ea.rly stBlioDarj, oic«pt for a doclioe caused by the 
[ilaguo in iC3o. The etudies of Beloch (Bemllceran^igeschiehle der fl. V., 
cil.), and of Goechfttti {DnlU fonti dells Statistiche in the Alti dell' Islil. 
Voo,, serio IV, T. I, iS'ji-iS'ja) corrected bj ConlenEo (It eens. delta pop.. 
cit. in the Nuovo Ari^h. Ven., XIX, aaS) give ua Iho following figures of 
the population iu the sevcnteanth and eighteenth ceatuiries. : 

Yeer. PopuUtian. Year, PopuUtioD, 

i6i4 i42,Soi 1771 i38,7oo 

iG33 98,»a 1785 i4o,a86 

i64a iao,3g6 1786 iSo.ociS 

i6q6 i3ai6S7 17QO i3D,8a3 

1761 i5a,S4i 1795 137, a4Q 

1766 i4o,a5S -^ 
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iamoua market has almost entirely lost its important 
trade, which has now definitely taken other routes."^ 
In i6ioLeonardo Dona, nephewol' the Doge, exclaimed 
in the Senate, " Where are now the ships and galleons 
whose numbers almost overfilled this port ? " ^ — a cry 
which found a still more depreaaing echo towards the 
close of the Republic in. the lament of Paolo Benier, 
the last Doge hut one: " we have no armamentB," he 
said, "either by sea or by land, no alliances. We 
subsist by chance and good luck." And yet we find 
A'enice armed against the Uakoka and the Barbary 
pirates, and holding its own face to face with the 
Spanish buccaneers, She wisely opened safe ports at 
Spalato in Dalmatia and Durazzo in Albania; she never 
relaxed her efforts to encourage navigation, and granted 
privileges to ship-huilders, master marinera, and sea- 
men; she foatcred insurance companies, and in 1776 
she developed the grandiose scheme of " commerce and 
cuatoms." At the Peace of Paaaarowitz (July ai, 1718), 
with the assistance of England and Holland, she entered 
on a commercial treaty with Charles VI and on another 
with the Sultan, Achmet III.^ But the Turk continued 
to concede to England, France, and Holland privileges 
refused to the hated Republic* Venice sought to 

1 Maria, Storia del Comnercla. VIII, io3. 

^ MunltDeDti' of the Ddd& familj. Libra off. e mag., quoted by BomaDm, 
Storm Doc.. VII, 53o. 

* Venice nas repr^aanli^ by Carlo Huuiiii, aod Turkejr by Ibrahim 
EHondL and Mehemed. The ialorme diaries wereBotert SuUoa. an Eng-li^b- 
man, aod Jacob CuUjers, a Belgian. Id the treety Articles XIIL to 
XXVI, which 19 the last, arc almost entirely devoted la the defiDittOD of 
Lh-e commercial rclatiunt bt^twcea Veaice and the Turi. The treaty is 
published in the lifcueil liiMLorigac d'aclet. nitjolialiaRi. mimoiret el Ira'tlei 
depuis la paiv d'Utrcchl jtiiqu'aa SMiind Conqria de Camftmy, by M. 
Roiissel, b U Haye, 1738, 11, in et seq. (The treaty with Veaice is on pp. 
437 -el leq.) CappsUelli, ^toiiu della BepiibblUa, Tom, XI. reproduces the 
Ircaly IranBUt^d from Latin into llaliaa. Sea al^o ZinLcisen. Gjischiehle dsi 
asmaniselien fieichea in Earopa, Tom. V. Golha. 1857, pp. 53^ nt soq. ; 
jnd Bem.Brd;^, L'ulliina gaerra larco-venniana, i^ii-i-jiS. Firaoie, ifloa. 

* " La Ta-colli otLenuU dsll' Ingliilterra. poi dall' Olanda <lel libere 
triEG.co can lore legni e baadi«re oel Levunte dod Usciarooo a Veaeti ch« la 
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counteract her loasby stipulating fresh commercial treaties 
with Saxony, Sardinia, Portugal, Denmark, and Russia, 
while the Senate called on the Venetian ambassadors for 
minute details on the economic conditions of the nations 
lo which they were accredited. Their spirit of acute 
observation had not deserted them, and they presented 
admirably lucid reports not merely on the constitution, 
pohticB, religion, armament, and characteristics of the 
various countries of Europe, but also on their natural 
products, trade, industries, revenues, expenditures, and 
all the ramificationa of their national life,^ 



ricordsDza dell' sntico loro cnmmercio,''' Belv^'io'ie sl^rka 'I^H' on'jine, 

prvgretli} e ^m^enza <Ui C-pmmer-io 4e Vcnc^iani, wnltoq ty Giann^ndroa 
Don, A.d«ocBto aad Fiscal lo Uio MaaiiittatD da i>o[ini D3:iii, on botialf of tlio 
goveniuiuDt (1737). BiM. Marc, Gl. VII, Jl.a.1. CoJ, iSSi. 

' Amoog the tnaay reports presented by the repreeeatatives of tha 
Republic at foreiign courts it i& worth while to cite tiis despatches of 
the Pailuan, Ccaaro VEgnala, who went lo London as Venetian envoy in 
1763 (Bibl. Marc, CI. VII, ila]. Cod. aSay). Vignola givca deCailml 
iaformatioD on the IraJe aad industries of England. We may qnoto tha 
ToUowiag passage froDi a letter dated February aS, 1766 (fol. 33j of the 
MS.), nhere the tvriler speaks of a new kind of ctaj for the iiianitraclura 
of pipes: " Nel metzo di quslche seria ■ppLicazione, ■ cui mi sono dalo 
volontariamentD. per rcnd'ermi meno inutile cho lia passibita aHi Sovrani 
riguardi doll' Ere. mo Senate", non omelto di getlar I'occhio sopra alcuna di 
quesle Manifatluco luglci^i a parti col anneal a aoppa quelle, deile qnali ne ^ 
mancaote il Ser.uio Domiaio. Non m) per qual comLinaiioDe mi vsnne Talta 
vedare De' g'torni scorsi la Terra, o sia Crels, che qui adoperasi per 
fabbrieir Pippe. Nell' esaDiinarla non polei persuadere nie stesso che aan 
lA ne pOMB trovar di consicnile ancke negli etati di V. V. E. E. Per queslo 
CdgliendoI'Mcasiene dalla Navo Inglose nominsla L'fmperatore ijofnitna, cha 
atL Mr Aciogli^fd ^ niain<]Dli per cold^ti Lidi, ho croduto mia d&verosa 

attduione di spraii^e iiAa ^lostr^ ^ cotestd gr^i'vi^ic^Q Mwi<slnito. osd^ ^ 

pOua rifiODOBCsre, te di equals se as trovi o^llij audd^tt^ PrQviiiqiQ. T«nta 

pj^ ppi mi wno aaioi^la a ei6 tare quanlo mi i uoto, che persona tuddila 
ch« ili pft^nggio si ritrova in Londra, hod £ lonlana di auumeni di erigere 
Goati una Faiihrica e di condurre qualcho abilc apcrajo, perchft liav! cei^ 
tma, che'iu qualcibe pubblico Temtorio esis-la la materia prima, DocesHTia 
■d un tsl Manifatlura . . , lia Creta, osaia la Terra in qnestioue. b! trova 
Delle Proviacic Occidealali ili que»lo Hcgno e paTiLcaUrmenle ne! TerrDiu 
umidi, oleosi e a pjc de' Monti. E^sa k al di presso consimile alia Terra da 
Miccbie. e qui ae ne fa :graD coDBiUmo anche dai Fabbricatori ds' Panai. 
Qaaado la si raccoglie, 6 umida, oleosa, e pssaale. Col tempo poi diiieaa 
arida e seeca. 11 luo colore naturale noa i veramienle bianco ma il tor- 
roeatu del fuoco 5 quello che rendo Candida la Pippa. Qui si cuatodisca 
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Trade, however, had now ceased to attract the Vene- 
tians ; commerce and industry were despised by the 
patricians, more especially by those recently ennobled. 
We have as illustrious eiceptiona the Doge Marco Fosca- 
rini, whoestablished a coral factory at Pontelungo for the 
working of coral brought from Dalmalia and the Levant; 
aJso one of the Zenobio family, who, in the last years 
of the Republic, despatched shiploads of grain to Amer- 
ica and realised his house property and land to raise the 
funds necessary for trading. But these were excep- 
tions, and the rich preferred to invest in estates on the 
mainland-^ The collapse of trade, undermined by com- 
petition and by heavy duties, was marked by a series of 
bankruptcies, which neither preventive legislation nor 
severe penalties imposed by the Board of Trade were 
able to hinder. Tlie messetaria, which in the palmy 
days of Venetian trade was the sole lax imposed on 
commercial contracts, was followed by numerous and 
burdensome duties, "da allri pesi addosaali ai hasti- 
menti, dai esorbitanti dispendi delle contumacie, peate, 
lazzaretti, et altro; dalle tante spedizioni in doane diverse 
con numerosi ministri e stanchezzi dalla soggezione delle 
arti, dall' inviluppo dei vincoli che encatenano la liberla 
della mercatura."* The officials entrusted with the 

eon tuEa scloiia miMla Terra, clia m iin Ctpitano Ingleae obhsso di Ira- 
■portgrne in etteri Stall, aog-gnacerebbe alia pona pOcuniatia di lOO L!f6 
oterline. Quells poca, che io paint ipi]i4&triosB>nBiits iifaeuj^anui, titi io. 
piccol* Ca^^etla nr«6eBtala a coto^to grB^viaaiiDa MagiBlrsta daLla ditta. Sala- 
taau TrevoB, mio carrlapondonle e aeUa med'CsimB vi (rpv^raoo pur« 
V. V. E. E. pacbo iGiDBati di foglia <Ji tabacfD di Spa^a, Q poca terra 
Di'turalB d'Avaoa, con la quale ai meKoU, e si d^ il colore al Tabacco. 
Senia detla lorra aoa avrektte II Tabacco di Spa.gaa. quul bcl colore, per 
cui UdIo li raccoQiaurla." 

• ■■ Lo commerco de Venhe eat Hen loin d'etre en un fiUt Qorieaaal, et 
cela pour divemes raitoDS. . . - II y a de ^andsdroiU sur los raarchaadiaoa. 
Lei gens de quality tiennent le traGc au dcasoua d'-eux ot quaod Ees mar- 
cbandH wdX deveous riches et capable a d'un plus grand niJ^ocB lis le qujltont 
pour la plu^part et achetlcnt la noblesse.'' Mlsson, Nouoelle voyage d'halic 
(1688). Supplemeot to Addison'* Remarquet sur I'llalie, IV, 53. Paris, 

■ Saritlara 22 Sett. t7t7 dei Deputati al CQinmercio e V SatiU aila 
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supervision of commerce did nol cease to suggest the 
n&cessary steps to meet the evils, while the merchants 
made lively representations in favour of a reduction of 
dues which would secure facilita alle navi cU praticar 
quesio porta} And yet in i684 the government re- 
imposed the impost duties, which had been abolished 
twenty-two years previously, and in 1761 they with- 
drew certain reductions of customs granted in lySG.* 

But meanwhile foreign shipping templed by the low- 
nc3s of customs dues had begun to frequent the porta 
of Genoa, Leghorn. Attcona, and Trieste,^ the last two 
proving especially formidable rivals, who disputed with 
Venice the commercial supremacy in the Adriatic. 
Ancona was declared a free port in I73a,* while Trieste 
flourished on the privileges continually granted her by 
Austria. Giovanni Alvise Mocenigo, ambassador in 
France, wrote, on September 4. i?^!, that he had 

mercaiizia, publiaWd per naue Bi^acco^Palazci, p. la. Veneiia, 187a. The 
Savi and DepuUCi add (p. 37] : ' ' Quel Qumcro iDHtimerabile de agravi. e 
quel popolo de miQistri. che par vari« e diversi runzioni et impicghi sommi- 
mente aMig;oDO e faastimanti e oierci a causa respeltivamenti: dell^ loro 
iDtroduzione nei porli, e dai loro diaciridii, cootucnazie, laiiaretti, baslazi. 
fanti. priori, giianliaai. nodari, cogilori ed altri che hanno eempre dato 
molivn di redajni. dl ricorsi e di lacrime." 

1 Sentliij-a viedita di Simone GiogaCU, Nfgo:ianle Veneto del tee. XVII. 
PubLish«j per cqezp HcaU-Berclta. Vcneiia, i856. 

^ Occiom'Bomffo-as,IJeteonimiTeiadiVtn.Mlsee.XVH,^. ig. Veneiia, 
1 891. 

* Giannandrea. Bon, in his repoH we have -quoted, ftTilei : " GV laglHsi, 
Olandos! oA allre ogiiooi principiaraao a rraqueeitare que' porli intllali 
dsl viag^o piu cqn-tp e cgERroodo « datie agevplewe loro actordaLe." The 
Board of Trade, under dale of Augiut 3-1, 176(1, d^larc that " la gu^rra 
air iodu^LHa the ci vennc resa god eaetuiDiu, con privilegi, e cod alBtta- 
mcpti diii viciiii «moU forti con dannoevide-ntiMinaodi quesU Piaiia, d-elle 
nojlre A,rli e ffivigaziono e del pubbllco Erano" (Arch, ds Stala, Savt alia 
M«rc,, Seritt., B* 337). 

** Giaaoandrea Boa nrots thus about Adcodb : " La CorLo d! Roma colli 
fraachl^a coDccs&a ia Ancoaa. maocato quel zt^lo cLe scomusicara cotoro 
avevano commenio cod gli infcdeli, ed erelici. invita ella i medcslm! ne\ 
.1110 slato. \e permetle liberty di cascteaza.. gli dona aiciireua c prolezlone : 
lanto I'inLeresMi acccca anche le petsoae piA bacrc. e la vioce wpra ta 
roligione. In fatli 6 iipn coirisposU, Lc mcrci pifi prcciose arrivale 
in AncoDa soua prevcnule da Ba^sc ed AlLania Turca." 
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^thered from one of the French ministers that the 
Court of Vienna was about to lake steps per erigere 
Trieste in deposito del comraercio deW Adriaiico, and 
tendered the following prudent advice; if, he argued, 
the Venetian government would adopt measures for 
improving their commercial system, it would he dilfi- 
cult for the port of Trieste to expand, while the port of 
Venice would certainly assume a growing activity; if, on 
the other hand,, everything was lelt to chance without 
Btudy of the question, without forethought, without the 
adoption of measure* suited to the altered circumstances.. 
Trieste would certainly owe her aggrandisement lo this 
culpahle neglect,' The government of the Repuhllc 
cannot perhaps be accused of carelessness, but it cer- 
tainly displayed Irresolution. No sooner had it granted 
a concession than it repented and returned to its an- 
cient theories of protection under the influence of 
those who remained obstinately attached to the past ; 
as, for example, tlie patrician Almord Giustinian, who 
declared in lyS^ that " le merci forestiere, singolar- 
mente nei generi ai quali possono supplire le industrie 
dello Slato, esser dovrehbero proibite, in modo da 
non pennettcre I'ingresso neppure col pagamento del 
dazio. " ' 

This rigid protectionist system of customs naturally 
encouraged smuggling, which has always been one way, 
though an illicit one, of inculcating free trade and proving 
its utility. The earliest notices on the subject of smug- 
gling and on the steps taken to check it arc to he found 
in the papers of the Callaver (laSo); and the series of 
enactments for the repression of fraud in the lading of 

* Publiehcd per nosze Cecchiai-Andreoli. Venazi'a, 1876. On Ihia 
qiieslion of Iho growth of Trieslo, see tha reporl of [he Board of Trade, 
Siiir ingyandimento Hi TriMtt nel see. XVtll. Drawn up in 1768 and pub- 
lt«becl per none Guaita-GozEi (Venesia, 187^) ; and Marche»i, Le toniihiani 
eommereiali -di Venezia di frante a Trirste n«f sec, XV !U. Venozia, i885. 

' Bcnzcifli, L'at^aii^nia dei nofiifr in Ci Zaslinian a Venezia (in th« 
Antoh^Vi Ven,, An-nall, c. 6, p. 33i. Fellre, 1901). 
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eliipg and for the protection of compierctal privilegefl, 
is continued in unbroken succession during trie follow- 
ing centuries. The steady rise in the customs duties 
increased the activity of the smugglers, and tlie terrors 
of the law failed to damp their ardour; in armed 
bands they boldly broke through the cuatoma cordona, 
tore down, paliaades, and wounded and slew the excise- 
men. In 1617 the Senate appointed tljree of its 
members aa customs commissioners. Smuggling waa 
commonest on board the merchant galleys, especially 
those that traded to Dalmatia and Albania. On July 10, 
i6a5, the Board of Trade received orders to draw up a 
disiinfa, particolar et intlera nola of all bills of lading.^ 
The Turks resident in Venice were among the most 
active of the amugglers.' In i6ai the Doge Anlonio 
Priuli had granted to the Turkish merchants, as an ex- 
change house, the great palace huUt originally by the 
Pesaro family close to San Giacomo dall' orlo, which, 
passed from them to the Dukes of Ferrara. But the 
daimoso et pernicioso abaso was not confined to any 
particular class, and we find persone cCogid condizion, 
including the patricians themselves, engaged in emug- 
gling, as ia proved by a decree of the Senate dated 
December 27, ifijio. To deal with this abuse the 
Senate, in 1716, appointed a new JnqiiisUore sopra 
dazl. But the repealed erection of new oiTices was of 
no avail to remedy the evils which were eating out the 
heart of Venetian commerce, and the five commission- 
ers appointed in 170.^ to aaaiat the Board of Trade 
frequently found themselves in opposition to the Board 
itself, and their oITice did not last for more than fifty 
years . 

With the decline of Venetian commerce came the 
collapse of her industries. Fisheries in the lagoon and 
in the Adriatic, and market gardening on tlie islands 

1 AtcIi. ill Stato. Scnata. Mar, Reg. 83. fol, gi. 
s Ibid., fol. igS. aoo. 
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of the estuary still flourished ; they employed about 
thirty thousand souls, and after supplying the capital 
and some of the provinces, brought in a revenue of one 
hundred and twenty thousand ducala by trade with 
other Stales.^ Glass, arms, soap, wax, atuil's, were 
still exported to distant countrieB ; trade in woollen 
caps was active in Barbary and the Levant ; Venetian 
drugs, especially Iriaca, were in great demand in 
Turkey. River navigation, though not ao llourisliing 
as it once was, still survived. Trade along the land 
routes, except the one over the passes of Pontebba and 
Primolano, languished. Craftsmen and dealers, arti- 
ficers and merchants, from all countries continued to 
meet in great numbers at the Aacenaiontide Fair, 
which still retained its position in spite of the danger- 
ous competition of the great Fair at Senigallia, insti- 
tuted by Pope Clement XIL But Venetian industries 
suffered from the rigid adherence to trade secrets and 
Ihe empirical methoda of the past, which prevented 
them from holding their own in competition willi other 
nations^ who had availed themselves of gcientilie dis- 
coveries. The praiseworthy efforts of private indi- 
viduals were powerless to infuse new vigour into native 
industry, which found itself unable to face the altered 
conditions either by its innate sLiU or through the 
protection aiforded by the government, though some 
lew industries alhed to arts were still able to rival the 
products of the preceding centuries, especially those 
which dealt with furniture or dress. 

The glass-workers of Murano still knew how to wed 
the fine taste of the earlier models to the prevalent 
barocco style without any sacrifice of harmony. The 
art of glass-blowing reached its highest possible per- 
fection in the gradation of coloursi in enamels, in the 
imitation of chalcedony, in the preparation of that 
glittering composition called avvenlarina, it is said, 

■ Lomberii, ilfemaric, loc. cit. 
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from the fortuitous discovery of the compound by 
Vincenzo Miotti in the first years of the Seicento. 
Miotti belonged to the lllustrioTis family which, in 
company with the Briani, lent an inipiilae to the head 
manufacture and to all other branches of the glass 
works at Murano.^ In 1606 Girokmo Magagnati, alter 
continual experimcntB, succeeded in colouring crystal 
while retaining its transparency, and cutting it in facets 
so as to enable him to imitate precious stones. To 
Magagnati ia likewise due the subatitution of cryatal 
panes in windows instead of the older bottle-glass 
roundels. Liberale Motta carried the making of looking- 
glasses to perfection, and in 1680 he turned out mirrors 
of a size hitherto lanknown. The trade in glaaa con- 
tinued to yield handsome returns during the seventeenth 
century, until the furnaces of France, of England, and 
above all of Bohemia, thanks to new mechanical and 
chemical discoveries, ousted the hand-worker and tlie 
blowpipe. 2 The workman of Murano, relying on his 
native artistic instinct and on the long traditions of 
hiB craftj conleniptuoUsly rejected every innovation, 
and treated as an outlaw any one who dared to aban- 
don the inveterate methods of the art.^ For example, 
Giuseppe Briati, with laudable initiative, went as a work- 
man to Prague; when lie returned to his native island 
in 1736, he secured a patent for working glass al modo 
di Boemia, but his fellow craftsmen pursued him with 
such rancour that in 1739 he was obliged to petition 
the Council of Ten to be allowed to transfer his furnaces 
to the parish of theCarmine in Venice. Again, in I774i 



' Zanelti, Vine-, SdIC amenlariae artificKic. "Voan'm. 1873. 

^ MatinicT, Veitiie, set ar^ dicoralifs, cil., p. aofi. 

' " Leurs mail u fad u re H do drapa, de vcrre, el de soye o'egileal pal 
celles Aoi aiiCres pais. \h llcii qu'uiiQ nation inarch.a.ade doit Mrs loujours 
pour !cs soiivellcH modeH el disposce k clianger selnn Ics cnnjoncturea et Ise 
occasinaa qui sc prfBCDleint : les VcnlCiens au coDlriire eont pour aiiiBi dire 
eiwlaves do Icitrs- BDcieaa droits el de Icurs >iei1lce costumes, r« qui tauriLF 
fort H leur prejuiiiicc." Addieaii, addiLioas lo Mimod, loc. cLt. 
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when a professor of chemistry suggested certain im- 
proveraenta in the construction of the furnaces the 
\furano glass-blowers petitioned the government to reject 
the scheme, adding, with a touch of irony, that prac- 
tice, as frequently happened, was not in harmony with 
the illustrious professor's theories. But by this time 
the old-fashioned method of the blowpipe Iiad been 
universally abandoned for the mould and the wheel, 
and that beautiful industry, which still numbered three 
hundred and forty ^ craftsmen between Venice and 
Murano, languished and wag swept away by the com- 
petition of hundreds of foreign workshops. Toward 
the clone of the Republic there was a revival of the 
art, and specimens not unworthy of Murano's ancient 
glory were produced by the Miotti, Bigagha, Seguso, 
Mestre, Barbini, Gastadello, and MotLa. Nor were 
efforts to adopt modern methods quite unknown, and 
Giorgio Barbaria, in 1790, opened a furnace for making 
black glass bottles on the English lines. 

Foreigners, however, fully appreciated the artistic 
taste of the Venetian artificers and. sought to introduce 
it into their factories. In spite of the severe penalties 
against migration, artisans passed from Murano to Eng- 
land to work in crystal for the Duke of Buckingham, 
while two famous glasa-blowera of Murano, Giocomo 
and Alviae Luna, went to Tuscany on the invitation 
of the Grand Duke Cosimo II. In 1670 Colbert per- 
suaded other Muranese workmen to bring the secret of 
Venetian mirror-making to France, where in i6C5 the 
Manufacture royale des glaces & miroir had already been 
founded. 

The lace industry, already flourishing in the Cinque- 
cento, reached its higliest technical development in the 
seventeenth century. Church vestments and personal 
linen and dress were adorned with maslerpiecea of the 

> K'atr. gtn. AtlC anayr. per gli anni 1766— 1770 iti Lamperlico'i 
G. Af. OriM, ciE. 
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needle and bobbin. The panto iagliato ajloraini, which 
is distinguished by a narrow cord running round the 
design, came into vogue about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and is certainly the most sumptuous of 
aW the laces. But this beautiful industry also ftuOered 
from foreign competition. Colbert brought Venetian 
lace-makers to France, and challenged punto di Venezia 
by panto di Francia, while he forbade the introduction 
of Venetian lace into France. At Rheims a lace factory 
with special privileges was opened, and Venetian lac3.| 
girls under the direction of Maria Colbert, the minis- [ 
ter's niece, a nun in the convent of Sainte Claire, held 
the market. Other factories at Alenjon, Argentan, 
Cbantilly, Gisors, Sedan, and Gharleville sprang into i 
being; wliile Bedford, Buckingham, and Dorset, in( 
England, and Brussels, Malines, and Antwerp in Bel-i 
gium, actually sent tlicir products to the Venetian 
market; and Venetian factories, whicll had shown the- 
way to the rest of the world, came in their turn toj 
imitate the laces of France and Flanders and obtained 
privileges from the government for Iheir products. 

During the last years of the Republic some Venetian i 
industries displayed an exquisite grace of design, and 
taste in ornamentation reached a refinement and deli- 
cacy, hitherto unsurpassed, in furniture, laces, stufis, — 
everything, in short, which had to do with the person 
or the house, The art of metal working had lost none 
of its traditional beauty, and displayed its wonted ele- 
gance not only in objects of virla but even in the most 
ordinary utensils in daily use. The bronze-founders 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries produced 
Buch masterpieces as the andirons thai were recently 
in the PeJoszo Calbo-Crolta, the gates of Sansovino'B 
Loggetta, the work of Antonio Gai and the chancel 
gates in the Scuola di San Rocco by Giuseppe Filiberti. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat impure style of the 
seventeenth and the rather feeble style of the eighteenth 
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century, domaatic utensils belonging to these two ccn- 
turies bear the imprint of a refined artistic sense, which 
manifBats itself in bronze, copper, iron, cast or wrought 
into candleaticka, lamps, coffers, inkpots, jars, and- 
irona, snufferSj braziers, scaldini, warming-pans,, keys, 
and BO on. 

Venetian pottery, though not produced in abundance, 
poasessed grace of form and design. The potter 
Francesco Vezzi, who went to Saxony to master his 
craft, Bectolini of Murano (lyBS), Heweike of Dresden 
(1757), Geminiano Cozzi of Modena (I765)^ put upon 
the market vases copied from the Chinese and dinner 
services, in which, beneath a very transparent varnish, 
the colours were gracefully adapted to the mouldings, 
and patterns of ribbon and wreaths wound and un- 
wound themselves round the borders. To complete 
the set the potter would add to the plates and dishes, 
with their Dowers and delicate pale roses, little groups 
of goddesses and amorini and shepherde&ses of Arcadia 
to deck the fables of the great, — groups wlxich recall 
the exquisite early designs. The last of the Venetian 
porcelain manufactories was that of the Cozzi, whose 
earlier mark was the name of Venice, stamped in full, 
and then the red anchor. The business lasted down 
to 181 2. 

The art of the tapes try- weavers in the eighteenth 
century could boast the delicate designs of Pielro 
Davanao and of the Roman Antonio Dini, who was 
assisted in his work by his daughters Lucia and 
Giuseppa.^ The slamped-leather makers, who used to 
number aeventy-onc shops, were reduced to four in 
the eighleentii century, though they were able, in 1790, 
to undertake a contract for one thousand pieces, which 

' Of Ihe wcirLi of D!u1 , who had a. lapsEtr^r loom in Venice frcm 1 76a 
to 1769. we slil] possess Ihe «tiiudard of the church of SbdIi Maria Mater 
Domiai ; Itie seaU and baf Xs of the Iwd1\« armchairs bj Bm&EoLaa, dow in 
the Museo Civico ; and Uie carpel of the church of the Fava. 
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weie splendidly executed.^ As a proof of the excellency 
to which the manufacture of artistic stufTs had attained, 
we have the gold brocade of the baldachino belonging 
to the Scuola di San Rocco, ordered in 1706, which 
coat five hundred ducats. And yet at Venice fashion 
preferred the artistic fabrics of France in spite of the 
fact that Venetian taste found its admirers in foreign 
countries; for example, in 17B0, Austria tempted to 
Trieste, by promises of handsome payment, several 
Venetian craftsmen, among them a Locatelli, a master 
in the making of velvets. It was no vain boast that 
Goldoni places in the mouth of Anzoleto, his silk- 
weaver : " Manca, in eto paese dei ottimi desegnadoriP 
Venezia no xe acarsa de bei talenti. In tutte le scienze 
la xe stada sempre felice : e adesso piu che mai in ste 
ia^une fioriece 1 bei spiriti e '1 bon gusto e le novitS." ^ 
The spirit of refinement which animates the niintitest 
details of every-day life at this period is evidenced in 
the very advertisements by which shopkeepers called 
attention to their wares. These usually displayed the 
sign of the shop, and the most attractive were those 
of the Merceria, where silk and cloth-of-gold could be 
purchased. 

But good taste alone could not save the Venetian 
market- Abundance and ease of production, more 
especially in the case of goods that were not purely 
ornamental, was essential. In 1617 and 1697 the 
Republic, in order to foster native industries, forbade 
the import of foreign cloth , and furthermore com- 
pelled its subject provinces to purchase certain goods, 
Buch as wool, cloth, and collon, in Venice only. At 

* [Msricbio], Jstitula Ji Unere in carpo le arli, VeDeiia, 1794. 

* Una delle ll/;ime iei'e di iaraevale, Acl IV, sceaa Sv. In Oilier 
p«s9ageB sIeo GoliJooi gunl!^ ridicules llie rathicm wLich demanded odIji 
forftigti producls. In his Femmine pantiglcoie (Acl U, Ecene viii) Iho 
Gouotesa ClHric^p wbqii ailinirinE b sliifT cf a h^otisQtDt) p-aU^ru, ^ctaiSiE : 
Biscyica pai iltria : grun Pniigi I frt Italia non sanno fare dl ijuefLe iloffc ; but 

if sggn a; slie learns ILallhe sluff is really Veu-elian, ;ilie si^t: Quanda noit i 
di Prancia, nert la vogllo, . . . Pfr essci- belia ^eve tsffr di Froneia, 
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the opening of the Settecenlo upwards of one thousand 
five hundred hands were engaged in the wool trade, 
but towards the close of the RepubKc the output, 
which in the sixteenth century reached a total of 
twenty-eight thousand webs a year, had fallen to six 
hundred webs.' So, too, the eight hundred sUk looms, 
which in the middle of the eighteenth century em- 
ployed twelve thousand hands and yielded forty thou- 
sand pieces of clolh-of-gold and eighty thousand of 
plain ailk, had fallen, by 179a, to sixty, employing 
only one thousand hands. ^ 

In 1710 the Senate, with a view lo defeating compe- 
tition, granted leave to manufacture cloth in the Dutch 
and English manner both in Venice and on the main- 
land . This measure gave some assistance to the 
provinces, where water power was available to supple- 
ment hand labour, but it still further depressed the 
industry in the city of Venice, where weaving could 
he carried an by manual labour only.^ Similarly, with 
a view to fostering silk-weaving in Venice, the introduc- 
tion of manufactured silk, even from the provinces, 
was rendered illegal, and, further, the aaJe of raw silk 
abroad was prohibited to the incalculable damage of the 
grower.^ Such odious restrictions could not last long, 
but by the time they were gradually removed, many 
Venetian industries had already migrated from the 
lagoon ; by the eighteenth century the ailk-weavers had 
settled in Friuli, Vieenza, and Padua ; the cloth-makers 
in Schio and Follina; the colton-spinners in Cividale 
and Tolmezzo ; the coppersmith flourished in Friuli, 
and the product of wrought iron was concentrated in 
the Breeciano, whose smiths between the years 179^ 



^ Andrea Tron's discourse 00 the Arts and Gratia 07^4), Bomanin, 
l\, 85. 

s Lamberti. Mem., loc. ci(. 
a Marin, St. d^i Comm,, VIII a35 at w<\. 
* Ibid., pp. 394 el »«<]■ 
tol. I. — 4 
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and 1797 supplied One hundred and fifty thousand 
muskets to Spain alone- 

The guilds of Venice, however, were atill numerouB, 
even during the last years of the Republic; and although 
many of them had fallen low, some — such as the dyers, 
the furriers, the silk-spinneris, the gold-thread and gold- 
leaf makers, tbe hatters, the wig-maters, the fruiterers, 
and the bargees — stilt enjoyed Bufficient revenues to en- 
able them to build or to restore their halls. But the 
days were long gone by when a trade guild could adorn 
its chapel or its chapter-house with pictures by Bellini, 
Carpaccio, or Titian; the brethren were now content to 
see some unknown and feeble dauber represent the 
process of their art in miserable Utile canvases — 
themselves a teBtimony to the univereal decline — which 
were exposed in the churches on the feael of the patron 
saint and on other religious solemnities.' The trade 
guilds were still close bodies; admission was obtainedr 
as in the past, only hy paying an entrance fee, serving 
apprenticeship, and passing an examination, which con- 
sisted in producing, in the presence of a commiasion, 
some object relating to the craft. 

But provisions which in other circumstances were 
salutary, only proved pernicious in the extraordinary 
complications of the new ideas and in face of current 
events . Venetian industries migh t have revived in 
the warm air of liberty; but the master craftsmen, 
seeing their revenues dwindling, made every effort to 
ejtclude all who were not lilolali in mariegola. The 
government was not blind to the errors which in- 
duced the steady decline of industry, but instead of 
taking energetic steps to remove the old defects, such 

^ In Ihe cellars of the Ehical Palace, amaaga Dumber of pictures, covered 
with dust and for tJie mo&l pari tvorihlcBK, -were rouDil acme which nidelj 
represeDt ihe processes of various Venetian crafts and are of some talue 
as illusLraLiDg tfae costume of liielr date, A few years ago they w«re 
Uken from LJieir obscure abolo aod bung on the walla of a smaU room 
in the Museo Arcioologico in tlio Dutal Palace. 
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as State interference, protection, monopoly, it had re- 
course to compromises and inefTicicnt makGghifts. In 
1714 and 1717 the Senate asked the Board of Trade 
and the Comm^issioners on Commerce whether it would 
be deairahle to throw open the trade guilds, as had been 
attempted in 1577 and iG3o^; the answer, dated Jan- 
uary 5, 17191 was favourabls to the principles of free 
trading, hut with restrictions, for example, that the 
guilds should be thrown open lo Venetian subjects only. 
AftOr aix days the Senate passed the following abstract 
reaolution, ' ' that the close guilds of this city ought to 
be thrown open as regards victuallers, merchants, and 
manufacturers," but it was lell: to the discretion of the 
various magistracies to give effect to this recommenda- 
tion. This allorded the guilds the opportunity to op- 
pose the government proposals, and, as a matter of fact, 
only a few of the crafts related to the woollen trade 
opened their doors. In 1751 an Inqaisiiore alle Arti 
was appointed, and we must admit that the reports of 
some government oOicea show a wise tenacity in dem- 
onstrating that the system of close guilds was really the 
cause of the distress among the lower classes, and that 
although the peculiar site of the city, which was forced 
lo subsist on imported goods, rendered it possibly advis- 
able that certain gudds — the victuallers, for instance — 
should remain closed in order to prevent the creation of 
undesirable corners in the necessities of daily hfe, yet 
it was intolerable that manufactures and industries 
should not be open to ail, even to foreigners? These 
proposals and resolntions bore no fruit, and the ma- 
jority of the guilds, desirous of relaiuing the traditions 
of their craft and tlie ancient rules of protection and 
privilege, resisted every attempt at reform. The gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, with no fixed principles 

^ See the docmncnlj published by SagT'Sdo \a his Consarterig detle Arti 
idijitative. pp. 187 «t Bsq. 
* Ihid., pp. J go eti^q. 
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to guide it and faced by a strong current of opposition, 
legislated from day to day. with the result that its ac- 
tion was frequently contradictory. The Inqaisitore alie 
Arti, PaoEo Quirini, declared, in I75g, that "foreign 
competition is always useful: if foreign excels native, it 
thrives; if it is inferior, it falls." ^ Such is the law of 
nature; power is everything in this world; the weak 
and incapable arc bound to yield to the vigorous and 
courageous. But the Republic, which in the past had 
not hesitated to associate ils own people with Germans, 
Turks, Armenians, Albanians, Greeks, and Other foreign 
races, oQ'ering lliem hospitality, to their mutual benefit 
as far as commerce was concerned, now, ia ita de- 
clining years, when it was proposed to throw open the 
guilds, took a resolution which ran counter to its own 
traditions and to the sound theories of the Inquisitor 
Paolo Quirini. 

The people of the Griaons, who in virtue of com- 
mercial and political alliances stipulated in i6o3 and 
1706, flocked in large numbers to Venice, exercised 
their callings, usually of ahoemakera, knife-grinders, 
and pastry-cooks, won admission to their respective 
guilds, and had prospered to such an extent as to 
rouse the jealousy of every Venetian of their trade; but 
now they gradually saw themselves deprived of their 
liberties, until they were finally forbidden the exercise 
of any calling, and in 1766 they were obhged to aban- 
don the State. The economic decay of any nation is 
invariably characterised by alternations of fear which 
suggests restrictionsi and of hope which counaela free- 
dom. For example, in i665, in order to protect the 
manufacture of majolica and to defeat the competition 
of Sevres in France and of Meissen in Saxony, the gov- 
ernment prohibited the importation of terra cotta; but 
seeing that the art did not revive In Venice, in spite of 
this measure, it adopted a more liberal altitude, and in 

' Sagredo, Coraorierie dtlle Arli edijUalivt, p, loS. 
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173& it conceded to Giovan Battista Antonibon the 
right to open a shop in Venice ibr the sale of the earth- 
enware produced in hig potteries at Nove, near Basaano. 
In 1786 it exempted from duties the pottery owned by 
Caffo of Bassano, and in 1758 il even went the length 
of permitting the Hewelkes. husband and wife, to erect 
in the State of Venice a manufactory of Saxony china. 
Yet again, departing from their principle of keeping 
the crafts distinct, the government, in 1753, allowed 
tile brothers Bertolini of Morano to add to their enamel, 
glass, and bead industry a manufactory of majolica. 
The Republic went further; it offered, with excessive 
liberality, subsidies and prizes in money; to encourage 
the silk, industry it spent a miUion in thirteen years, 
and in eleven years nine hundred and forty thousand in 
attempting tofosterllie Padcan ribbon trade. ^ In 1765 
it accorded to Oeminiano Cozzi a monthly subsidy of 
thirty ducats for twenty years " in order to encourage 
him to extend the production of his universally popular 
porcelain, to the benefit of the citizens and the preserva- 
tion of the State revenue," ^ 

in 1773 Ihe Inquiaitore alle Arti opened an inquiry 
into the condition of the trade guilds, which still 
occupied tliirty thousand hands, and administered a 
aeriea of interrogatories to which the various wardens 
had to respond. Let us take as an example the 
case of the once flourishing goldsmiths' guild, and 
the warden's answers. They will give us a clear 
and accurate view of the regulations which obtained 
in most other guilds, of the history of this graceful 
art and of its rapid decline. The Inquisitore begins by 
asking when the guild was founded, and the warden 
replies: " The guild had its happy birth in this serene 
metropolis in the thirteenth century, and has ever been 
regarded with kindly eye by the government, zealous 

1 RomaDin, VIII, 379. 

^ Drake, NoUm on Venetian CertanKt, LoadoiiK 1 868, 
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and careful of its welfare and advancemenl as being 
at all times recognised aa an Ornament of tbc 8tate.' 
A&kcd at what age apprentices are received and liow 
long they must serve before tbey con become master 
gold&milhs, tbe warden answers: "Apprentices must 
be eilber natives of \eniue or of tbe Stale of Venice; 
tbe^ must be between seven and eigbteea ycara of age; 
they are admitted to a five years' apprenticeship under 
some maater goldsmitb, and under the obligation to 
remain for the whole of that lime with the same master 
unless he gives them leave to lake service under another 
master goldsmith. The apprentices at present number 
as many as 190." After serving their apprenticeship 
they become hands for twelve years. " On the close of 
this period, if they wish to become masters they must 
pass Etn examination which consists in making with their 
own hands one of the; most ddHcult objects known to 
the crafl, or branch of the croft, into which Ihcy aspire 
to pass as master; the examination is carried on in tbe 
presence of experts, and If the candidate passes he is 
then Bubmitted for ballot before tbe council of the 
guild, and if accepted be becomes a master goldsmitb. 
Without a master Si certificate no one is allowed to open 
a shop in any part of the city, nor yet to work on his 
own account, in any private house or in a shop. The 
number of hands is at present 5o." The warden goes 
on to Bay that " besides the hands who have served 
their apprenticeship there is a considerable number 
who have not passed through apprentieeship, Venetians, 
provincials, and even foreigners, who are admitted on 
recognition of their capacity. Their number at present 
is id." " The sltOpS Open and working in the city num- 
ber 170. Some of tliem have a considerable capital at 
their back, some but a small capital, and very many 
with no capital at all." After dwelling on the various 
branches {colonnellt) of the guild, the warden goes on 
to describe its constitution: " Once & year the general 
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chapter of our craft, met in our guild hall at San 
Giovanni di Rialto, under the auspices ol" Sant' Antonio 
Abbate, elect the following officers: the Prior, the re- 
ceiver of the military tax, the Secretary, and the mem- 
bers of the Council, the valuers, experts, and assayers, all 
of them master goldBuiiths, as well as the Ucverend, the 
Chaplain, and all otlier onicers, clerks, and the bedels. 
Tlieae hold office for life, subject to annual reconiirma- 
tiort. The government olHcee, to which the guild is 
subordinate, are the Giustiziere Vecchi, the Provveditori 
aUe Artiglierie — to whom all the city guilda are also 
subject — the Masaari all' Ori el Argenti in Cecca (the 
bullion oflJcers in the mint), the Officialialla Bella degl' 
Orofici (or hall-mark officials), and the Provveditori 
in Cecca (or Masters of the Mint)." The revenues of 
the guild consisted of the entrance fee and other dues 
{laminarle) exacted from the members, besides the eum 
of one thousand five hundred ducats for the dowering 
of four daughters of master goldsmiths, and another 
legacy of one thousand ducats for the benefit of poor 
brothers. When asked to give his views as to the 
reasons for the decay of the guild and bis proposals for 
its revival, the warden replied by pointing to competi- 
tion, and suggested still further restrictions. "This 
confraternity flourished," he said, " as long as gold and 
silver smiths held the supremacy in Venice, to whom 
orders were committed not only by Venetians but also 
by foreigners. But when this craft became common 
and tlie secrets of the trade were dilTused, not merely 
among the neighbouring States but even in remote for- 
eign countries, orders fell off here, and little remained 
but purely local commissions, and even these were 
challenged by the few foreign artificers. There is 
another point: the decline in oar craft is due in no 
small measure to the excessive number of apprentices 
and hands, and also to the goldsmiths' shops which are 
opened in remote parts of the citj, and therefore escape 
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the inspection and tha taxation which fall on the ownei 
of shops ia the goldamiths' quarters at San Marco and 
Rialto. It would therefore he as well, before going any 
further into the question, to close the guild for twenty 
years, or whatever period your Excellencies may ap- 
prove, that ia to say, to forbid expressly the artichng 
of any new apprentices for that period, and thus to 
prevent the choking of the craft by a number of persons 
who must inevitably remain unemployed and be cast 
upon the city. A much more valuable provision for 
the resuscitation of the craft would be the return to the 
ancient rule which required that all the goldsmiths and. 
jewellers shall be concentratad at Rialto and San Marco^ 
or on a line between those two points. Further, it is 
a common practice nowadays for hands who become 
masters to open shops without a penny of capital, which 
results in scandal to our profession and to the city; we 
are, therefore, of opinion that it would have a salutary 
effect if a law were passed providing that no one who 
was not the son of a master may open a shop without 
first depositing twcnty-fivc ducats in the treasury of 
the gu'M- This would give the guild a revenue to 
he applied to current expenses for which it never haa ; 
funds/' ' I 

To pass from the gentle art of the goldsmith to the 
ruder art of the boat-builder. The Gastaldo of the 
sgueraro/i answers the Inquisitore by stating that the craft 
was erected into a union in 1610; apprentices are ad- 
mitted up to fourteen years of age. with six years' service 
as prentice and two as a hand^ ; of sixty master builders 
forty-five were employed in the yards, fifteen were un- 
occupied. After inquiring into the revenue, taxes, and 
expenditure of the union, the Inquisitore asked for 



1 ArcK. di Stato, Itufttit. alle orti. &■ i, fal. a^^. 

' The ei ami nation, for a maBter's certiGHte wiis t? 'draw oul deeigns for 
building a ship's hull, if tlie uandidfttB aspired io falibricar di groaso or ta 
Buti-B ■ goadola if lie wUhed lavorar dl galtitO' 
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Buggeslions/jer dar maggior alintento all' arte stessa. The 
GaetaLdo replied that the government could itself assist 
the trade by giving orders that when the State forests 
were cut the master shipwrighta might choose the timber 
beet suited to their purpose. There wag also a serious 
obstacle to the full development of the trade, and that 
was the monopoly enjoyed by the venders of pitch, who 
sold the raw material at exorbitant prices. Finally, said 
the Gastaldo, it would be of immense service Id the 
craft if they were free to work, not only in the yarda 
but also from rafts on the open waters, without being 
prevented by the CalJtera' Union among the arsenal 
hands.-" 

The inquiry into the other art? and crafts contin- 
ues with question and answer all pitched in a tone 
of depressing monotony. Some of them are starved 
to death through lack of orders, failure of demand, 
ahrinkage in profits^; others see themselves threat^ 
ened by freedom of competition^ ; others, again, de- 
mand a reduction in the taxes per sollevar I'economia 
sbllanciala e vacUla/ile* ; or a diminution of the interest 
due on capital borrowed''; others appeal to the gov- 
ernment to reform abuses, violation of privilege and 
frauds.^ 

The whole grave question of commercial decline 
was discussed in the Senate on May 33, 1784, and 
Andrea Tron, Inquisitore alle Arli, made a notable 
speech in which, while praising the efforts of the 
government to encourage trade, he did not hesitate to 
demonstrate that if the rich would not abandon their 

' Arcl. di Slalo, Inqtiis. alio ard, B*' I, to\, 3o3 el saq. The 
SgueraroU were permitted to ivor k. onlj on vosaein hauled on ehore, wherenB 
tba arseaal colkers repaired and cleaned vessels afloel. 

" Ihid.. Arte rlci Pehreri e Slagneri, B* i, fbl. 4^ 

» Ibid., Arte del Prestineri, toL i6. Masteteri. Tcil. 5i. Sartori, fel. 
agi. Tintori. fol. 34g. 

* Ihid., Arte dst Friltoleri, fol- 86. BoMoieii and TaraatUiri, fol. ia6. 

' Ibid.. ArUde' Ttsseri da Uln, fol, 36. 

*' Ihid., Arte del Tagiiaphtra, fol. 64. 
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Inxury aiid effeminacy of living end devote thetnaelVM 
to commerce, industry, and navigation, there was bnt 
little hope for the country.' It was vain, however, to 
seek for strong wills and vigorous action in a society 
which was steadily on the decline. 

* RomuiiD, IX, 60 et seq. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE OLD TOWN AND MODERN ART — ART 
AND LIFE 

TOWARD the close of the seventeenth century 
William Shakespeare, in Loves Loboar's Losf, 
puts into the mouth of liolophernes the old 
Venetian proverb 

Vouelia, Vcriclia 

ChL non ii ■vede, inm ti pretia.' 

And in truth, if Venkc of the early Seieenlo displayed 
that maturity of charm which presaged an approaching 
decline, her vital essence, wrought into a vigorous 
mould during the preceding centuries, now spread 
teyond her own borders in a species of auluninEd 
glory flooded with colour and life. From lute to Inle 
passed the hymn of praise in honour of the Adriatic's 
Queen, Adriaiici maris regina, pradenliae sedes, mi- 
racaium orbis.'-^ '* Contcnte toy doOc ma memoire," 

^ Act ]V, scene ii. The proverb is io be Found Id the Died taoole dei 
provcrbl (i535). See Papqunligo, Raccalla dl proverbi Veneti, p. a56. 
TrcvLEO, i88a. h is thnught Ibat Shakespeare Inok Ihc proverb ^orit tho 
Second Fraita of Giovanni FIdfio, the well-known popularisBr of IlaliaD 
literature !□ England. Shakespeare may have heard the provi'rh ttara 
Fbrio'sown lips, biil can hariJIj have taken it from Si-cond Firiil^s, which 
WBB puhlitihed in i5gi , whrrre^H Looe's i.aboiir's Lost helonfjB lo i5Sg'i5<)0. 
EinsLetin (Tlv ftalian Bcnaissance in England, p. 371. IN'civ York, I gob) gajli : 
■■The lines Venelia, etc., if nol taken from Fl&rin's Second Fruites, n-'hieh ho 
jShakeapea.re] might well have seen in menuBrripl, could be founii in James 
Sanford s collprtion of Ilaliim proverbs. Shake^peam, however, undoubtedlj 
knew Florin when lie was a protegfi of Sniilhaniplon." Einsteia quotes 
S. Lee, WUIiarn S/fafrespearf, p. 85. Londnn, iSgij). 

' Lomenii. Lud.. Jiinpivium ciirnnle Carolo Patin, p. 65. Parisiis, 
iftfts. For I he pcvplrj rolaling In the hiBtory of Venice, see Medin, 5/. delta 
Rep. di Vi-n. ni-lta pnnin. Fur Ihe poetry relating to Venice in general, iM 
tb« bibliographiM cf Cicogna and garsimo. 
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says the Due de Rolian, "de te ressouvenir mi'ayant 
veu Venise tu a veu un des cabinets de merveilles du 
monde ; duquel je auia party aussi ravi et content tout 
enBCHible de I'avoir veue, que triste d'y avoir de- 
meur>6 31 peu, meritanl non 3 ou 4 semainea, mais 
un sifecle, pour la considerer a I'egal de ce qii'eUe 
merite."^ A German traveller praisea the digTiily of 
the government, tlie beauty of the women, the courte- 
ous hospilahty qf the inhabitants^; and an EngHsh 
priest, Richard LasseU, who travelled in Italy in 1661- 
i663, declares that Venelia la ricca was oneof the moBt 
beautiful cities of Europe.^ The traveller Spon, of 
Lyons, journeying in 1675 with an Englishman who 
shares his enthusiasm, declares that " quand on auroit 
couru touts la terre, on ne pourroit dire d'avoir vu 
aucune ville qui lui resaemble."^ Don Diego de 
Zuaica, with Spanish emphasiB, exclaims: "Venezia, 
Elena delle cittadi di Europa, Regina dell' Adriatico, 
Amfileatro di prodiggi, argomento specioso di tutte le 
lingue, gloria della natura e superbia dell' arte, fe pifi 
atta a liodarai con un silenzio atlonito. che con una 
lingua encomiaate." ^ 

Venice of the Beventcenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in its general outhnes, was not unhke the Venice of 
to-day. Seen from the lop of the Campanile of San 
Marco, she lay spread out in delicate vrhite upon the 
boBom of the lagoon, girt by her garland of fair islands, 
with the shadowy Alps in the far distance and, beyond 
the Lido, the Adriatic dancing in sunlight. The city, 
which is m the shape of a heart witli its point towards 
the east, seen from that height presented a forest of 
roofs, chimneys, and campaniles, a labyrinth of squares, 

^ Voyage da Dae de Rahan fakt en tSOO, p. 33- Amaterdam, i646- 
' Zeillenia, Marlinus.Yluieninuni Italtae, p, Sg. FruicLfurt, i6So. 
■ Laescle, Vof. ifHalic. H, aSo. Paris, i68a, 

* SpoD and Wbeler. Voj. d'hal <!■; Daimaik. etc. (i^-jf>-i%-iii). I. 43. 
La Hajc. 178^. 

' 2uaicBk Diego, La Calamlla d'Europa, Bologna, i6g4. 
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streetB, and bridges, and through the midst ran the 
sinuous line of the Grand Canal, three thousand me- 
tres long and, on an average, aevenly metres wide. 

Towards the aea five ports, or openings, gave access 
to the tranquil waters of the lagoon. Entering by the 
Chioggia port, to the left lay Ghioggia itself, to the 
right Pelestrina, and San Pietro in Volla stretched 
along the shore as far as the port of Malamocco, and 
further on still, came the three remaining ports of 
Lido, Sanl' Erasmo, and Treporti.^ To the south of 
Venice lay the islands of Malamocco ; Povcglia ; Santo 
Spirito, with its church by Sansovino ; San Lazzaro of 
the Armenians ; Sant" Elena of the Olivcton friars, 
with its beautiful Gothic church, once filled with 
treasures of art; the Certosa, with the groat castle of 
Sant' Andrea; the Island of Santa Maria delta Grazia, 
with tlie church and convent of the Franciscan sisters ; 
San Clemente ; and San Servili, then an asylum for 
mad patricians. Once in the basin of San Marco, 
on whose waters lay the old-fashioned galleys and the 
new type of ship with the high poop, while hght and 
graceful gondolas and boats of every build and form 
sped over the lagoon, — on Uie one side you had tlie 
island of San Giorgio with its gleaming fa?adc of white 
Istrian stone, built by Palladio, on the other the wliole 
sweep of the southern part of the city, from the 
extreme point, the pallida of Sant' Antonio di Gaslello, 
along the Riva degh Schiavoni, to the Dogana and the 
first palaces of the Grand Canal. High above the 
churches, the marble buildings, the humbler houses 
with their broken and fantastic outlines defined against 
a vast and luminous sky, shot cupolas and campaniles, 

' Treporti and Sanl' Erasiao were OHvi^nble onl^ h^ boaU of shallow 
draught. The port of Saul' Erasmo was cIosl'iI in lii^g in otAet to deepen 
Ihe LeighbouriuR cliannel of llie LiiJn; liiiL llie result lifting iinsalisfarlory, 
it was reopened in i30o (ZpnJriiii. Mem. slfu'ip/iu dfll^ la^vne di I'l-n.. 
1, 48.. PaJova, 1811), In 1/17^ anil in iti-jG iLcrewas talk of closing it 
ngMD ; but DOthing was done \iiaa or since. 
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majeatic among them all ihe bell tower of San Marco, 
lite the mainmast of some huge ship setting out to 
aea to reach the furthest East and achieve for herself 
riches, power, and glory. 

In the northern lagoon lay the islands of San Fran- 
cesco del Deaerto, Burano, Torcello, Mazzorbo, Murano, 
Ssn Micbele, San Cristoforo della Pace, and Venice her- 
aelf, with the long line of the FofLdamente Nuove, built 
in iSgo,^ where stood the boat-huildera' yards, ware- 
houscB, old and tumbled-down dwellings, — a whole 
quarter of the poor, picturesque in its unique appear- 
iince, but grave and mefancholy, and in striking contrast 
with the brilliant spectacle offered by the basin of San 
Marco. 

The lines of river communication which connected 
the mainland with Venice were numerous and under- 
went various modihcations by the diversion of streams, 
the alteration of their courses, and the construction of 
canals. The great German route — the Alemagna, as it 
was called — started from Pordenone and followed the 
course of the Livenza, or from Poclogruaro hy the 
Lemene down to Caorle and the lagoon, thence by 
the canal Liomazor to Murano and Mazzorbo, where the 
custom house stood. From Treviso trade passed down 
the Sile and by the Foasetta to Torcello, Mazzorbo, and 
Murano into the city at SS. Giovanni o Paolo, where 
was the traghetto station. From Mestre you arrived 
by Marghera and San Giuliano, and thence along the 
canal of San Secondo to the Cannaregio. The so-called 
Lombardy route, tapping the Veronese, the Polesine. 
and part of the Padovano, made use of the Po, the 
Adige, the BacchigUone, and the Bronta, and passing 
through Chioggia landed on the Fllva degli Scmavoni. 
Lastly, from Padua one could come down the Brcnla, 
hy Strii. Dolo, Mira, Oriago, lo Lizza Fusina, where, 
owing to the diOering levels of the river and the lagoon, 

*- Zendrini, op. ctL.. Ii 3a8. 
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was the famous carro for hoisting boats from one to the 
oLher; this route entered Venice by the Giudecca. The 
carro wag abandoned when locks, calhd porie, sostegni, 
chiase, or culeratie, came into use."- Viewed from what- 
ever aide, the city appears as a marvel of nature and of 
art. Nor is the impression decreased if one penetrates 
its streets. The history of its art is intimately con- 
nected with the story of its growth, and every stone 
recalls the glory of the past. " This city, which fas- 
cinates and amazes me at one and the same time," so 
writes an Englishman at the middle of the Setlecento, 
' ' is one of the largest and certainly the most extraordinary 
in the whole world," ^ 

But the beauty of Venice must not he sought solely 
at San Marco, along the Grand Canal, and at the more 
famous points of the city; its more mysterious, lesa 
frequented recesses have their charm, There la not a 
nook of the place where art has not Bcattered her 
treasures and in which we do not find the wedded 
charm of artistic riches and picturesque decay. 

' CoronelU {Viaggl, I. 8i, VenezU, i6y7) eaja Ihat during' tbo 
period wliea the BrcTilQ did not cnlcr ih-o lagoon, the bnala uwd Co ha 
hoiiitad Scani one to iIjo olLcfr hy aa iD)^i3niou.a piece of mecliBDitni. TLit 
luacliEue was the pm|ierlY of the Pcsero fainilj. Tlio carro at Fiisind is 
racortloti bj Marin SanuQO in his Itinenirio in Terrafrrma (published by 
Rawdon Brown, Padova, iSj'^) and bj Mnnlaigcic ia his Voy^agc of iSSo. 
The CATS, or Ih^e, used for transportiDg the boats from Lbafresb water loths 
salt, or vice versa, over tbo eiiiba.ii k,mco I that separated ihem, must have 
beep quiln simple constniclions if wo are to Iriist the drawing by Coronelll 
(Viaggi, plate at pago So). Tbe li::f were composed of two lacliQed planei 
doping the one towarda the lagoon, Ihe other towards the ri tor. Tbe Door 
of thoB« iadined planes was of Kkjne, with cross-beams of wood. A. stout 
framework o! wood was slipped under the boat, and both it and th« boat 
were hauled up ono plane and lot down Iho olher. The lina. or frame, 
wilb the boat oa it. was haulad up hj means at a cogged whei>l and a 
windlass whLcii was lurncd i)^ a horse, A locli Look. Ihe place -of the asrro 
■bont the be^Duing of Iho scueDte^nlh cnolury. This lock was opened at 
Morama about 1609. The earro at Margh-ora was abolished in i6i5, whsn 
tbe river Marffenego was deviated, the niilers of Ibe Brt^ntella regulated, 
and the Cava Gradeniga, or canal in direct comoiunicatJOD with the lagoon, 
opened for traffic. 

' |MaUniwa| Voj/. tn FfODtt, eit HalU H oax itlet de I'Atthcpd, Iraas., 
U, 171- Paris, 1763. 
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At ihia period the city was divided, as always, into 
the six quarters of San Marco, CastcUo, Cannaregio, 
Santa Croce, San Polo, and Dorsoduro; these together 
contained seventy parishes and as many parish churches, 
and still preserved the simple imprint of their ancient 
habits and uses which the heedless handling of the 
moderns is gradually sweeping away. The waters 
which surround the city prevent it from expanding and 
losing its singular character, and so the houses piled 
and grouped themselves within the narrow circuit. The 
wretched tenemenla and dark alleys, the courts and 
campietU with crumbling walls, the narrow canals, all 
served as a foil to the palaces of the great or the 
sumptuous facades of the churches. "Pen de rues 
suivics: la Ville est un vasle labyrinthe; ilfaut un long 
usage pour en avoir le fil," writes the Abb6 Coyer about 
1763,^ and a few years later Goethe remarked that the 
narrowness and crookedness of the streets are incred- 
ible to any one who has not seen them.^ Even the 
very names of these alleys, so singular in their sound 
and in their meaning, which to-day are slowly disap- 
pearing, awoke in the minds of the people memoriea 
of the past- The names, for the niost part in dialect, 
usually referred to the patron saint of the quarter, or 
to some public building, or to some family^ or to the 
stranger folk settled in the quarter, or to some trade or 
industry.^ 

^ Voyages tCltalit ettle Hollarvk, par M. Y«bhi Cojer, II, 17, Paris, 
1775. 

1 GoDthG, Werke (ItBliSiusclie Reise), X1^.6o Qt Ecq. &(u1[gart. i8G3, 
^ The QaineE ot saiols appear in tlieir dialectic form : for example, Sanl' 
Aponal (Saul' ApolliaarB) ; Suit Siae {Sant' Eu^tachi-a), San MarciUan (San 
Marxialo)- The n-nmcs of two sainU united in one nord gave rise to 
EtraiigG dialectic forms i for eiamplt:, San Troaaso (Senii G«rva&io a Pro- 
tasio).; San Zanipafo (Saoti Giovanni e Paulo)-, San Marcuola (Santi Ernia- 
gati aPortuDatO'), Wo find other dialectic BlrcQl names, like \iieCat!e deW 
ii»eo(acBlo). Sottoportica del Barbier, CorU cid Caffelier. Foreigners (Bei^ 

f;Bniesclii| Fnulani, Albancai, Armeai, Scbiavoni) aad patnciau ratniiiBS 
Albrizd. Badoer, CoDtariDi, Moroeiai. Moceaigo, Pisaai. and so oa). 
middle-class families (BuhIdcIIo, Cappellis, Dogolin) aod families of th« 
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The natural characteristics of the city were not all 
spoiled, nor even materially altered, by tbe appearance 
o(" barocco art. This style first manifested itself towards 
the close ol the Cinquecento, when the national temper 
began to grow flaccid and demanded a tonic in strong 
emotions. This peculiar mood of the mind — a mood 
which in, art as in Lfe prel'ers the complex to the 
simple, style to veracity, and seeks the beautit'iil in 
ibe novel and the novel in the bizarre — reached its full 
development in the Seicento; but it is impossible to 
mark the confines between one artistic movement and 
another by the rigid division ol' the centuries. Art 
and manners alike change gradually, and we cannot 
look for salient diflerencea between tbe artists of the 
close of one century and those who flourish in the early 
years of the next. 

Venetian architecture, which displays a stately ele- 
gance in Sansovino's Library (i536), is modified and 
becomes artificial in Scamozzi'a continuation of tbe 
Procuratie Nuove (i582), though it was still learnedly 
correct in Palladio'a facade of the Redentore (1577). 
The pompous ecclesiastical architecture which came 
into vogue after tbe Council of Trent had completed 
tbe counter-reformation (i563). found a vigorous anti- 
dote in Palladio's sober^ serious, and weighty Btyle.^ 

People (Capuz7i. Ccirbelto, GsETaro, PoniclLi), bestowed their naniea on rnauj 
slcouts. The palaces of ambassadors and fore'iRi] envois g'ove Iho uanie Lo 
Uic tjoigliliouriiig street: for eiample. Caile dell' Amiiascialore 3l Saa 
Burnaba, wliere the Imperial En\oj began to laLc up his abode !□ 1764 in 
Ilia hantliMjiTie Gothic palace ktJown ai the Palazzo diogli Atnbsscisd^iri. At 
San Francesco delta Yig-na there is a Campo delh Calte, prohahlj a corrup*- 
tion of the word legati, or papal Duncios. Lista was the proprr name for 
the klritcl in ff(>at of an embiis.sj, ks, for giample, tbo Lislii di S^^na at 
San Geremia, nhere Iho Spanish ambassador lived. There are other ftrange 

l-oji-ograpbical namen, such as tlie Pnnlc di^llo Telle at San Cn^sinno, fio called 
Trgin th^ fact i^B% the Igoae wuniL'Ei of the quarlor uacd In Gipot^c tSirir 
breasts; tho Calle degfi Assasslni si San Genedetla, which received its 
namfl from the frequent reurdf^ra whicti took place thnre ; the Ponte dei 
Kfuertai, at the Teleqlioi, so called hecausa tL^ Ispibs of jpal^factora were 
Ihcrc CI posed, 

' Gurlitt, Geschithie det BariKlatHei in Italitn, p. aS3. Etutljgvrt, 1887. 

¥OL. I, 5 
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Even when barocco had triumphed and had introduced 
bizarre and extravagant elements into hfe and art, 
Venetian architecture, especially in ecclesiastical build- 
ings, preserved a character all ita own and quite dilTerent 
from the style developed at Rome, which had become 
the focus of aU artistic life in Italy. In spile of the 
efforts of barocco to create — even in Venice — novel, 
daring, and pompous forms, the new style did not suc- 
ceed in changing the essential characteristics of the old 
city, and merely added a pleasing note of variety to ita 
original beauty. Side by side with the masterpieces of 
the Bons, the Bregnos, Itizzo, and the Lombardi, the 
barocco gtyle — so clearly displayed in the clock tower 
of the courtyard at the Ducal Palace, completed in 
i6i5 by Bartolomeo Monopola and loaded with friezes 
and statuary (some of It antique) — is far from dis- 
pleasing. Even that heavy and awkward marble bridge 
which joins the Ducal Palace to the prisona, ^ known 
as the Bridge of Sighs because it served as passage for 
prisoners, — is not entirely out of keeping with the 
severer buildings which flank the dark, mysterious 
canal. The bridge is probably the work of Antonio 
Contino, who, on the death of Da Ponte in iSg^, 
carried to a conclusion the building of tlie prisons. 

The aim of the new style was to give life and move- 
ment to slone, and Venice herself by her very nature 
seemed to offer the aid of lier sky, her sea, and the 
brilliancy of her setting. Certain monuments of this 
style are loaded with fantastic conceptions, as though 
the artist were endeavouring to reproduce a scene on 
the stage. Horizontal lines are bi-oten and bent, 
columns are contorled, the mouldings are whimsically 
curved; ungraceful architraves and ponderous attics are 
combined with awkward volutes and pinnacles loaded 
with excessive and confused ornamentation; and yet the 
triumphal grandeur of the whole compels admiration, 
and we forget the violation of rules and the debasement 
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■li Ar^it^U^ in 1687.' Ki a dnnk-aSbrni^ to the 
far BFOIina Am |hgT: it omC ahmi haM a 

1*9 KeaefSff, dedorei dm i. [56.697 pdes of oak, 
h^A, amd odwr wooik were tiployed » ihe 

Ihc aeetMn of a lenple cngnmd m the . 
of Poliilo. wbo llms descnbcs it iq bis wootod t/tjk: 
" JJn ■MiM lempio per areliileaoaica arte rotosila com- 
I. ct denlro (ft^h qmdffangokne ^wa ndli anpaU 
DlerlOBeale endo.** Hard fay Uie dmrdi is the 
jtrttirg into die Grand Canal at an ofitnse 
IllHi three logpa*. witli covpM CDlunBB aad 
i A ot e ; OIL the mnunA is a sqmie Uaek oratlie. 
wfakli acrres as a tower. sariDoanted bj two Atlasea. 
i bearing OQ Iheir slioaUas a ^aiie of pUed 
from which springs a bronoe figAce of Fcwtnae 
Ifaal tanti on a pivot u the wind shtfU. Tbe boilf^og 
inadei^;nedlijf Gxuaeme BeDooiof TRBt(i67^i6da). 
rnitrr fauiklrr to die Water ConunisaianeTs: it falknra 
the ttvle of Longbena, but 15 neither correct nor sober. 
Iboa^ it poaactie* a certain grace of ils own and a 
-mO fiiited to its pontaon. 




(Wtf.. tit., I. 7* > writes ia iStS: 
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The spirit of this century of splendour in Venice 
found its most significant expression in architecture ; 
ihe pride of ttie sovereign order, which desired to 
surround itself with pomp in all departments of life, 
reveals itself most clearly in those magnificent palaces 
built for the Hezzonico by Longhcna (1680), and 
finished, in its tliird order, by Giorgio Maesari (lyiS); 
for the Pesaros (1679), and the Widmanna, aUo by 
Longhena ; for the Diedo at Santa Fo&ca ; and for the 
Priuh in Cannaregio, the work of Tirali. The most 
splendid is the Palazzo Peaaro, which rises from the 
Grand Canal upon massivo blocks of stone carved into 
heads of monsters, and loaded with decoration which, 
however, does not destroy the stately rhythm of the 
design. But in Longhcna and his followers the love 
of the bizarre bursts out occasionally with a kind of 
morbid vehemence, Longhena is, beyond doubt, ona 
of the great masters of his day ; in some of his work 
he unites the learning of San Michele in the elevation, 
the harmony of Palladio in the proportions, the 
pliantaay of Scamozzi in Ihe decorative eflects*^ The 
artist who reached so high a point of decorative skill 
in the Salute, such perfect grace in the staircase of 
San Giorgio Maggiore, who could submit his genius to 
the cold and even pedantic rules of formal architec- 
ture in the Palazzo Giustinian-Lohn on the Grand 
Canal, has recourse, on occasion, to the most out- 
rageous extravagances, as on the fapade of the Ospeda- 
letto, and the Pesaro monument at the Frari, where 
it would seem as though he were endeavouring to 
impose upon marble the metaphors and hyperboles 
with which the literature of his day was replete, 
Giuseppe Sardi, who was horn near Lugano in i63o 
and died in Venice in 1G99, rivalled Longhena in his 
extravagances rather than in tho power of his imagina- 
tion. On the commission of the Barbaro family, he 

' Gtirlitt, op. ciu, p. 317. 
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designed the fa\:ade of Santa Maria del GigUo (i683) ; 
the facade Is loaded with flgurcs in enormous periwigs, 
and on the pedestals arc plans of Rome, Candia, Padua, 
Corfu, Spalato, and Pavia. Sardi is less faulty and 
bizarre in the Scuola di San Teodoro (1661), and the 
fafades of San Salvalore (ifi63), San Lazzaro dei Men- 
dicanti (1673), and degli Scalzi (1689). The fafade 
of San Moise by Alessandro Tremignon (1688) is also 
loaded with strange and extravagant ornamentalion, 
though it does not lack a certain picture squeness ; and 
the same may be said of Sant* EustachJo by Domenico 
Rossi (1709), and of the Gesuiti bj Giamhattista Fat- 
lorelto (1715). 

Sculpture lent but little aid, and thai not beautiful, 
to the architectural audacities of the day. The move- 
ment begun in the Seicento reached its culmination 
when the sense of harmonious grandeur gradually 
dechned, and ended in bombastic ideas and forms; 
and the search for realistic presentment was replaced 
by the false and the ugly. Alessandro Vittoria, who 
modelled portrait busts with such marvellous voracity 
tliat they seem to he taken from the living mask, was 
actually contemporary with the unknown sculptor of 
the colossal grotesque which forms the keystone to the 
door of the campanile of Santa Maria Formosa. It 
repreaents a huge head, monstrous and ignoble, with 
its sardonic and obscene leer; rightly did Husk in 
declare that human fancy could fall no lower.^ The 



1 This moQstrau^ head, which HuEkia hi'ld lo eiprcss the base Epirit 
which deforms the lalar ivorkf of Veuctisn archileclurc, has fouad a de- 
fender in Iho illuslrious scientisl Charcot, who reeogaiseB id it studj of 
abarurB problemHi, and curiosity of observBlioD. The distorlioa of Lhe 
features, which render iJie mask at oncB dis^Eling aod groilca(]uc, is not a 
more result of ortislic eapfite. Tlie stfLisl had seen with hia own ejES iho 
model he chow and fixrd lis UnesinecitK. TKoy displaj all the salionl 
jsharactari^ticd of a special ootyous afTcctiuti, So ekiSrlj mfifkod (but It is 

impoisible ta mistake them. Wa do aot know if a similar iulentioa 
■Aspired llie sculptor at ths moEk on tht door of ihc C^&ipaailg Cif Saa 
Banoloiveo. 
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formless extravagances of the chisel found free play 
in Venice of the seventeenth century, chiefly due to 
the work of three foreigners , Giusto Le Curt , Al- 
berto de Brule, Flemings, and Melchior Berthel, a 
Saxon, imitators of Bernini, whom they did not under- 
stand. Gian Lorenzo Bernini had warm admirers in^J 
Venice, and Cardinal Federico Comaro, in i644,.^| 
commissioned him to decorate the chapel of Santa ^* 
Maria della Vittoria, where we have the marvellous^ 
group of Santa Teresa in ecstasy. ^ Bernini was alao^f 
invited to Venice to assist in decorating the Salute, ^^ 
hut could not accept. Some of his work, however, is 
to be found in the city, — the monument to Cardinal 
Giovanni Delfmo in Saa Michele in Isola, finished in 
1 69 3, and the bust of Cardinal Agostino Valicr, , 
finished in i636 and now in the Patriarcha! Semi- 
nary.^ The extravagant monument to the Conle 
d'Argenfion (d. i65i), at San Giobbe, the work of the 
Parisian Claude Perreau, shows the length to which 
mediocre imitators of the great master could he 
carried ; and we have another example in the funeral 
urn of the patriarch Morosini, in the Tolentini, 
wrought in stucco and carving by the Genoese Filippo 
Parodi about 1690. Similar in style are the sculptures 
of the high altar of San Pietro di Castello, the work 
of Clemente Moli, a Bolognese, executed to adorn ^j 
Longhena's altar (1669); the figures of the Pesaro ^| 
monument by Melchior Berthel (1669); GiuatO Le ^ 
Curt's monument to Giorgio and Pietro Morosini 
(1676-1683) in San Clemente in Isola ; Pietro Baratta, 
Antonio Tarsia, and Giovanni Bonazza in the Valier 
monument (1708) at SS. Giovanni e Paolo, designed 
by Tirali; Era Antonio Piltoni in the sacristy (1711) 
and cloister (171/1) of the Frari. Of these Giovanni 

' Fr*6clitiLli, II Btfniiti, |>. 176. Milun, tgoo. 

» Iliid., [>. 4&6. ThaolVjer busl of Gsidinal Pietro, in Bernini's styla, 
doea not rBveal ihe wa^t^r't httn]. 
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Bonazza was Blightly the best. In his old age and 
with the help of his three sons he produced the credi- 
table reliefs for the Rosario Chapel at SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo, in i-j3a. Other sculptors, hardly worth 
naming here, are responsible for the Statues of angels 
and epileptic saints, whose contorted and tormented 
forms, wrapped in wind-blown drapery, writhe on the 
tympanums and on the barocco fagades of Sant' 
Euatachio, of the Geauiti, the Scalzi, and Santa Maria 
del Giglio. Carving in wood was lesa debased, and 
can boast the work of two strong artists, Francesco 
Pianta, a Venetian, and Andrea Brustolon of BeLluno. 

The beg;inning of the eighteenth century saw a reac- 
tion in architecture, due to the writings and the propa- 
ganda of the Venetian, Fra Carlo LodoH (1690-1771), 
who desired to restore to fame the namea of Vitruvius 
and Palladio. Tirali had already shown himself a 
ready disciple of Palladio in the elevations of liia 
churches, San Vitale and San Niccol6 da Tolentino. 
But this revival sOOn degenerated into a cold and 
tedious claaaicisKi, which lacked all sense of the grand 
or the picturesque, —qualities which still characterised 
the barocco style and made themselves felt in the 
Palazzo Corner della Regina (lya^) designed by Dome- 
nico Rossi, the Palazzo Labia (lyaO-iySo) by Andrea 
Cominelli, llie Palazzo Zenobio (opening years of the 
Settecento) by Antonio Gaapari, the Palazzo Pisani at 
Santo Slefano, begun in the sixteenth century, but only 
finished tivo ccnlurica later by the Paduan, Girolamo 
FrigimeUca. In opposition to this hcentioua art, which, 
however, waa not lacking in dignity, there arose a cold 
academic school of builders: Giovanni Scalfurotto (d. 
r 764), who produced the church of San Simeone Piccolo. 
a wretched imitation of the Pantheon; Malteo Lucchesi 
{1705-1776), who built San Giovanni Nuovo ; Macca- 
nicci (lySo cir,-i7g8), to whom we owe the church 
of San Rocco ; Giorgio Massari (fl. I753), author of 
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the PletS, the Gesuati, and the Palazzo Gross! ; TomaBo 
Temanza (1705-1789), a good writer on art, who built 
the church of the Maddalena, and Giannanlonio Selva 
(1753-1819), the creator of the Fenico theatre. 

In like manner sculpture began to weary of barocco 
intemperance, and tentatively sought a new way, led by 
Antonio Gai (1686-1766 cir.), Giammaria Morlailer 
(1699-1781). and hia aon Gregorio (1733-1784), who 
left various works in the churches of the Gesniti, San 
Rocco, and the PietA ; Giovanni Marchiorl of Agordo, 
author of the graceful Sibyls in the presbytery of 
the Scalzi; Torelti and TagUapietra; until it reached 
Antonio Canova, who drew hia inspiration from the 
Greeks and restored to classic parity the art of 
sculpture. 

The progress of painting, which daring a certain 
period may be considered as the typical Venetian art, — 
reproducing, as it did, in vivid colours the light-hearted 
life of the city, — was hardly less varied than that of 
sculpture. With Jacopo Tintoretto (d. iBgi), tlie last 
of the contemplative painters, the art reached that point 
beyond which it could not go without violation of its 
fundamental laws. Tintoretto's followers imitated only 
his carelessness and his rapidity, which in his case was 
due to the lightning-like speed of his imagination, but 
became in their hands a mere cold, mechanical trick. 
The chief of his imitators was his son Domenico(i56a- 
i635), who painted much in the Ducal Palace, the 
homes of the nobility, and the churches. Hasty draw- 
ing and careless colouring, crowded composition, exag- 
gerated movement, - — all the defects, in short, which 
down to the close of the Cinquecenlo marred the Vene- 
tian school in but a slight degree, produced the excesses 
and the license which characterise the manierisii of the 
Seicento. The leader of this school was Jacopo Palma 
the younger (i5^4-iG38); he began with a marked 
severity of manner, but as the years went by ha 




CiiLRCJi of S. Simeueie Pii^culu, l>iillt by 
G, ScalfuroUo ( XVlll cenlurj) 
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degenerated into the prevailing rapidity of brush. 
Among hia many achievements the most impressive is 
his ' ' Last Judgment ' ' in the Sala dello Scnitinio in the 
Ducal Palace ; his most pleasing, the pictures in the ora- 
tory of the Crociferi. Among Palma's peers we must 
name FraCosimo Piazza (i557-i6ai), Leonardo Corona 
(i56i-i6o5), Girolamo Garabarato (d. i6a8), Santo 
Peranda(i 566-1 638), MaLteo Ingoll, of Ravenna (i 387- 
i63i), Pictro Damini (i5g3-i63o), Girolamo Pilotto 
(fl. 1590), Giovanni Carboncino (11. 1680), Tomaso 
Dolobella, the Fleming Pielro Mera (fl. i6o3), all of 
them more or less insignificant and affected painters, 
whose art is purely mechanical. Alessandro Varotari, 
called Padovanino from his native city (i590-iG5o). 
still retained, though in a feebler degree, some of 
Titian's great manner. He painted the ceiling of San- 
sovino's Library, and in tlie churches of the Salute, the 
Carmini, San Pietro di Castello, San Giacomo dall' 
Orio, he has left pictures which still recall the grand 
style of the preceding century, though he never again 
reached! the excellence he displayed in his ' ' Marriage 
of Cana," executed for the Paduan monastery of San 
Giovanni di Verdara. 

Painting" declined in the emotional qualities, while 
developing poinpoaity. The artist devoted hia whole 
attention to effect; colour is no longer an essential ele- 
ment in the presentation, but is applied as a superficial 
adjunct, or else follows the new school of the tenebrosl 
with their black and greasy impasto, — a style inlro- 
duced into Venice about the middle of the seventeenth 
century by admirers and imitators of Caravaggio, hke 
the Genoese Bernardo Strozii and Agostino Cassana, 
Pietro Ricchi of Lucca, and the Milanese Federico 
CcrvcUi. Nevertheless , in spite of conventionality, 
violation of laws, and patent defectiveness, painting, 
Lke sculpture, elill retained a remarkable sense for 
decoration. 
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In the Doge's dwelling, side by side with maater- 
pieces of the Renaissance, we find the overcrowded and 
confused canvases of Andrea Michieli, called Vicentino 
(1539-1616), of Giovanni Contarini (t549-l6o6), of 
Antonio Vassilacchi, called the Ahense (1556-1629), of 
Pietro Malombra (i556^j6i8), of Pietro Liberi (i6o5- 
1687), of Andrea Celesti (1637-1706). In the Basilica 
of San Marco, whose grave rehgious atmosphere had 
already been disturbed by the joyous creations of Titian. 
Paolo, and Tintoretto, a crowd of figures more light- 
hearted still, assume Irreverent poses side by side with 
the austere lions of Byzantine workmanship, in the 
mosaics executed from cartoons by Palma Giovane. 
Girolarao Pilotto (il. iSgo). MalTeo Verona (1676- 
1G18), Pietro Multoni, called Vecchia (1605-1678), 
Giannanlonio Fumiani (i 643-1710), and Bastiano Ricci 
(1660-1743). In the Scuola di San Rocco, peopled 
by Tintoretto 3 creations, which seem like a giant's oS- 
spring, the figures in two pictures representing the 
plague of i63o, paiivted by Antonio Zanchi (16^9- 
1722), author of the ceiling of the Scuola di San 
Girolamo, and by Pietro Negri (h. 167^), are contorted 
and twisted in a repellent mass. The immense ceiling 
of San Pantaleone, on which is painted the apOtheOsis 
of the saint, in spile of its obvious defects and confusion, 
proves that the artist, Giannantonio Fumiajii, possessed 
a fertde imagination and a large and facile manner. On 
the other hand, the " Adoration of the Magi." in San 
Giovanni Eleraoainario, painted by Carlo Ridolh {i594- 
i658), of Lonigo, the historian of the arts, displays 
great poverty of invention. Little now remains of the 
pictures painted for the palaces of patricians by artists 
who lived during the eeventeenth century and the open- 
ing years of the next. A few canvases displaying the 
sensuous fancy of Liberi, w-ho, as Ridoln declares, 
trasportd salh tele la vera came, are still to be found, 
though half forgotten, enclosed in florid cornices of 
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stucco Upon ceilings or wbUb ; portraits by Tiberio 
Tinelli (i586-i638), Niccol5 Bambini (i65i-i736). 
Girolamo Forabosco (fl. 1660), may still be met wilh 
iiere and there in galleries. The Urge canvas by 
Andrea Vlcentino, representing the Coronation of the 
Dogareasa Morosini-GrimBni, which once adorned the 
Palazzo Grimani at San Luca, is now in the Museo 
Civico.i 

During the whole of the Seicento mannerism as- 
sumed various and frequently contradictory forms, and 
continued to dominate the next century, At the close 
of the seventeenth century, however, we meet with the 
work of Grcgorio Lazzarini (i6B4 cir.-iy^o), whicli is 
both more sober in composition and more correct in 
form, though the colouring still lacks vigour. His 
most notable pointing is the Cariia di San Lorenzo 
Giu^stiniani at San Pielro di Caatello. "We may alao 
mention Bastiano Ricci of Betluno, whose work dis- 
plays vivacity of colour and composition, and Antonio 
Balestra (i 666-1734), remarkable for his draftsman- 
ship and the facility of his brush. lie opened a school 
at Venice and sent out such pupils as Pietro Longhi 
and Rosalba Carriera. The more dialinguishcd artists 
of this century, men who were frequently called on to 
decorate public and private buildings, are Antonio 
Bellueci (i65j5-l7a6), Girolamo Brusaferro (1700- 
1760), Angelo Trevt9afti(fl. 1753), Giuseppe Camerata 
(1668-1763), Antonio Pellegrini (1675-1741), Jacopo 
Amigoni (1675-1753), Francesco Polazzo (i683-:75o), 

' MirtJniont, in the Veaetui of Sansovino, giv«R ■ list de gli pitlori di 
lume tht ai preitnU (t663) vioono a V&nt::vi, includjin^ lAine fareign 
nameB '. " A-braino ReEnondoa frsDcese cbe dieegna mollo bene t.a\ Upii in 
ctrlt e dipignA"; Gian Carlo Loth, of Muaicb, a paiaLer of renown, "ch« 
hft hlfo * Gi«. BaUislt Corntro Piccania Proc. di S. Mirco cow di ni»- 
fBuiglia," lived for W^ ia Venice and died Ih^re \a 1 698; " Fllipp6 Lemp 
ledeHo, dpI refpreBoblar taU-a^iio iingolarc"; Chevalier GibfteOa £tiio 
(En«) of Atigabiirg ; Giuseppe C ali mberf^, a German who died aJraut 1670; 
'■ Jacopo Fichlor dlaiidcRc. nilmbilB nel r(>rii«r amto«li volautii Moasi CuSa 
CruKUC che val-e p^rlicgl^rmcDte no' pao^i." 
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Battista Pittoni (16S7-1767), pupil of hia uncle Fran- 
cesco, the Belluncse Gaspare Diziani (1690-1767), the 
Bergamasque Giuseppe Nazari (1699-1763), SanLe 
Pialti (b, 1700 cir.), Giambattisa Mariotti (1700 cir.- 
1765 cir.), Giuseppe Angeli(b. 1700 cir.), Fabio Canal 
(1703-1767), Francesco Fontebasso (1709-1769), Gia- 
como Guarana (1730-1807), Domenico MaggioLto 
(1720-1794) and his son Francesco ( 1780-1 8o5). An- 
tonio Zucchi (1716-1806), Francesco Zugno (fl. 176a), 
Pierantonio Novelli (1729-180^), the Veronese Gian 
Bettino Cignarolli (1706-1770), who executed his last 
work, "The Death of Rachel," for the Scuola della 
CaritS. Giambattista Piazzetta surpassed all others in 
vigour and imaginative power, though he is BometimeB 
heavy in colour. 

Side by side with this school of paintera who sought 
grandiosity of apparent effects, there arose another more 
graceful and more refined. The tragedy of Golgotha 
liad furnished too many an inepiralion, too many \'ir- 
gins had wept at the foot of the Cross. Mythology, 
too, seemed to have exhausted its founts of beauty ; too 
many Venusea had smiled seductively from the clouds, 
too many nymphs had displayed the charms of their 
rosy nakedness. Now, as if in opposition, there sprang 
to life an art adorned with all the elegance and gal- 
lantry of thai joyous century ; and Pietro Longhi, Ro- 
salha Carricra, Antonio Canal (called Canaletto), and 
Francesco Guardi portray for us the graces of their 
age. Longhi shows us the subtle refinements of do- 
mestic life ; Rosaiba has left us portraits of patrician 
ladies, in paalcls that outvie the brush in the delicacy 
of their tints on. flowers and silk and the smoothness of 
velvety flesh. The suavity of female beauty is unsur- 
passed on Rosaiba 'ft canvases ; no truer mirror of the 
amiable and indolent life of the Sellecenlo can be found 
than in the scenes hy Longlii ; while Venice the city has 
never had a more veracious and convincing portraiture 
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than through the brush of Canaletto and of Guardi. 
That VLSihle poetry which transpires Irom the stones 
and the waters of Venice — a poetry that was caught l^y 
some of the Quattrocentisti, but ncg!e3Cted by the mas- 
ters of the Cinqnecenlo, though tlieir backgiounds are 
inspired by a profound sympathy with the spirit of 
places and tilings — came to life again on the canvases 
of tlie artists of the late Seicento, first with Luca Cark- 
varis (i665-i73o) of Udine, and then, and with greater 
charm, in Canaletto and Guardi, who give us a living 
and veracious Venice in all its mulliform aspects, in its 
contrasts and its harmonies of atmosphere./ Both mai*- 
ters revel in the portrayal of their beloved city, — Cana- 
letto, clear yet not crude, free yet never violent ; 
Guardi, less severely conceived, but more smiling, more 
gay. We have other excellent artists in landscape and 
architecture, — Bernardo BeUotto, Giuseppe Zais, Jacopo 
Marieschi, Antonio Visentini, and Marco Ricci, nephew 
of Bastiano. '^Venetian art was thas being swayed be- 
tween tlie emphatic and artificial manner and the school 
of refinement and elegance when her ancient splendour 
seemed to arise again with Tiepolo (1696-1770). 

Giambatliata Tiepolo, despising the minutiaB of fini- 
kin gracefulness and casting to the winds pedantic con- 
ventionalities, recalled the painter's art from the llmlio 
of mannerism to the full light of day. to the ever- 
lasting truths of nature, and by his masterly command 
of chiaroscaro and a marvellous fertility and strength 
of imagination, gave us men and things as lh(;y are, 
re-evoking the glories of the Cinquecenlo and adding, 
by a happy touch of unconscious genius, the fine, soil, 
and delicate sentiment of the decadent age. The aatiila 
in glory ; the divine Auroras painted on the ceilings of 
the Scalzi, the Gesuili, the Pieta and tbe Scuola dei 
Carmini ; Ihe triumphal apotheoses and mythologies of 
the Palazzo Labia and the Palazzo Rezzonico — give us 
the measure of his genius, restless, tumultuous, yet 
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always clear and Limpid. Tiepolo was no less powerful 
with burin than with brush, and his crowding fancies 
were tranBferred to metal with admirahle vigour. His 
two sons, Giandomenico (1727-1804) — his father'^a most 
Buccessful imitator — and Lorenzo (b. 1736), were also 
exceUenC engravers. These two centuries were rich in 
masters of the needle and the burin, from Carlo Ridolfi. 
PiaEzetta, Diziani, Balestra. Amigoni, to Canaletto, the 
two Longhia, Guarana, and Viaentini.' Other masters, 
either native Venetians or foreigners, cultivated the art 
of engraving, with the needle, the burin, the diamond, 
the hammer, in mezzotint or in colour ; and in the 
Seicento we may mention Mattia Pizzato, Domenico 
Roaaetti, Aleaaandro della Via, Piccini and hia aiater 
Isabella ; and in the Settecento Giuseppe Wagner, the 
master of Bartolozzi, Teodoro Viero, Luigi Schiavo- 
netli. Giuseppe Volpato. master of Raphael Morghen, 
Michel^ Maneschi, Pietro Monaco, Marco Pitleri, Pelle- 
grino de Colle, Coelantino Cumano, Francesco Novelli, 
Francesco Zucchi, Giuliano Giampiccoli, Giamhattiata 
BruBtolon, Giovanni del Pian. Giambattista Piraneai 
was born at Venice in 1730, though he soon quitted 
his native country for Rome, where he achieved fame 
and riches, and called himself Jiglio di Roma, but 
preferred to sign himself archilelio Veneziano. 

The artistic revival took a vigorous bent during the 
last century of the Republic, and the bond between art 
and the life of the city was close. The Very people, 

' In llio BevcinlMnth cenliirj Iho worla of Ven&liiQ mLRtoni wero 
(■agrivoil in two groaL rollQclioiiB, one bv the Flcmiag VaLeatino Le Fobro 
(loSa), who liv<^ long in Vonico and died iherei he reproduccid the 
Enaaterpioces of Titian and Veronese The other collection is hj Ctrla 
GileriDa rctiaa, a FrcnchnOEDSD, nho engraved and published at Padua 
in i6gt sovgtbL pictures chicDj of Lhe'Vcnctiio. school. In i-jai DomcDicoi 
Loviia nuhliKhi'd a colWtioa which bore hi& name and is entitled U graji. 
teatro eelle f'tllare e ProfpfUlne Ht Venezia. Giambaltisia Tiepolo and 
SilvGitro Muniagi) wBrs Iho draiiglhlsiiicij. and Zucchi and Rossetti tbft 
eaKT^'vera. Antooio Visentini also eiigrnti'd several works hy Gaoalelto, 
via in 17^1 Mkhele Bdarinchi publisiied a caUectianof vicwA of Venice. 
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enamoured of grace, magnificence, and pleasure, were 
affected by the movement. The whole pariah of the 
Carmini was en file for the unveiling of Tiepolo's. 
ceiling Jn the Scuola, on June a, i']^3^ The judg- 
ment of the populace was even sought for ty artists, 
who were wont to exhibit their works in the Merceria 
or at Rialto, in the squares and on the pubUc streets.* 
It ia true that the public taste was profoundly changed, 
especially in the seventeenth century, and the descend- 
ants of those who bad delighted in the Library of 
Sansovino, and Tintoretto's "Miracle of San Marco," 
now admired Longhena's facade of the Ospedaletto and 
Liberi'a " Battle of the Dardanelles." But this perver- 
sion of taste was universal, and prevailed longer among 
foreigners than among Venetians. For example, De 
Brosses, who visited Venice in I73g, disliked the Ducal 
Palace, vilaln monsiear, massif, sombre ,et golhique du plus 
michanl goM; nor did Saint Mark's please him, sombre, 
impenetrable 5 la lumibre, d'un godt miserable.^ The 
glorious art and singular character of Venice did not 
extract a single word of praise from Rousseau who was 
secretary to tlie French embassy in 17^3. 

But ill Venice, even in the Seicento, in the midst of 
the flood of barocco which threatened to sweep all before 

• ZaneUi, Gir.. Mem- ilteit. {Arch. VfMto, WJX, 97)- 

' ViDceDZCF da Caiial (Vila ''i f'''^- l^a::aeini, p. iiiii. Vpn., 1 So(|) 
xBvs tliBt Ti?|iok< "(I'duni venli, in cc>ii<:L>tTcn;eB d'altrl pitiori esegul in 
tfiU Fflivio'iB Sfixmerso, <)jiera epplaii<lita il giorno di San Boct^ff, in 
cm veime eaposla." In Lh« Nolalori Gradenlga (Mtiieo Civico. Cod. 67, 
Vul, IX, Tol. 80) wQ find tills pabtiagc: "35 aprile i~Gi Fr. Guard! pitCore 
(iella CDntrn:la dci SS. Apo^tolt eu tc FondameDlo nova, buon scolaro del 
rinomato Canalelo, essendo inollo riuscito per via della camera ottica. di 
pingcre s<opra duo non picculs tele, ordLnatQ Ha un forcatioro Inglese, le 
V4^diitG ddla Piazza S. Marco verso la chicaa e rorologio, c del poalu di 
Klallo B aiaistrc falbriclio verso Canaaregio, oggi le reee eEpostc t-iii 
laleraLi delle Procurazie con imiver^^ale applauso." 

* De BroBsei. LHtrei familltres ^^fUcs d'tlal en 1739 ft 17W. \a\. I, 
letter XVI. Paris, Didier, i885 (letter 17). De Rrossoa, when BpeatJog 
of Ihc pietures in t!iie Palazio Pi»aiil al San Paolo, bestow* equal praLM on 
Ihe ■■Vainily of Darius" by VfiToncse, now id the National Gallerj in 
Loodon, and on Liberi's "Lot's Daug'titers." cow at Dresden. 
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it, we may still discover a limpid stream of purest taste. 
The early art found its votaries, and the works of the 
old masters and antique objects of virta were Bought for 
and collected with loving discrimination hy patricians, 
prelates, bankers, and merchants.* The collections of 
Bertncci Conlarini at San Samucle, of Antonio Cappello 
at the Pieta, of the Riizzini and the Correr at San 
Biagio, of the Corner delta Hegma,"^ were of world-wide 
fame ; so too the galleries of the Palazzo Barbarigo della 
Terrdzza, the museums of the Tiepolo,^ the Gradenigo, 
Jacopo iNaiii, Girolamo Ascanio Molin, and the collec- 
tion of Venetian memoirs, books, manuscripts, pictures, 
majolica, bronzes, and coins begun in 1779 by Teodoro 
Correr, which now forms the nucleus of the Museo 
Civico. This rich store of precious objects began to 
stimulate the cupidity of foreign amateurs, and to rouse 
the grcod of gain in the breasts of certain degenerate 
Venetians, and there came into being that traJIlcking 



J Coronc-Ui [Viagi^i. tit.. Part I, p. a3) sajs : " di piltura boho 
p'leni i ptdazKi dei |ialmi. Is cai<e dei citUdim e iJei oiorranLi.'' See 
Levi, C. A., Le eoUezioni Vene;. e d'arU iTaiUichilili. Veaeiia, Vol. 11, 
1900. 

' Coronelli (Viaggi, cil.. Pari I, p. a^). la Ihe sBvouteenlh century 
BArtoloDicoi ISava's callccliDn of ai>(ii]iiu.s and gcmh cajoled a bigli repute. 
Among the gdmii was a great diamond valued at aS.ooo dueata. The 

Sicturea included w-orks by Titian, Galena. Palma Vccchio, Baltista Zelolli, 
■eopoi BasiatLD, Andri^a Schiavnno, and other c^lebralod masters, which. 
hler on, weut Id Eng'land. Gico^iiii, lici\, VI. S3. "Pour ie g;t'a.nd 
BMnbM de beaux tisMsaMi., il eil eitaiiant qu'oliie (Venise) pastes loutci 

Mt'VSlu d'ltalie '' and dlspcilea lEjc suprernacj Hith Boms itself. S<poti 
Bt Wheldr, Voj. d'ftaiie, de HaUnalie, <itc., cil., J, ^'i- D'^ BmsaeA 
(Letter i !\) «ajs tknt in his da^ Veoice was auppo^ed to have more pieliires 
tbiij Iho whole of Italj put together; aod sdds ; ■*Pcn>r qnoi, op i|iia 
jaBnurofai hieiL, 0*C!it fju'i] y ^P a ph^a ^"Q dana !□ r raiice eiitiero-" For an 

account of the museums, galleries, and cullectionE of Venice io. Ibe 
eighkcnlhccnlunr, tee G. A, Moschioi, LttL Veiv,,M, 76 el peq, Veatwigt, 
1806. 

' TIio calaloguo of (ho niimUiualic collection of Tiepolo at Saot' Ajicl- 
linare wba piifalisbcd in 1737, iu two volumes, under the title Huse'i Tfieaf^aU 
antifua numUmata, otim coltecta a Joanne. Dominieo Thrtipulo, aucta ct edUa a 
Laurenlia eqaite ei D, Maria procoralore et Faieruo Senators frairibut 
Titeoputit- 
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in worts of art which the Republic endeavoured with 
some success to hold in checks 

As early as the sixteenth century the Senate took 
steps to preserve the works of art in public buildings 
by the appointment of inspectors, and many provisions, 
were passed with a view to conserving tlie artistic 
patrimony of the State. In 1773 a catalogue of the 
more important pictures was compiled, and it was 
forbidden, sotto pena delta pubblica indignazione, to 
export or sell tliem ; nor might they be restored senza 
it previa rlconoscimeiiio.'^ Anton Maria Zanettt , the 
hislonen of Venetian art, was appointed Inspector, 
and authorised to draw up the catalogue. He was 
succeeded in 1778 by Giambattista Mengardi.^ Even. 

1 Foreign purchasera who desired to possess a Vpnetian. mislerpicco had 
to |)aj' a high price. Gahrielio Bslestrieri, of PsTniii. who was ruviug \la\y 
to form a goflerj for Paolo Coccapanl, Bislicip of Reggio, ■write from 
Venice, on January g. i6H : " Di quattra pczzi di Paolo bf^toristi. ma rJi 
figure [>«rf> piccale, ne hauuafiomaDdata tredicimila e ciuqiiece'D to ducalnri. 
Di alcuni pezzi che eono in casa di nnbili ne domandano Ire o quaEtro miLa 
doppie, pirt che non ei fanno qiiatlrini nd nnslri paesi, eosa che mi fa pii'i 
cha mora V i g[i ore. " Campori, Race, d'l eatalajhi e inueniai-t, Catalogo delh 
Studio Caecapani, n. i43. Modena, 1870. The Servile friars refdstd tu 
sell Veroiiere'sC?nfldi.Sfmeanfl to the Duke of Manlua and to Card in al d'EsIc, 
who offered 10,000 ducats and a topj by Guido CagnoEio (Arch, di 
Stated, Sefialo, Setreta, I, filia 7a). This pi«lufe was prcscnti^d in ifiVi 
lo the Xing of France. The celebrated picture of the Tre Horrlle hj 

Pal ma Vecchio in thoDrCwlen gallery (No. afiS in [ho cafalngiiiB of 1880) was 
hgijght, IhroLieL Algfifc^tti, la T^^o, ffoni lfi6 Procurat^fa C^rn^np d^lfh 
Ci grantlo for tioo seijulns (see Noti:ia dell' aitonimo, ed. Frizzoni, p. 
i65), Mosfliidi (Lel(, Vm,, cit,. Ill, 5o, &l} retords Ihal the Eoglii-h 
coQsuls in Vepice w^ru dealers in works of ert. They LoiigJit froni the 
nuns of Saa Jacopo di Murano various wortit of Paolo and BenedeLlo 
Calian aaJ of Palina GiovBiie. Consul J o^ph SmtlL made a fortuiLe 
Ly dealing; iD pirliireiv and booLs^ and Mar^cliiai njenlions other atran^crs 
who made col I tactions, of pictures whith cveutually croK^ed ihc Alps. Sniilli 
employed Giovjinni SaEJK) and Luca Breda to restore canvases la his paViice. 

' Arch, di Slalo, Cotia. X, Pui'll sec/i'tc, filza 7/1. There is a memo- 
randum addressed to tho lni]ii!s!uifl di Slalo, April an, 1773, and a vole of 
the Council of Ten proiidijig ihat on tlic complclioin of tlie gciioral 
calalogiuc the pictures eiiuuicratt^d shall he formclly cousiguctl to the care of 
the parish priests, wardens, and goveriiorsof the (dnces where Ihcvmayoiisl. 

* Fulin, Studi adl' Arch. Jcyli Inq. dl Ulatir, cit., p. 107. The dellcalo 
task of resloralioD vas enlrnsled lo PicLro tidivards, who id 1738 opened 
hi» studio in the niouastery of SS. Giovanni a I'aolo. 
VOL. X. — 6 
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excessive measures were adoptefl to prevent the nation 
from being despoiled of its art trcaaures. In the 
seveateenth century, when the Dominicans of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo entered into treaty for the sale 
of Titian'a "Peter Martyr," the Senate intervened, and 
forbade the departure of the masterpiece, threatening 
death to any who should attempt to sell it,' There ii 
also a tradition that towards the close of the SetlecGnto 
the Grimanis had actually sold to a wealthy foreigner 
the statue of Marcus Agrippa which adorned the 
courtyard of their palace at Santa Maria Formoaa ; 
the workmen were ready to begin raising the colossal 
figure from its pedestal when the dreaded form of 
Cristofolo Cristofoli, sergeant to the Inquisitors, sud- 
denly appeared on the scene ; raising his cap to the 
marble statue, be pronounced these words : ' ' The 
Supreme Council of the Inquisitors, understanding 
that you, Sior Marco, are about to leave this city, liave 
sent me to wish you and bis Excellency Grimani a 
pleasant journey." The Grimania at once cancelled 
the contract, and Marcus Agrippa and his owner did 
not change domicile. 

The Venetian government never forgot the noble tra- 
ditions of Venetian art, and Venetian artists frequently 
applied to it for help and sometimes for satisfaction for 
petty vanity. The painters in 1679. for example, were 
no longer content, as heretofore, to associate in a single 
guild cogli indoradori. miniafori, discgnadori, quoridoro. 
cartolari, ftiguaicri, dipintori di Iravi e bianchegini, and 
petitioned to ^Scorporarsi da fit profusa tinione. Their 
prayer was beard, and the State recognised the new 
Cotlegio del pittori. In 17^3 the sculptors followed 

1 BoKbini, Carta de[ nmegar piltoreico, p. it. Veaeiia, t&Co, 

DisdoLlo niila scudi sta o^tquisiU 
Zogia da DanJc^L his fu ncgnciada. 
Ma clii (^omanda ga Ingiji ]a slrada 
Col dir lassfla 16 peaa la vita. 




MoNutiBNTin Honmir-Tiflhe Dnpeliii:i\\kniii Pesoro 
in lh« Church of Sn. Maria rfci Frari. Designed 
bj LbOgliena. Sculplures by Melcliitir Berlhel 
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Boit, and the Senate at once permitted them to disso- 
ciate themselves from the stone-cutters and to found a 
Collegio degli scullari. At the close of the century the 
demand, arose for th^ formation of an academy, on the 
model of those already created in other cities, with 
rofessors. colleclaons of engravings and casta, and a 
ife school. The demand was repeated in the eigh- 
teenth century, and at last, on September ao, )75o, 
the Senate opened an Accademia di piitura e scultara 
in the Corn Exchange at San Marco, From modest 
beginnings the Academy gradually eoiiched itself with 
engravings and casts, drew up its statutes, and ap- 
pointed its Council , of which Giambattista Tiepolo 
was named President, on February 5, 1755,^ Tiepolo 
was* succeeded as President by the painters Giam- 
battista Pittoni, Diziani. Zancbi, Francesco Maggiotto, 

^ IHW Ac(\aiGiiisli, L'Aeeademca t la CatlenadiVnteria.^^ll and lH. 
(" Mtidi>Lli R. ace. di B. A." V)'nciia, 1873.) In oneof Iherooms in tba 
present oQice of llie Harbour Mister thpre is the fflll>owiji^ iDKriplcon let 
into the w>U: '• MDCCLXIIII. XXVII, S«Uembre. 11 Serenissima 
Prlneiiw fa «apere, et per ordine del Magistrate «ccel. dc SS. Riforma- 
tori dello itunio di Padova, dxs non vi sia alcuna per«ina, di che grado 
e conitiEioi]^ (>ss«r si va^tia, che afdiitca satto ak'UA colore e pretesto iiitfd- 
4ur8.i iif i|uesUj |)ub. lui)^ dell' eecademife di piltuH e Rcolturai alU M>lb 

auloriU nostra soggeltn, t^Dxa I'sisseDso e cogniiionA del preindenle, e 
COQ&igli^ri d^li^ a^c^d^niia Htessq ^DCfiPCh^ i^Ait ]'0££fCtlO di ttppJiC^rsi fjti 
^ludj acc^demici per cui dovranoa esser asscLvali gli ordioi, e luetlodi 
nelle lej[gi prewrilli, alLi qvi«]i dovii cndeono de concorranti illi etudj 
raedemi presUrvi la doitta obbediema et esocolione con tutU U qviele, 
flileniio, modestisi rinpRUo. e pronla ra.Bscg;D3Eiu[]e, alio ordmuio'iii el s 
quaolti reuiBse iuglonlo dal prcbs'idculo, i buoi concigiieri, e oiscElri a 
quaLi lie viene ncoEiferinala la gik domandalak faccalLk e precisamcDle 
iacaricati all' adenipiinenlo di lali lora pftrlico-lari inapeziont, nsKaluUi 
e^eiida la volootii nostra che la [lubii-ca coadisccndenEa vcogbi renerata da 
cbi d sia. It coiicorreoli alii atudj. b apeltatori dc meideini in quests tede 
Bpperta al noln fine del comiine laDli^gio, riHervaniCa al nostra arbilria 
quelle deliberaiioni, che potranno seryire di correiinne egl' innobbedieTiti 
c diitiirbalori. E la prewnte diiverk ctaet publil!cB.lB nell' accadciaia d! 
piitura a scollura Jal caoimdadDr del magintralo nobtro, conte^^Dala al 
CaDC(!li(!r6 dclla mcdema p«T il dovuto re^atro el aJIisBa BDCora ubIU 
■ala dell' accBdeniia Rteasa per comiine nolizia. Pt puntualc etfcuiione. 
AdeoIo Cant art ni PrRiformalor. AlviseVallaresso. Rifi^rmalor. Pranceioo 
Uoroiini W K' P' Hifonuator. Davidde Marchesini, Segrelario. 
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Canaletto, and Longlii, and by the sculptorB Morlaiter 
and Marchiori, The walls of the school were adorned 
with valualile works of art, and Bmong its pupiU was 
Antonio Canova. The two Colleges of Sculplors and 
Painters were not, howsver, absorbed by the new Acad- 
emy, and rivalry and jealousy between these bodies 
were rife. 

The munificence of private patrons seconded the 
ciTorts of tlie government. The patrician abbe Filippo 
Farselli, who in the course of his travels in Italy had 
formed a collection of casts taken from the more 
celebrated antique sculptures, carefully arranged them 
in liie galleries of his palace at San Luca, which he 
threw open to sludenla. The Pisani family in i^SS 
opened another academy under the direction of Pielro 
Longhi. 

The private lives of these artists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth eenturiea preserved an even lenour in 
contrast to the general habit of their age, and were 
free from the viciouanesa which slained the fair name 
of their brothers in other countries, especially in the 
Seicento. The violence of their compositions by no 
mcaaa reveals the nature of these men. The artist ia 
restless, the individual placid ; the imagination revelg 
in confused and disordered phantasies, but the mind 
remains calm and well baknced, and in their private 
life these masters refuse to allow their art to ruffle the 
harmonious movement of their days. This eerenity 
and calm endowed them with health and long life; 
and many of them seem to have inherited from Titian, 
if not his genius, at least his dissociation from cares 
and worries and his sound conalitulion. To take only 
a few examples from the Seicento, Bambini, Lazzarini, 
and Longhena reached the age of eighty-six, Palma 
Giovane eighty-four, LIberi eighty-two, the architect 
Benoni seventy-six, Domenico Tintoretto and Andrea 
Vicenlino seventy-five, the Aliense sevenly-three. Their 
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lives were passed in perfect comfort, for even their 
extraordinary rapidity of production could not suiTico 
to keep pace with the orders that poured in upon them 
from the government, the Church, corporations, and 
private individuals. Some light is thrown upon the 
private life of these men and their relations with their 
palpons by a contract and the eorrespondence which 
passed between the Comune of Sal6 and Palma and the 
AUenae. Antonio Vassilacchi, called the Aliense, was 
a Greek by birlh, a native of Milo, who came to Venice 
in his fifteenth year and at first followed Veronese but 
later on attached himself to Tintoretto. He produced 
a large amount of work in Venice and elsewhere, and 
some of his pictures are not without merit; for example, 
"The Surrender of Brescia" in 1^26, on the walls of 
the Ducal Palace, and "The Arrival of Gaterina Cor- 
naro," now in the Museo Civico. Jacopo Palma had 
his schooling from his father, Antonio, a poor painter 
himself, but brother of Palma Veccbio. Jacopo was 
summoned to Urbino by the Duke, who took him 
under his protection ; he relTirned to Venice in 1670, 
and with the help of Alessandro Vittoria he acquired a 
fine reputation, which was secured when the death of 
Paolo and Tintoretto left the field free of dangerous 
rivals. In the course of his varied and active career 
he constantly had the assistance of colleagues and 
pupils ; and among these was the Alienae, with whom 
hia relations were not always harmonious. These 
quarrels, however, did not end in scuffles, blows, and 
wounds, as happened so often in the other countries, 
but in suits which lined the pockets of the lawyers, 
who, as Ridolfi assures us, managed to make a con- 
siderable hole in the fortune of the Aliense. They did 
not succeed in crippling Palma, however; his commis- 
sions were so numerous that it soon became difficult 
to have a work from his studio, and the lucky artist 
was able to fix his own time and his own terms, not 
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always modest.^ The Comune of Sal6 engaged the two 
artists to decorate their church. They bargained for 
four oil paintings and the frescoes of the apse at the 
price of one thousand three hundred crowns of seven 
Venetian lire each," and paid three hundred crowns 
down on account. Their agent writes: " Sono stato 
in casa de lutti doi, quali stanno regiamente, et dico 
alia grande, che mostrano essere commodis&imi, et per 
liiiformazioni ch* io ho sono huomini ricchi, commodi 
e che si potrebbe tratlar con loro d'ogni gran cosa."^ 
The pictures were to be consigned by Christoias of i6oa, 
but onlyon April ao, i6o3, do the painters write to aay 
thai they are on the point of setting out with the four 
pictures finished and with the intention to begin the 
work on the apse, with the help of one of their pupils. 
" Le fara far proviggione de tre lelti, perch& tanti ne fa 
bisogno. et del resto ehe ocorera per uso nostro, el con 
instanlia le riprego die le faccia in modo che non 
habbiamo da sbarcharsi in osteria," It would seem, 
however, that the people of Salo, angered by the long 
delay, placed little faith in the promises of the two 
artisla, and Andrea Rotingo el coUcghi elleiti alia pitlara 

' Bokcluni, in his Caila del mivrgar pUtoieaco, sajE arPalma GiavaDC: 
De J HO quadri ghe ii; le Gicsie piece 
Le Sagrislie. le Scunle e ComfiagDiB 
De i Hoghi Sa-rri ; nfe le xe bufiie 
Tute no lu |)iial Ecriver mile pene . . . 
h't M (looiiDator de i\ gr&n Art« 
E ID Ul miKxIo palron de la PiEura, 
Cbd in quatro coljji el facea una ligura, 
E lb le vede in lole, iq tele, in carle. 
* The two maslers, apart from tliK oil painliag*, were lo painl Ihe 
apse with thi^ Assiiraplion of ihe Virfcia " cobrila di Tresco. con angeli che 
I, a conipagnino' c-t li Apostoli che siano in alio di I'eder detLa Assunta." 
Tbe contract obliged tho arlisU '' adoperar (n^i qiiaiJH iid olio) colari fini 
izuri uUretiiaTini el l.adie di ^naa, «t la pilura a Fregco li moUoniii tutta 
quelli qiisDliU d~nn> clie saA neces^aria jicr rentier I'opera piA b^llg, et 
maguiftCB." The arlii^ls iiatn-ptl as. Ilicir suretjr lo llie Coraune of Sal& Ihe 
Magi'" Sig'^ Ateuandra i'ilCifria seullor di Venelia. (Arch, della Magaifica 
Patria, Cnmunadi Sal6.) 

' Arcb. dclU Magn. Palria, Coin, di Said. Lett, di Giovanni Batt, 
Delaicflo (Fobruarj 3, ifioa). 
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wrote, on April 93, that if the delay were prolongod 
"disgustera tutli noi, et si porgerS occasione di lenlare 
lutti qaelli legittiini rimedii che aaran possLbdi perche 
non fiiamo burlati ct menali, come si dice, per il naao. " 
At length, on May 7. i6o3, Palma and the Alienae 
rcpUed from Venice : "Li vostri quadri aono del tutlo 
finiti, et quelli di me Palma fiirno posti in Chiesa de 
S. Zacharia di Venelta le fesle paasale di Resarretione, 
aci5 loaae giudicato a giudicio universale . . . Restaiie 
ora cbe per adempir lobllgo nostra, giusto il tenor della 
scrittura, che dctle opere sii giudicale da persone perilte 
nella proflesione, Et perche siamo qui in qucsta ciltu 
di Venetia, dove (gratia S. D. M*) havemo quantita 
de huomini de vaUor nella proileaione nostra . . * 
pero havemo pcnaato che V. SS'^ sii contente che dette 
nostre oppei'e sii giudieate da pro ITesori se h& fatte 
Becondo robbligo noslro."' 

Palma continued to work indefatigaMy for anotlier 
quarter of a century, and, before he died, he prepared 
his tomb with three busts of himscir, his uncle, and 
Titian, executed by Jacopo Alberelli, in the church of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo ; and as tliough this distinguished 
company were not enough for him, be placed above the 
tom.b a picture representing Genius and Fame, 

Pietro Lifaeri likewise enjoyed a long and happy 
life. He was born in humble circumstances at Padua. 
It is said that his surjiame well described Jiis liabits, 
which in his youth were very free ; and bis art seems 
to reflect this bent. After travelling in Italy he settled 
in Venice, and was the first Prior of the College of 
Painlera. He amassed a handsome fortune, and called 
in Sebaistiano Mazzoni to build for him the naaasive 
palace at San Samuele on the Grand Canal, which later 
became the property of llie family of Lin. Liberi let 
one of the apartments to the noble Antonio Dandolo, 



1 Arch, della. Mbrd- Patrii 
DgUiqIo (Mbj 7, i6o3J. 



Com. di Sb1&. Lett, di GiovuDni Batt. 
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husband of a handsome wife, who, it would seem, 
was not displeaaing to the painter's son ; for we read 
in an old manuscript: "11 figlio del pittor haveva 
preso tanta confidenza che il Dandolo haveva denari e 
rilasci da alTitlo, onde questo andava e veniva a suo pia- 
cere, II giorno di , . . and6 in ca' e lo trov6 chiuso 
in camera della moglie, ove piu voile lo haveva trovato, 
fatto strepilo I'ece fuggir il Lilieri, vestl la mogUe in 
boccassin, g la conilusae in barca a' suoi fratelli e zio 
Foscarini, e gb la consegnfi dicendo che git restituiva 
la b. . . di sua sorella per noa volersi imhrattar le 
mani nel sangue." ^ 

The architect Baldasaare Longhena, son of Melchiae- 
decco, a poor stono-cutter of Marosa, near the Lake of 
Como, was a pupd of Scamozzi. He aCiijuired fame 
and fortune, was appointed master builder to the Re- 
public, and died at the age of eighty-six* on February 
i8, i68i, in his house in the Corle Hotls at San Sevcro. 
He was a small man, always dressed in black, and al- 
though a very bold designer, was of a gentle, even timid, 
manner, which prevented him from ever opposing any 
one whose opinions difiered from bis own. and led bim 
as a rule to adopt the views of otIierB,' Very diflerenl 
in character was Andrea Tirali (d. 1737), who, from 
being a simple builder, became no mean architect, 
though he always retained his overhearing temper and 
was harsh with his workmen, who nicknamed him 
Tiranno instead of Tirali.^ 

The painter Tiberio Tinelli, created chevalier by 
the King of France, bad his life spoiled, for some 
lime, by violent quarrels with wife and father-in-law; 
but when his wife, to whom he was really attached, 
wished to return lo her father's house, he consented to 
a divorce, and, as Ridolh says, ' ' cosl la fiamma nel seno 
di lui rimase catinta c si spuntarono le saette d'amore." 

1 Bibl. Marcians, CI. VII, Cod. i83, fol. 8. 

■ Cioogna, /jcr., Ill, 4o3. ■ Moschini, LeCl., 11!, 107. 
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The eighteenth century offers the same note of serenity 
as regards the lives of its arti&ts, and we know hul few 
details of ihcir careers, which proves that they were not 
troubled by grave miaforlunes or strange adventures. 
Rosalha Carriera, who expressed in her art all the gentle- 
ness of her nature, olone, toward the close of her days, 
lost that felicity which had so long smiled upon her. 
She was horn on October 7. 1676; her father Andrea 
was a native of Ghioggia and factor to the Procuratore 
Bon. and her mother, Angela Foresti, anembroidercsB. 
Rosalba was all goodness, and sought to preserve the 
peace of tlie family, preferring that company to any 
other; ahe was the friend and teacher of her sisters, also 
gifted maidens. Angela married the painter, Antonio 
Pellegrini, and Giovanna, the good JSenetta, who was 
Rosalha's constant companion and painted along with 
her in their modest house at San Vio, accompanied her 
to Paris and to Vienna, and Jeft her plunged in grief 
when she died, in 1788. Eight years later Rosalha was 
stricken by anolher terrible misfortune, the loss of her 
sight. She was operated on for cataract and recovered 
her powers, but, by a cruel irony of fate, only for a few 
months, and those eyes which had drunk in the joy 
of colour and light were finally darkened forever. She 
passed the dolorous close of her daya thinking of her past 
achievements, which had never made her haughty, and 
on her fortune, which was now too large for her desires 
or her wants. She died in 1758, and was burled in the 
church of San Vio by the side of her Nenetta.' Three 
months before her death madness overtook that fine 
and delicate hrain. 

Giambattiata Piazzetta (1682-1753) was but little 
more fortunate. He amassed no fortune by his in- 
dustry, beiiig quite incapable of laying by a penny: he 



' Malamaui, Ro^atba Cnrriera (eslract from Vol. 1"V, £,? Calh-rie 
Noiioiiitii it, Ri:>niB, 1699)- See Diano dtgli annl i730-J721 icrilto dc 
pivfria maao in Pariy'i da R, Carriera. Veneiii,, 1793. 
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died so poor that lliere was no money for his fiineral, 
aDd he was boried at the charge of Gbmhatlista Alhrizd, 
the bookseller, in the church of the Fava. Longhi, on 
the other hand, -who shares with Rosalba the p^m for 
grace and delicacy in Venetian art of the Settecenlo. 
passed a quiet aad comfortable life. We know Utile 
else about liim save that he was bom in 1703, of a 
modest family of goldsmiths, and that in bovhood he 
followed that craft; that he studied under Balestra and 
became director of Pisam's academy. We do not know 
for certain when he died; there is no doubts however. 
that if he did not outlive his eightieth year he came near 
to !t.* It IS curious that this portrayer of the light and 
reGned side of domestic life should have begun his career 
by painting on the staircase of the Palazzo Sagredo (in 
173^) that artificial composition " The Titans struck by 
Jove," where boldness is carried to the pitch of audacity 
and impetuosity reaches temerity. Nor is it less curi- 
ous to note that this transcriber of every-day life and 
Iiahits. who may fairly he called the Goldoni of the 
brush, was actually united in bonds of friendship vdlh 
tlie author of the Hufleghi, who addressed him in a 
Honnet beginning: 

Longhi. tu tlic U mii mnu soreDa 
Chiimi d«l tuo penad che ceira U Tero-* 

Longhi'ssoD, Alessandro, was an able portrait painter 
and engraver. Me was less successful with the pen, 
though his work on contemporary Yenelian artists is 
not without ralue.^ 

' t-aisri. EioQio di P. Loi\^hl (" Atli. della I. H. Accadeniia di B. A,"^ 
Venwia, 1863- 

' Conyioniinpnlj poeliei per k f elitist . no::t di SS. EE. i7iuf. GioB. Grinwni 
e la Si^. CatUrina Conlarini. ^enciia. Pecan, i^5o. Gfddoai's totiDel a 
OD p. IniTii. 

* Canpendia della Vila del pitUiri Ven. itoriti pH rwnwti iM pr^- 
itnU teenia roji xuoi rilratti IrMli dal natuntlf deliiieati ed ineiai da AUn. 
Lwiyhi M««. a^'uMiani Ire brevi UaCUiti di piUant. Veneiia. wld by tli« 
lulfaor, 176]. 
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Antonio Canal — called Ganalelto to distinguigh him 
from hJ9 father Bernardo, scene-painter — was born in 
1697. At the age of twenty-two he accompanied his 
father to Rome, but stayed there onlj a short time; he 
returned to Venice and entered a competition with 
two able rivals, Luca Garlevaris and Marco Ricci, whom 
he quickly excelled in renown. The English consul at 
Venice, Joseph Smith, used to sell for large prices the 
pictures he bought cheap from Canaletlo, who resolved 
to secure the proiiti for himself and went to England, 
where he acquired fame and fortune.^ He came back 
to Venice and died there, April 9q, 1768, in his house 
in the Corte della Malvasia at San Lio,' Bernardo 
Bellotlo (b. 1730) lived for long in Germany and 
Poland, and died at War&aw in 1780. He was Cana- 
letto's nephew and pupil, and he aomelimes assumed 
his uncle's name. Francesco Guardi, born in Venice 
in 171a, belonged to a family of clUadini from Mas- 
tellina in the Trentino. He too was a pupil of Cana- 
letlo, whose rival he became. He died m his house in 
the Campiello della Maddona at San Canciano, in 1793. 
His wife, Maria Pagam, bore him three sons and 3 
daughter, all rather wild and venturesome; tradition 
has it that she eloped with an Iriahman.^ 

It is needless to dwell further 00 the history of 
other minor painters of this epoch. We know little of 
importance regarding the Uvea of two great artists that 
Venice gave to the world in the Scttecento. Antonio 
Canova, born at Posagno on November 1. 1757, the 
son of Pietrot a poor stone-cutter, was brought to Venice 
when a more boy under the protection of the family 
of Falier, who placed him with the sculptor Giovanni 

^ Mouieau, Ant. Canal dil Ic Canalelto, p, 4o< Paris, Libr. do I'Art. 

' TLo Necrologies of Ihe SanitoTj Officers give «b the followio^ entry ; 
" 30 iprile 1768- Antonla q. Bornardo CBnal d'«nai 71 da febre el 
mfjiDivione deSU vUsica ff" b, medico MubhIoi mfliio alle ore setle. 
Capitolo, S. Lio." 

* SimoDsoD, Franeetco Guardi, Loadoa, 190J. 
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Torrelli. At the age of twenty-two he executed for the 
Procurator PietrO Pisant the group of " Dcedaius and 
Icarus," which, along with lUe head of Pope Rezzouico, 
is the master's finest work. But in 1780, having 
secured from Ihe Republic a pension of three hundred 
ducats a year for tlirce years, he left, Venice for Rome, 
where dawned for him Ihat period of esaggeraletl renown 
which proclaimed him *' divine." 

Nor does the bold and splendid hrush ofTiepolo the 
painter really correspond to the temperament of Tiepolo 
the individual, who passed hie Life in health and domestic 
felicity, placid aa a lake in repose, free from hindrances, 
disappointments, or strife. He was the son of a captain 
in the merchant service well found in this world's goods; 
he studied under Lazzarini, and at the age of twenty- 
two he married Cecilia Guardi, sister of the painter 
Francesco; this union waa hleseed hy nine children, 
among them the two painters and engravers, Gian- 
domenico and Lorenzo, who were ever united to their 
father in bonds of love and labour. Tiepolo look his 
repose in the villa of Zianigo, near Mirano, when he 
was not Bummoned to Italian or foreign cities to leave 
behind him the luminous creatures of his brush. The 
anecdotes which tradition has handed down to us about 
hia love for his model Cristina and his rivalry with 
the painter Mengs in Spain, must be accepted with 
caution, especially all that refers to his excellent wife 
Cecilia, who Is represented as a votary of gambling. 
Certain it is that, thanks to Tiepolo, Venetian art once 
more acquired an honoured name throughout Europe, 
and when he died at Madrid, on March 27, 1770, in 
full possession of bis faculties and of his lively imagina- 
tion, the last of the great Venetian artists disappeared. 

As the glory of Venice declined, a final ray of her 
ancient splendour in the world of art Slill gleamed Upoa 
her forehead, and the close of her day was radiant as an, 
autumn sunset on the lagoon. 



• •• 
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HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS IN THE CITY^r 
FfiTES AND CEREMONIES 

VENICE was famous ihrougliout Europe not merely 
for the singularity of ils aspect and the splendour 
of its art, but also for its mild and healthy 
climate, and the innate courtesy of its inhabitants, for 
the magnificence of its festivals and the variety of 
amusements it offered. The mystery with which 
the government chose to surround itself may possibly 
have caused anxiety to some timorous stranger, but 
that was quickly dissipated by the frank gaiety of the 
Venetians themselves, and many who came to the 
lagoons out of mere curiosity returned with delight to 
pass long days in tranquil and cheerful rcpoae.' Ger- 
mans, French, Spaniards, Poles, and, above all, English- 
men made long sojourns in Venice, and provided he 
did not discuss politics every one was free lo do as 
he liked. " La fameuse liberie die Veniae," says 
Saint^Didier, writing in the seventeenth century, "y 
attire les strangers en foule, les diverttssemcnta et lea 
plaisirs les y arrStont." " In 1763 De La Lande adds : 
"Dana tout ce qui n'a paa trait au gouverncracnl on 
jouit k Venise de la plus grande liberie et les dtrangers 
n'y Bont point genes. " ^ It is true that in 1735 
Pietro Giannone, after a most hearty welcome to the 
lagoons, was expelled from Venice, but only on lively 



' Lambcrti. Mtm., cit.. Vol. I, P»rl II. p. aig. 

" Sainl-Didier, La ViUe H la Repaltlique de Venat, p. 



Rfpaliliqii 
i685. 

" De La Lande, Voy. en It., cil,. II, 3a. 
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and continuous preeaure from Rome.^ Montesquieu 
too leit the city in a hurry, fearing that he hao. in- 
curred the wrath of the Ten ; but the alarm of the 
French philosopher was not really due to the suspicionB 
of the Venetian magistrates^ but to a practical joke 
played him by a friend. In company with Lord 
Chesterfield, Montesquieu was engaged in studying the 
monuments and the constitution of Venice, and made 
the acquaintance of John Law, who had found an 
asylum for hia last Bad years in the lagoon city.^ It 
suddenly occurred to the Englishman to give Montes- 
quieu a fright by telling him that he had fallen under 
the suspicion of the Ten. The Frenchman burned all 
his notes on the Inquiaitora of State and left Venice 
precipitately for Holland.^ 

Hotela were numerous, — some of them in that hor- 
rible slate described by Tomaso Garzoni in. the Cinque- 
cento; others, however, both clean and comfortable, 
like the Albergo Reale, the Leon Bianco, the Scado di 
Francia, the Regina. dJngkHterra, the Goriesia, the Don- 
zella, the Tre Re, and sovereigns and princes found ex- 
cellent and commodious lodging in them/ Food was far 



' Pierantoni, Lo sfrailo di Pietro Ckmnanr. Roma, i8g). 
^ Law died '\o Veaico, almost in [wiiiir^, in 1739. He wai buried in 
San GeminliDO, and bii lomb bore Uie following epitaph: jokahhis uw | 

wiLBEmr FIL.IUI I EDiiiaiiitci bc-otohvh sckmo loco KATUS ] HI-CII EH1.RI ih 

CJILIJI. PnfFECTti'S I QHilT VENETIIB ikNiCO BlLUTin | KOCClIIt lLETl.Tia >EllO 

Lviu. When San GemiuianD was^ [tulleJ down. Law's, liooes wererenaoved 
in 1807 lo San Mois^. 

* Diderol, in a leller to Madame Wolland. tells Lhe sCory. Diderot, 
(Xwirei eampL, ed, d'Asseut etTourneui, XIX, lafi. 

* Carooeili (Viagqi, cit. . p. 36) mcntiona the follDwiag inni of the Sei- 
cento: the loaindeoilho Lena Bianm, lh« Gnllo, the Fonliuu, iheSifena, Uie 
Tre Magi; and Iheie osterie : the Campana, Uie San Giorgio, the Dat Spade, 
the DonieJ/a, lhe Seimia. the Sioriow, the Gamliero, \h« Cfitia, sllatRialtD; 
the Caoaletta, CappeUo. Selnaliwi, and Ri:;a at San Marco. Thfl price of 

at) apartment \a oab of tliO leading \6caiiile in Ihct ^igliloenlh .ecuttiry Tnay 

})e gathered freini lellori of July 3i and Odte]hi>r 16, 1784, addresMd by the 
nobis lady Catorina Tron to Iho Duke Gian Galeuzo Serlielloai , ami now 
aitkOQg Uid private pApCrs fti Ibd SalB-Bu«:a-Sc^rh.9l]oTli ill Lilian, ktudlv 

ihown me \i-j Count Andraa SgU- "AUq Sput'o di FraiKia sopri U 
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from dear in comparison with other places, although 
in Venice and elsewhere prices had a tendency to rise 
steadily. "^ In spile of thia, liowevcr, the Abb6 Richard 
declared that "c'est la ville d'ltahe oii Ton vil a 
meilleur compte."^ 

As a rule the climate was mild, though we have 
record of very severe winters in 1601, 1608, [684, 
1709, 1716, 1788, 1794. The chrOTiLcler Gian Carlo 
Sivoa has left us an account of the bitter weather of 
1608 : " Christmas time and New Year came in with 
snow and ice In abundance and a terrible cold. The 
wind was bitter, and the snowfall heavy, and all the 
houses were coated with ice so thai they ehone like 
mirrors. The snow on the roofs was so deep thai 
wlien it began lo melt in March, every house in Venice 
was flooded as if it liad been raining ; goods and 
furniture were ruined, and one did not know where lo 
seek shelter. Many people and many trees died of 
the cold. Boats coming from Fuaina or Malghera 
asked ten crowns for the journey. Numbers of boats 

Cauele, cod vsrie camera, letti, binuchierie, etc, vogliono 16 lire venule 
d giorno ; ilslla parle appoEla buI CsdbIg, dininp«tlo silo Studo dl Frantia, 
o'h una Ldcanda spparlBDCulQ al Locanili'Drc delta Itcyina d'lagliiilerra, ccili 
Avriclo UQ bellibsLnnu apparUmento tulla lucido cdd mo-lte camere, letti, 
biaochcrie e il tulCo per uso (telle etanse, per zccchim la al mQso. da 
pngire quflndo verrela, ne 11a soldo piil nfe un §oldo meno di quanlo ci 
resterete. Cndcsl! due albcrghi sano sul canele, uno Id Faccia all' altro, 
clie h sulla Rl\a del Ferro . . . Se vorrcle far UvoU iu casa avrele il 
biBogoevolo per la cucina, « se vorrcle Bervirvi delU locanda coo un 
oaesto accordo vi porleranno la taVDla." 

' A pound of beet whicli in i558 cosl J Ba!di \eis a piceaii, m 1761 
cost 10 iotdi. and in 17S3'. id soldi. Id i558 b pound oT veal cast 5 aotdi 
lens a piceoli, and in 1738 it cost la jo/iii, and ia 1783, 17 soldi. A pound 
of pork in 1716 cost l3 soldi, and in 1784, 17 loldi. In 1717 a pound of 
Piacenia choeso cast tira 1.06 ; in 178Q, lira a.ofi. In 17 jo Ihe bakers 
were bound to furnish broad al lire aS the staia. Cetrchetti, Saggio mi 
pi-eiii dsUt \3fttawigli-e, etc. (" AHi, 1st. Vcn." seriaB IV, Tom. Ill, 1873- 
1874). In the Cranala<]ia Veni-la. printed al Treviso in r64g (Simeon da 
PooteJ it is aaid that Venice ccosumod €3j,88S ataia of bread per annum : 
Sao beeves -were ulaug'htereiJ per week.; there were aoo fniilorcra gndi 54 
(oconi*. 

* Richard, Deur. hiit. et erif. de VHalu, II, 438. Dijon. 1766. 
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belong-ing to the Bnranelli were oul breaking up the 
ice with hammerB. Tliere Tvas a great dearth of pro- 
visions in the cily, and the wood boats from the 
Poleaine could not reach Venice, either by river or 
hy sea, omng to the high winds ; in the streets they 
sold the broken wood which is usually employed to 
light the furnaces of Murano ; hark strips were selling 
at five for a soldo. The cold was general everywhere. 
The post took over eight days to come from Rome, 
owing to the depth of the snow in the Duchy of 
Urbiiio ; and had not his Highness sent out upwards 
of three hundred men to clear the roads in the 
mountains, the post would not have got through even 
in Gfleen days. In short, the memory of man recalleth 
not so terrible a winter witli such a snowfall, and it 
lasted till Easter. God be praised for all he does." * 
The winter of 1788 waj aUo remarkable for its sever- 
ity, and the memory of it still lingers in popular song. 
The lagoon was frozen over, and people could cover the 
three kilometres and a half that divide the city from 
the mainland on foot. Deaths from cold were fre- 
quent, and some persons who left the beaten tract 
acroas. the ice perished in the water. But such mis- 
fortunes could not damp the jocund spirits of the 
people, who soon found a new pastime on the ice, and 
the general gaiety was assisted by the government, 
which removed the octroi dues and allowed the free 
entry of meat and wine and other victuals. The frozen 
lagoon swarmed with people. There were games such 
as the Forze d'Ercole and the Moresca ; sheds and 
pavilions where one could eat and drink were opened 
on the ice ; while great bonfires attracted a laughing 
and chattering crowd ; others took to playing at ball ; 
and, when night came down, the surface of the lagoon 
was covered with little lights from the lanterna of 
people making for Mestre and Campalto. 

' Sivoa, Cronaca, III, i5i. 
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Another curious «ight in Venice was the acgaa alia, 
when the tide, under ihe blast of the scirocco, invaded 
the low-lying cfuarters of the city, especially the Piazza 
di San Marco, which became a veritable lake, reflecliiig 
the Procuratie and the Basilica. During the two cen- 
turies we are discussing we find record of several inun- 
dations ; for example, in ifioo the high tide seriously 
injured the fishing grounds and the vineyards of the 
estuary. In iCaS the salt water ruined the wells of 
the city, in l6S6 It gentilhaomeni per la piazza di San 
Marco andavano in le gondole sino in Marxaria.^ The 
same happened in 17^6, 1750, 179a, and i794i when 
few streets of the city were free of water, and people 
had to go about in boats or to be carried on the shoul- 
ders of brawny portera,^ And bo even had weather lent 
new and singular effects to the marvellous city, whose 
beauty, even under rain, snow, or ice, was not destroyed, 
but merely diversified. As a rule, however, the seasons 
in Venice followed a regular course, and the city was 
reckoned a healthy resort for those who required a mild 
winter. 3 

The government contributed in a high degree to this 
excellent reputation of Venice by constant vigilance in 
all that affected public health. Considering the period, 
their measures could not have been more intelligent 
or better applied. In order to cope with the plague, 
which in i63o carried off eighty thousand souls,* the 
Sanitary Office provided for rigid isolation by regula- 
tions which were afterwards adopted by other nations. 
The old lazzaretto of Santa Maria in Nazareth, founded 
in i4o3, and the new lazzaretto, erected towards the 



' Glomij, li /retWo del 1513 « I'alta murea M 1686 (Anh. Ven., 
XVII. 3aS). 

'■' Gallicciolli, Mem. Fen., oil., I, 795, 

' " Le climat de Vcmse parolt asses bon, pui»(iuo lea habiUns de 
VenUe pa^aseiit pour vlvra pLui loaglcmpB que las autros," De La Laada, 
For-, cit.. VII, S6. 

* rt hi-pa in Juljr of iftSo and did not Bud till Noromber, i63t. 

TOL. I. 7 
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close of the sixteenth century, were found insufficient 
in 1782, and the island of Poveglia was selected as the 
flile of another. So efficient were the measures adopted 
that when the plague was brought to Venice in 179* by 
a vessel from the Levant, it was entirely confined to 
Poveglia. The jurisdiction of the Board of Health was 
gradually extended till it included doctors, surgeon*, 
chemists, hospitals, hurials, beggars, and even the health 
of prostitutes. The food supply was supervised, and, 
with a view to securing healthy nutriment for the lower 
classes, special officers, such as the Vjp.ciali alle Bec- 
carie and the inspectors of oil and wine and grain and 
flour, were appointed. The government paid special 
attention to tne quantity and quality of grain and to 
the bakeries, and except on rare occasions the city 
never sulfered from a dearth of corn, which was stored 
in the ample granaries of San Marco and San Biagio. 
The Board of Health also endeavoured to remove abuses 
in the care of the sick by persona not qualified in Kiedi- 
cine and surgery. During the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries severe measures were taken not only 
circa it medlcar ed altro spettanie alia medicina, but also 
as regards pharmacy, which was still involved in the 
errora of empiriciam. The GoUega of Apothecaries was 
declared subject to the College of Physicians, wliich wa* 
entrusted with the examination of specifies and patent 
medicines.^ No one who was not addoUoralo o licen- 
ziato poteva dare medicamenti^ and the Prior of the 
medical college, was hound to print the roll (rotolki) 

* The l«w» of December 9, 1608, September 36, 1680, snd Aupirt 4, 
1760, reaffirm tlic Uw of April a j, 1577. passed \fj the Board of Health, 
forbidding^ Ibo salei of spccifiM until i'hfrj bad been an.a]j'sed b^r ihe Calle|;'e 
of PhjriiciaDS. Among the more famous speciQca, besides Ibe cekbraleil 
Crioea. tve may meniion fo spirito di melUsa araniali:2atrf. mada bi^ the 
Carmeliti^sof Sa;n Gcracnia.. who secured a. ^aleal foriL od August -j, 17^4, 
and ta tintara aequosa da assenzia, uhicb wqs [iroduced as earlj' as i65a Ljr 
thin oJf\clna Him'onjim Maaiaani pharmacapolae Veneliii in uia lala D. JMarei 
lub scyna Redemptoris. Dian, Cenni stand sutla farmaeia Vtnela, Part I, 
pp. 5, a5, a8 ; Part HI, pp. 3 and 4- Venezia, i^oo-igoa. 
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containing the certificateB of all those who had passed 
the examination. Chemists were forbidden to dispense 
medicina alcana solativa except on the prescription and 
signature of a physician. 

A8 regards the cleanhneaa of the city, entrusted to 
the Provveditori del Comun, we naturally cannot expect 
to find all those precautions demanded hy the public 
opinion of out own day, but so sadly neglected in times 
past, however rich and sumptuous they may have been. 
The system of drainage wag primitive. The privy in 
most houses was in the kitchen, near the sink. Slops 
either passed directly into the canal or were collected in 
botlini, or tanks, wliicb were emptied in the night time 
Ly men who carried the contents away in boats. The 
scavengering of the streets was neglected, hut in order 
to prevent the rubbish from being emptied into the 
canals to be carried out into the lagoons, thereby lend- 
ing to choke them, the government built squEire recep- 
tacles, called acoazzere, where the sweepings of the 
streets were deposited, to be; eventually carried away 
and used as manure for the gardens of the estuary.^ 
The supervision of scavengering was entrusted to the 
Nelladori del Seslieri, who depended on the water com- 
missioners ; and during the seventeenth and eighteenUi 
centuries they frequently restored the ruined scodtzere. 
Nevertheless, even in 1 786, Goethe remarked on the filth 
of the city, all the less excusable as the original builders 
had ahghtly arched the centre of each caUe and con- 
structed gutters on either side to catch the water and 
run it into the canals. Not all the streets were paved 
with stone ; some still had pavements of bricks placed 
edgewise, others were merely earth. The tortuous 
character of the calH was a benefit rather than a 
drawback to the public health, if we accept Palladio'a 
dictum that the streets of a town " non riguardino per 
linea retta ad alcun vento, accioch^ per quello non si 
1 GtlliccioUi, 1, 7%. 
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senlino i venti furiosi e violenti, ma con piit sa,nitl 
degli habitatori venghino rotti^ purgati, e Btanchi." 

Venice, the rendezvous of all that was fashionable, 
enjoyed a European reputation for her public jMes 
which were arranged by the government, with the 
doubla intent to attract aa many foreigners as possible 
and to hide, as under a golden mantle, the wounds 
inflicted on her pride by the decline of her commerce 
and the ruin of her political prestige. The solemn 
ceremoniea of Slate served not only to arouse the 
admiration of the populace, but also to impress on 
them respect for the governing cla&s, who always 
bore in mind the fact that ancient Rome held her 
people in subjection by public shows no less than by 
arms. The populace took its pleasure in the func- 
tions attending the election of Doge, Patriarch, Procu- 
rators, Captains General, Grand Chancellors, and in the 
splendid receptions accorded to sovereigns, princes, and 
pontiffs. The sumptuous character of public ceremo- 
nies, which had touched an extravagance of luxury 
even by the close of the Cinquecento, surpassed all 
bounds in the following century, to be moderated by 
the somewhat artificial grace of the Settecento. Mag- 
niloquence characteriBed the orations when a Doge 
ascended " sul luminoso carro del Principato, che au 
le mole di quatlro virtCi principali conduce la politica 
felicitk al suo trionfo " ^ ; while the sonorons trumps of 
Pindus are invoked: 

Qui volgi i cento lumi alaUDiva 
E porgi £ato a ccatg trombe sltere.' 

The extravagant and florid literary style of the Sei- 
cento reflects the pompous ceremonies which accom- 
panied the election of a Doge. When, in 1688, 

^ We/f tlet. del SerenUsimo Sllaestro Volter al preneipolodl Veaetia. The 
OMlion of Giov. Teodoro Giusli, p. 7. Udine, Schirttli, 169(1. 

" T/'iduli ((f Pindo neW 'mcwoivit'wne del Sereniss. Prencipe Fr. Moroiint, 
etc., p- 11. VcDctia, itScjo. 
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Francesco Morosini was called to the ducal throne, the 
Bucintoro, crowded with the nobility and followed by 
a dense mass of boats, went to the Lido to meet the 
newly elected prince. Morosim was robed as Captain- 
General, and on going aboard the golden barge he con- 
signed his haton to a secretary of the Senate. The 
prow was set towarda Venice, and Morosini landed at 
the Piazzetta, where a triumphal arch, forty feet high, 
had been erected. The facades of the Palace were hung 
with damask, and opposite the Porta deUa Carta rose 
two huge fountains, with statues of Neptune, sur- 
rounded by dolphins, spouting wine from their mouths 
into large conchs, while a gay and noisy crowd 
struggled for a drink . The Doge passed into his 
apartments, which sembravano tealri pieni di cose di 
sommo valore.^ 

The crowning of the Doge took place at the top of 
the Gianta' Staircase. To celebrate the occasion the 
people were allowed to go masked for three days, and 
the halls of the Palace were thrown open {oi files and 
dances, to which were invited the patricians in red 
robes, the secretaries in black, distinguished foreigners 
in full dress with swords, ladies in all the pomp of 
their most splendid apparel, all of whom were received 
by the Doge's near relations. In i6i6 the coronation 
of the Dogaressa was abolished come azione poco 
aggiiislaia alia modefaziofi del Govemo ', but in ifigd 
an exception was made — the only one in these two 
centuries — in favour of Elisabetla Querini, wife of 
Silvestro Valier, who was crowned with great ceremony. 
All the Dogarease, however, were received at the 
Palace with special honours, seeing that "la sapienza 
del progenitor! nell' agsegnare al supremo grado del 



' Distinta rag^aaglio de[te cerimonie e toUnniti net recnnmento in Vewtia 
detr invitto e serenis. Doge F. Morosini. Venelia, Prodocirao, ifigo. 
MuDjr Bccounls of Lba cnremonies cf tliis coronaLioo were priated, tad sooie 
maj be found ia the Miscellanea opiueoti of the MarciBoa. 
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SerenisBimo Principe le piu illustri prerogative ed 
onofifLceazo, non lascid' di decorarlo ancora nella per- 
sona della Dogaressa."' Tlie haughty pride of the 
nobility did not insist on aholisliing BOme traditional 
cUBtoiDB intended to flatter tlie populace. For instance, 
they were admitted to the Palace on certain foativalft 
provided they wore masks, and the antique ceremony of 
the fruiterers' visit to the Doge was never diecontinued.^ 
Vast sums were aquandered by the patricians to cele- 
brate their election to the high oflices of State. ^ A 
Pisani, nominated Procurator of San Marco, spent six 
thousand ducats to secure leave from the Sumptuary 
Board to raise arches and trophies which cost him 
upwards of thirty thouaand ducats,* and in 1779 a 
dependant of the illustrious family of Mocenigo thus 
describes the festival for the entry of the Procurator 
Pietro Mocenigo: *' Queste feste Bono riuscite grandiose 

' Prortiiajco Ser. Vetiet. Dueh. Ser. At. Mocenigo rfuee edita. ei. typ. ^uc, 
pLDelliana, I7fi3, " Vole d da (\a DograresBs) Luterveaire alle feslo, Eolite 
dirsi in limile incontro (the etection of a Doge) nel ducale Pstuzn, po»sa 
portarvisi call' iccompagcjsmeDio prescritto dalu Parle del M, 0. i J luglio, 
1700, oltre leperaoDe di suoBervizio e tenervi luogo distinlo « canvenieDte al 
juogrado." Dslii. dtl M. C. 16 Apr. i76S. Ciiomo. Ele:. del doqt hloet- 
nigo Aluise IV. PublisbcJpcrBiuzeMaceDiso-FEikdi Bruno, Yeuezia, igo5. 

^ "Secoodo I'ordiiiario fu porlato il Ralito preseale dell' arte de 
frutuoli b1 Serm'J (Anlonio Priuli) questo primo anno 1618, come li fa ■ 
lulti U t)oHi, il pri[jio anno &oId, el portano con bclli^sima ordinania 
grandisnima auacilit&de nielloDi, noa Golamente alquanii carbon! pieni ma 
ogniuiio nei Ducili d'orgento. o coppa d'arge-nto il sua mellane odoroo da 
fiori, li quali graziosamenta rjcevuti da bub Serenitk le {& rtspostn pei cor- 
boQi una barilSa de ino>^ata ppr ogni uuo, et allri pieai di bBllisBimo pan 
CreECO, et ecipra li barilli qiianlitii di E^alsdi, ppsciurli, ct buixolai fatii a 
potta. segno de gratiludiDB de veroPrcncipe vorM li euoi fedeli pnpali." 
Sivos, Cron., cit., IV, 11&. And for the eigfaleenth cenlurv Eee BenignBr 
Mem. MSS. (1714-1790), Bibl. Marotana, CI. VII. ilal. Cod. MDCXX, 
fol. i3. August, t-jii. 

8 Curti, Mem. ilor. pol. topra la fl. di. F., I. lag. Vene»a, 1819. 
"Lo «p6sei, tti& aadtiBd a earica delta Pubblica CasBa, e quelia dnlla due 
f^isigtie diacali, vale b dire del Doge defunta e del duovo eletlo amBiODUua 

a duoceolomilie ducati all' inclrea per lo m^no." 

• Casdlti, Lilisre da Vcneiia (17 13), p. lO. Prttt", 1866. For an 
account of sucli ceremonLea '\a the sevenli^erilli cenlury, see Iho descriptii^a 
of the coleinn ontrj aa llie ProCuraior^hip vt Girolnmo BassdonoB, iq 
|Y«novi<4i's MineiiK, pI (supfciLp, cii., H, nS ot aeq- 
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Bopra quante altre si sono vedute in eimili occasioni 
per la produzione deili rinfreschi, del denaro gittalo alia 
plebe, del pane, e del vino dispensalo, e per rimmenaa 
quantita delle cere sparse denlro e fuori delle fineaire di 
codesto Palazzo di San Slae con grandiasima bravura, e 
con stupore di tulla la citEtt, preparalo, per cosi dire, 
nello spazio di una sola nolle, e magnificamente per la 
mattina di sabato da questo mastro di casa, il Signor 
Salvi, con I'esatta distribuzione di tntte le dispense ed 
ofHzi necessari in eimili inconlri. Le apese di queste 
feste prcse in pieno cOn quelle dell' ingrcBso clie 
segiiira nel prossimo aprile, ascenderanno per lo meno 
allasumma di quaranta mila ducali in vivo contante." ' 
In 1788 another bi"anch ol' the same family, the Mo- 
cenigo of San Samuele, on Uie appointment of their 
head as Procurator, in. the space of seven hours fitted 
up a suite of forty rooms in their three palaces on the 
Grand Canal. On July 10, I7i3, wben Lorenzo Tiepolo 
entered on the same dignity, an eyewitness, after de- 
scribing the city en f^te, the procession of the patri- 
cians, the soldiers, and the innum,(;rahle masquerade rs, 
goes on to say: " Ma queilo cli" h moUo piii bello a 
vedere, e che da sfe solo, oltre il divertimento, fe capace 
di far formare una grand' idea di Venezia e la Merceria, 
messa con buonisaioio guato in gala dai mcrcanti. che 
convertono in nobilissimo ornate, ma con isquiaito 
diaegno e con ottima disposizione, h merci delia propria 
bottega; drappi d'oro, guarnizioni d'oro, trine e punti 
finissimi, telerie, naatri d'ogni sorle, e fra qucate, 
ogni altra sorte dt merce : ch' ^ cosa vaghissima e 
beniaaimo inlesa . . . Dall' eccellenliBsimo Magislrato 
delle pompe fu intimato ai merciai, che usassero una 
certa moderazione, oltre che non si veggiono in queste 
congiunture i galloni, i nastri. i drappi d'oro piii vaghi 
B di nuova invenzione, perche il luercanto non vuole 

* Arch. pnv. Kfocenigo dl San Slae^ LeU, del CapBellana del Doge, 
December i, i77y. 
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esporsi al pericolo che gU sia copiato tl disegno. Era 
slato proibito anche I'eaporre il ritratto del Procuratore ; 
ma qucsto si vedeva pure in carta in ogni boUega, vari- 
amente adornato da ciascheduno colle Bue proprie mer- 
canzie; e in molti luoglii con motii eruditl ; oltre una 
infinita quanlita di poeaie e italiane e laline di vart 
generi, che ai leggevano aifisse dappc^rttitto."^ 

Even when atroad the repreaentativea of the RepobHc 
felt bound lo hold high the name of Venice, and lo recall 
her splendour and traditional courtesy in a foreign land. 
Not was ibis sentiment confined to Venetian envoys, 
whose ample salariea were never adequate to their train 
of life, but any one who hore a public ofiice considered 
it his duty to prove to the stranger that the wealth and 
magnificence of his fatherland were in no way inferior 
to the traditions of the place. We have a curioua 
iliu strati on in the case of the Admiral Francesco Correr, 
who, white lying in Leghorn, on January ro, 171a, 
gave a great entertainment which a contemporary de- 
clared to be as sumptuous as the famous Cena de- 
picted by Veronese. On January i5 a certain Angela 
Colli Tologni wrote lo the brother of Correr, send- 
ing him a piccola relatione delta superbissima Jesta dell' 
Eccett"*" Slgnor Almirante, written by Giacomo Bonac- 
cogli, who says; ^' Eravi una gran sala dalle cui pareti 
pendere si vedeva superbiaaimi addobbi e specchi e 
quadri che una vaghisaima galleria componevano. Inal- 
zala poi miravasi nel suo prospetto una grandio&a credenza 
adornata di pretiosisaimi vasellami d'oro e d'argento. 
sopra della quale vedevansi per aria due vaghi angioletti 
sostenere dell' illuatre eignore lo atemma. Quivi la 
varietJi dei frutli e la vaghezza dei fiori luaingava tal- 
mentel'immaginazEone dei riguardanli, che questi erede- 
vano essere il trono della primavera. Da una parte 
si vedeano schierate varie sorta di frcddi, dall' allra 
manipolati in varie giuse campeggiavano i latti. 

' CHEotti, Letlere, cit-, pp. 10, 11. 
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Torreggiavano all' incontro due gran piramidi di tersiasimi 
cristaOi. Alia destra si contemplavano, inalzati come in 
trionfo sopra cassette derate, prettoai liquori, e 9'aromir6 
nelia sinistra il simulacro di Bacco, che dibttavasi fra 
la copia ben grande di aquisitiaBimi vini. Pendevano 
da quattro grand' a&ta dorabe quattro gran lumiere di 
Qnissimo argento, e da quattro pilastri vagamente addob- 
bati s'inalzava nel mezzo uq eontuoao padiglione, intorno 
al quale leggermente avolazzando alcuni angioletti dorati 
formavano corona alia gran tavola, che sotto si mirava 
imhandita. Qui el che per la finezza dei vini, per la 
bellczza delle statue, per la magniiicenza dei trionB non 
aveva I'occhio piOi sonluoso da vedere, non il cuore di 
piia vago da desiderare ... Si prosegul . . . lino alle 
tre ore della notte la danza, che terminatasi si portarono 
e dame e cavalier in essa gran sala, ove a tavola assisi 
non seppero ahhastanza lodare I'ecceUenza dei liquori, 
rinnumerabile moltitudine, varieta e delicatezza delle 
vivande, delle quali per quattro volte altro non si fece 
che caricare, scaricare e ncaricare la mensa. . . . Ter- 
mlnata con, soddisfazione comune tra I'aura degH 
applausi (to the generous donor of the feast) la cena, 
e ritornate di bel nuovo le dame e i cavalieri al hallo, 
in questo dilettevole Irattenimento passarOnO il rima- 
nente di une nott si lieta, che mai per lo addietro pub 
vantarsi Livorno d'averne vedula una somigliante." '■ 

At Venice every success was celebrated hjfgtes, and 
the expansive temper of the people overflowed with a 
healthy and ringing gaiety should news of victory to 
Venetian arma reach the city from the distant shores 
of Crete or the Peloponneae. Then the whole city 
was upside down ; the shops were closed, the people 
poured into the street in a delirium of joy ; the 
churches resounded to hymns of praise, and through 
the BeeLhing crowd the proce&sion of clergy and of 
magistrates with gorgeous banners slowly advanced 
>- Arch, prir. Coirer. C«d- LXVI. 
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down streets adorned with carpets and tapestries, while 
sham fights took place in the open equarea.' 

We muat record another characteristic event in the 
life of the city. Venetian, subjects who fell into the 
hands of the Turks were often cruelly tortured and 
maimed; some lost their nose, eyes, or ears, and all 
were kept in close GonfinemeAt. Accordingly preachers 
in ihe pulpit were wont to urge the giving of alms for 
the liberation of prisoners, and notaries when drawing 
up wills always reminded the testator of his imprisoned 
fellow-country men ; the government welcomed to Ven- 
ice the Trinitarian Barefoot Friars, whose order was 
chiefly engaged in the ranaom of slaves. In 1765 
the RepubUc succeeded in liberating eighty-nine, and 
their return to Venice aroused unbounded enthusiasm. 
The chaplain of the Doge, Alvise Mocenigo, in a 
letter dated January 16th ^ys; " leri mattina in questa 
Dominante si fece una strepi Losa funzione per il riscatto 
fatto dalle mani dei turchi di ottantanove schiavi, 
quah accompagnati da ottantanove cavalieri, col seguito 
di molte Scuole, e sulTraggi, e di un numeroso popolo, 
sono atati processioQaimeute coadotti per la citta, ed 
in varie chiese, I'una e le altre fornite con sorpren- 
dente maest^ e decoro. Noi non alamo arrivati a 
tempo di veder la pomposa processione, nh d piu 
hello della funzione ; ina pure dalli appareccht ancor 
sussislenti abbiamo potuto congetturare , quanto bella 
e magnifica sia ella stata. Per il riscatto di questi 
schiavi si conta che la Uepuhblica s'attrovi in esborso 
di vintiotlo mULa Cccchini."^ 

But, above all, the public reception of distinguished 
foreigners and ambassadors offered an occasion to the 

^ Dalla Spada Vir^nlQ, Giulfili e atetamationi deUa cittA di Venetia ptr la 
villoria cantro I'armalv Turclieica atienata t'anna lti49 nel porta di Facthie, 
VeneEiBi Pinolli, 1 6i^. Oriiiiic c procesiloni nclla ^ioriasa Vitt, wumle della 
Bep. canlra Turchi {!i 12 naggio iBi9) di commissione di Mont. Gh. Fr, 
Uorosini, palriQica di Ven. Veaejiat PiD-ell], itjjj). 

^ A.rch. priv, Moceai^. Leliere del CappeHana del Doijtt cll. 
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government to apply Iti^t maxim of stiitecraft by which 
she endeavoured lo convince the world 1 that ber exter- 
nal pomp and splendour, enhanced rather than dimin- 
ished, were a genuine proof oi' her vigour and vitality. 
The list of visitors during the seventeenth century is 
rich in princely names: in 1608 Vittorio Amadeo and 
Filiberto, sons of tlie Duke of Savoy ; in 1609, the 
Duke of Nevers and Duke Carlo Gonzaga ; in iGaiJt 
Ladi&laus, Prince of Poland; in i6a8, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand U, and in i664 his son 
Gosimo ; in iG8ii. Maximilian of Bavaria; in i685, 
El-nest Augustus, Duke of Brunswick, — all of them 
magnificently lodged and entertained. Ferdinand II 
of Tuscany was housed in the Palazzo Corner at San 
Maurizio. In hia honour all the shops of the Merceria 
were decked in white, there was a splendid regatta on 
the Grand Canat, and the Foscari in their palace, 
already famous for other royal visits, gave a ball at 
which one hundred and thirty ladies, who had leave 
from the Sumptuary Board to wear embroidery, lace, 
and jewels, took part. The Grand Duke went to visit 
the Doge, who received him accompanied by twenty- 
six Senators. A contemporary says: " Arrivati nell' 
ultima stanza dell' appartamento ch' era una gran sala, 
dove era preparalo il aolio con le sedie intorno per li 
Sonatori, Sua Altczza invilatane e pregalane dal Doge, 
ei pose a scdere sul primo luogo, nel secondo stette 
Sua Serenita. , . . Slava la sessione in cjuesto modo : 
in testa del salone sopra un rilevato di due scalini, ova 
vi era un baldacchino, erano poatc tre eedio grandi di 
veUuto tutte eguali ; sebben pareva che quella di mezzo 

^ The Niiucia «D.d. Iho ambass^JorB of the Great Powerc were rpceiveil 
*t 1^9 Palace with. Iho cercinonj already deiicrihcH, A.1 Milan, in Ihe 
Palazzo Sroroiaiii si Purrta ViUoria, is a Urga canvas by CaoaleUo with 
figiircs, it is ^aidl, hj Ticpolo. It repre9«nts the Imperial ambassador, 
Cont'C Giuseppe di BoU^o, laDtting on the MqId o-n May 16. 17391 an bis 
waj io his lirfit audience la the Uucal I'alice. (Arch, di Slala, CeFmoaiali, 
ng. IV, M. 59.) 
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havesse un dito divanlaggio d'altezza di spaUiera. 
Dietro alLe aedie lungo il mufo, a loggia di parameuto, 
era tre teli di drappo d oro, die stavano nniU e distesi; 
U teli di qiiello di mezzo, e dell' altro a man driita erano 
di vi'Uulo col fondo d oro, e quel teLo, che stava dietro 
all alLra aedia a man nuinca. era di opera differente e 
men ricca, cio^ di broccato. " ' Thirtj-two years later 
Ferdinand's son, Cosimo Jll, also desired to see Venice, 
and the account of his journey, compiled by Filippo 
PizQchi, chaplain to the Prince, gives a detailed de- 
scription of Venetian y^/e*.'^ 

In April. i68a, the Dnke of Brunswick, on hla way 
to the wars in the Morea, arrived at Venice ivilh hid 
troops, and was assigned quarters on tlie Lido. Noble 
Venetian gentlemen and ladiea flocked thither to attend 
the reviews, which were followed by music and dances 
in a little theatre, representing a forest glade, expressly 
erected for ttie occasion. The troops left for the scene 
of action, but tiie Duke preferred to linger on in 
the lazy atmosphere of the lagoon, amused hy f^iea, 
■erenades, and regattas.^ The regatta was die most 
peculiarly Venetian of spectacles, and therefore the most 
popular with strangers who visited the lagoon.* The 
race fttarted from the point of Sant' Antonio di Castello, 
followed the Grand Canal, and on reaching its end 
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' lliataria dtl Viarfrjlu d' Alltmagiai del S. G. D. de Tatcana^ F^rdinando [I. 
dedicated to Giovanni da EraiKi, hit CallholiG (Vlajestj'i imbaasailor ia 
TuseaDj, bj tbe Signora Marglicrita Costa of Rome, In Veoezia. i6aS, 
pp. 107. 108. 

' Piiiichi. Via^io per talta Italia del Serous, princtpe dl Toccano. 

' Allwrti.Giov. Mttia, Ciaochc /estici c mtliCari. dame, aerenate. macchiw, 
(loicareeoia aHifieioia. re^ala solcnne el aHri tontuasi ajipreilamtnci di Qiinijreiza 
eipoiUalla §mldi»faiione uniwrtale dalla geneioiili. dell' AlUzza Ser. di Erneiio 
duca rft i(j'(inji>ic/i, e Luneburgo, Priaciite di Ottiabntck etc. al tempo di sua 
iliiiiura in Venclia, Veneiia, Polelli. 16S6. 

*' Cuyer (Voj., cit., p. a&) tajs: " Qusnd vows Toudrea voir Veaite, 
iftivet-j la fiollo d'liiio Iterate, fele extraordinaire que la REpublique no 
donnn itu'avi tMvs ou foddufb. " As a tualler at facl, llie rcgaLLa was given 
(or Ilia jiojiLilu aiEJUBBinciit. 
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oppoBite the Ponte della Croce, lamed round a pole 
(paieUoi) and retraced its course down the canal to 
the macchinu, or pavilion erected on boats at the i^olta 
di canal, between the Foscari and Balbi palaces, wliere 
the prizes were delivered. There were four races and 
four prizes for each race. The first prize was a puree 
of mpney attached to a red flag, the second a green 
flag, the third a blue flag, the fourth a yellow flag with 
a porker painted on it, and a live porker as a jibe at 
the competitor's slowness. All the winners received 
money. Sometimes women took part in the races. ^ 
The course was kept along the canal by the bissone, 
peote, margarote, bahtine, boats of eight and more 
oars, sumptuously or fantastically adorned at the ex- 
pense of wealthy patricians,^ or art guilds, while at 
the palace windows, hung with tapeatriea, carpets, and 
flags, stood the ladies of Venice, and the mob crowded 
the landing-places, the traghettos, and the innumerable 
boats of every build that followed the fortunes of 
the race. 

For the regalia which the Duke of Brunswick 
arranged at his own expense he employed enormous 
mythological and symbolical figures decorated with a 
sumptuousness which was almost grol«sque. At the 

' For the first time id iiq3 tad for the lut ia 1784- Cieogbs, Letiera, 
on tL« poem by Cteandro di Prata. Veneiio. i856. 

" Lfldj Marj Wortley Montagu, dewribiog e r&^alta, which she says is 
oDe of the most sidgular Bpectaclei ia the warld, gives an sccouct af the 
various bUsam fittea out by patriciaa families. Mocenig^) had a rOpr«- 
untilion of Night 'nn'th ees horiieg, the diimq, etkts, and tbe tA-enL^-fotir 

hourii ; Saranie, Poland with its provinces and rivers; ConLarioi, the 

]ibei>a.l afU, ^filh ^prslla, Iht) Muses, and Fam^ ; FciM^arini, tU^ c«t vf 

Flora siirroTiiiJed bj Cupids; Conlarini-Zane, Viclorj RGnled in Ito nicm, 

with luilitftr]' Irophi?; ; Coirer, the Adriatic with hiatoric^al symbols; 
Grademgp., the garden of the FesperideB with fiUtuea; Quiridi, ihe car 
of Veuu3 drawn hj di>vcB ; Morasini, Iha triumph of Petiue, with Discord 
in ^haina at her feet, «nd a group rcprrscuting the PJeasurea about her. 
Thore vrere otker boats fitted out a» g-ardeua, hdla, gsllcries. Tke Liiltera 
wiA Works of Lady Mary Wortlej Moniaga, II. 65. London, 1898. 
For Lad;^ Marj'ii etaj id VQuice, see Msriaoni, L. Montagit prima d<Ua lua 
vtniUa alU riee dei Seliino. Lovere, igoS. 
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winning po«t near the Palazzo Foscari a huge whale 
opened his jawB, whence issued a man dr^^ed u a 
marine monster, who delivered the prizes. 

The public receptions of the eighteenth ccnbuy 
di^ajed the same splendour, but with a better taste. 

The city gave itwif ap to revelry for the arrival of 
Frederick. IV, King of Denmark and Norway, who 
stayed from December 99, 1708. to March 6. 1709. 
Wishing to enjoy complete liberty, he desired to be 
received privately under the name of the Count of 
Oldenbourg. He was lodged in the Palazzo Foscarini 
at Sant' Eustachio. The Republic showered gifts on 
the sovereign, who daring his sojourn was never weary 
of attending church functions and civic ceremonies, 
the carnival festivities, bull-baiting, regattas, and the 
theatre. Nor were private families less liheral than the 
State, and the Morosini, the Nani, and the Dolfin thr«w 
open their palaces for balls, concerts, dinners, and 
suppers.' 

To ingratiate herself with England, which was begin- 
ning to make her induence felt in Italy ,^ the Republic, 
in June of 176^, bestowed great honours on Edward 
Augustus, Duke of York, who attended the most splen- 
did regatta which was given in that century and two 
balls du plus grand Mai, as Coyer declares : *' Le pre- 
mier, motli6 pard, moili^ masqu£. a ^te donne au heao 
palaifl Bezzonico, aux frais du Pape- Ceet la Princesse 
ti nihce qui en a fait les honaenrs. . . . L'autre bal 
tout par^, que la R^publique lui a donn^, offralt un me- 
lange de magnificence et de modeatie sombre, queformait 
un tableau qu'on no voit pas ailleurs. Toute la noblesse 
V^nitienne, couverte des ^tofles lea plus riches, ce n'eal 
rien ; les femmee si charg^es de perles et de pierreries, 

> ReniOr-Micbiel, OfigtM JetU FetU Vene?., IV, 69. Miluia, 1819, 
* Tbou^li ihe popula60 sIjImI the Ebgliili panimbi-ut in deriiioQ, jel 

BngliD'cl •**• rebpecled mcd liked in Veaice. GoMoiii freqiieuUj CQofeswt 

liii d«iire lo wfj Ihfr Engliah WAjf tod cuflvnu. 
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2u'on lea prcndrait pour dee Sultanea. Voil^ La raagni- 
cence : voici la moJestie en contraBte. Les gentil- 
done, c'es^a-dire les femmea dcs nobles de terre-lerme, 
et les premieres bourgeoises de la Ville, jetees derriere 
ce cercle brillanl, en vSteraena noira ; vous euaaiez dit 
de veuvea qui plcuraient la mort de leura maris. Left 
vierges, qui voulurent profiler du bal, etaient r^legueeg. 
dans le mSme rang, avec la mSnio modestie." ' 

The visit of Prince Frederick Christian, aorrof Fred- 
erick Augustus III. King of Poland, in 1740. was cele- 
brated by balls, banquets, and regattas. Lady Mary 
Wortlcy Montagu was present at a ball given by the 
MoceQigo of San Samuele, and declares that she never 
saw a finer. ^ Duke Clement Augustus of Bavaria, 
Elector and ArchhisliOp of Cologne, when on his way 
to the Court of Pope Benedict XIV in 1755, rested 
some days in Venice. A sumptuous banquet was given 
in his honour in the Palazzo Nani on the Giudecca, and 
a painter of the school of Longhi has left us a picture 
portraying the scene, while we also possess the follow- 
ing description by a contemporary: "The Duko waa 
served on gold plate ; the (able was a large horae-shoe, 
with plain napkins laid for one hundred and eighty 
ladies and gentlemen, all dressed in the finest of 
French fashions. The courses were three in number, 
and numbered one hundred and twenty-five dishes each, 
making a total of three hundred and seventy five. The 
dessert was designed by Marco Francesclii, whose shop 
was at San Moise ; it consisted of thirty-five centre- 
pieces with forty-eight side dishea full of syrups. Then 
came the Cabar6, that is to say, fruit icos of every kind 
and flavour, served on lliirty-lwo silver salvers of various 
sizes and shapes. The whole palace was decked out 
and guarded by artillerymen in uniform. Inside it 
was brilliantly lit by crystal chandeliers, and outside by 

' Coyer, Voy., cit,, p. a'j. 
' MiQcUgu, o-p, cit,, II, 53. 
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forty-four torches and flambeaux of pitch, which mad? 
a bravG show, even for lliose Avho were not taking part 
in the ceremony hut were merely spectators from the 
water." ^ 

In January, 1767, Charles Eugene, Duke of Wiirlem- 
bcrg, arrived in Venice with a large suite. As the/^les 
in his honour resembled those already described, we 
prefer to extract from the letters of a factor to the 
Mocenigo family the following details about his so- 
journ. " The Prince hired three palaces for himself and 
his suite. For merely fitting them up he paid the Jew 
Mandolin! three hundred sequins a month. His suite 
consisted of seventy-five persons; some were gentle- 
men, of birth, some ofllcers, some musicians, and the 
rest servants. He was reported to have a couple of 
millions to spend. He brought a present of porcelain 
to his Excellency Giovanelli, worth sixty thousand 
florins. Marc Antonio Mocenigo, son of the Doge, as 
President of the pious foundation of the Mendicanti, 
gave a magnificent vocal and instrumental concert in 
the cloisters of the monastery, in honour of the 
Prince ; it began at two o'clock of the night and 
ended at five, with sumptuous refreshments served 
during the performance."'' 

In 1769, when the news spread that the Emperor 
Joseph II was about to honour Venice by his pres- 
ence, the whole city set to work to prepare an ade- 
quate reception. But the Emperor, who was travelling 
incognito for study and had only a small suite, desired 
that there should be no public /Stes in order that he 

' Both piclura and accounl are in thn Musco CWico (Arch. Gradenigo- 
DolRn. Cod. igi). The laltei* was publitlieil perno^ize Resli-CaDOEsa. Beali- 
Lucheschi (Venezia, i8q3) by Prof. C, Magtio. The broch^ire is coriched 
hy photogTftphs of the |iictiirc nnd of Iho portrail of Ihs Elector, [irobablj' 
token from the cDamei and diamood jswtl which he g'ave lo Ihe ^enstara 
attached to hie pGrsoc. Oiie at these i« now ia possession of Cav. Patella, 
d«ac6udat]E of Bortolo Coraet, whom th« Elector named his cqdhuI in 

* Aitb. pri*» MocenigiJi Lett, del faltore Geo. Bntt. Franeeieoni. 
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might have lei&uro to examine the monuments of the 
city. He lodged at the sign of the Leon, bianco, in the 
Palazzo Da Mosto at the SS. Apostoli, and in apile of his 
incognito he attended two Splendid ^^/^^ given in the 
Palazzo Rozzonico at Son Barnaha and tlie Palazzo Tron 
at Santo Eustacliio. In 1773 the Emperor was once 
more in the lagoona, accompanied by three Archdukea, 
his brothers; he stayed there eight daya, and was 
present at various public showa, including a regatta. 

On May j5, 1782, another illuslrioug personage, Pope 
Pius VI, arrived in Venice. The city had celebrated 
with proper pride the elevation to the papal dignity ol' 
two of her sons, Alexander VIII, of the Oltoboni family, 
in i68(), and Clement XIII, a Rezzonico, in 1708, but 
sinco the days of Pope Alexander III no poniiff liad 
visited the lagoons. We can well imagine the honours 
with which Venice welcomed the head of Christendom. 
Pius was met by tlie Doge and Signory near San Giorgio 
irt Alga, and mounting on a gilded barge he was con- 
veyed to the monastery of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, where 
he lodged. The fallowing day he received the Doge and 
Signory, granted audience to many bishops of the 
Venetian territory, and assisted, along with the Patri- 
arch Giovanelli, at a Te Deiun sung by the ducal choir 
and aeeompanied by a hundred instruments under tlie 
baton of the old choir-master, Pasquale Galuppi, who 
also composed for this occasion It ritorno dl Tobia^ 
a cantata for five voices on the words of Gaspare Gozzi, 
given at the InCUrabili in honour, altiiOugh not in the 
presence, of the Pontiff, at the expense of the Procurator 
Lodovico Manin. Pius remained four days in Venice, 
and before leaving, on May ig, which was Pentecost, 
he celebrated Mass in the church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, and then passing out into the Campo he imparted 
his hcnediclioik lo the ci'owd from a platform erected for 
that purpose.^ 

' Cicogni, hci-. Vep., IV, B56. 
Vol. 1. — 8 
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Among other visitors we may name Leopold, Emperor 
of Germany, the Queen of Naples, and the Count of 
Artoia. But of all foreign princes the Grand Duke 
of Husaia, Paul Petrovitch, and his wife, Maria Teodo- 
rovna (178a), were the moat splendidly entertained. 
It was the first time that a Russian prince had come to 
the lagoons. The novelty of the visit naturally added 
to the popular joy; moreover at that moment, Venice, 
for political reasons, desired to stand well with Russia. 
As the illustrious guests wished their visit to be private 
in character, the Doge did not take part in the recep- 
tion, though nothing was neglected to amuse and delight 
ihenohleand unwonted visitors. The Procurator Pesaro 
and the Savio di Terrafcrma, Grimani, were charged to 
go as far aa Goneghano to meet the royal guests, who 
wers travelling under the title of Counts of the North, 
On their way from Mealre lo Venice they were followed 
by a train of sumptuously decorated boats; the Hialto 
and the fondaraenU were swarming with tlie populace, 
who applauded their passage. The evening of their 
arrival at the Leon bianco there was a reception given 
by the nobles at the Casino dei Filarmonici, where the 
prince and princess were received by about two hun- 
dred lacqueys dre&»ed in velvet and gold. They were 
delighted with the masquerade, and were fascinated by 
the brio of the Venetian ladies presented to them by the 
Chevaheress Andriana Foscarini. The princess danced 
the minuet with Pesaro, who represented the Doge, at 
the ball given in the Tcalro San Benedetto. The boxes 
assigned to the princes were transformed into so many 
elegant boudoirs decorated in papier-mache, with vo- 
lutes, and carved and gilded stucco-work. The hall 
where dancing went on was adorned with festoons 
of blue ailk with ailver fringes, the stage with silver 
baa reliefs and great mirrors from Murano. At a huge 
table sat eighty ladles, with as many cavaliers behind 
their chairs. They also gave a concert of a hundred 
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voices chosen from Ihe various conaervatories of the 
city; the eatertainments closed with a regatta and a 
grand display on the Pia^a di San Marco. In the 
middle was an amphitheatre of one thousand five hun- 
dred feet in circumference, with several tiers of steps, 
above which came the boxes, reaching to the height of 
the columns of the Procuratie. On one side of San 
Geminiano was a huge pavilion; at the other extrem- 
ity, towards San Marco, rose a triumphal arch eighty 
feet high. The people were excluded from the show, 
and yet every bos was full, and the tiers of steps 
swarmed with spectators. The subject of the proces- 
sion was the " Triumph of Peace" ; the goddess en- 
tered seated on a great car, while Abundance crowned 
her head with olive and Mars and BeUona lay at 
rest below her throne. She had sixteen musicians, 
and her car was preceded by four others, each drawn 
by eight pure white oxen. Presently some stout 
and brawny athletes, dressed to represent various na- 
tions, led in a buU tied by the horns with two long 
ropes; the baiting began, and when the show was 
over the barriers were removed and the mob poured 
into the midst of the arena, with cries of Viva San 
Marco ! ^ 

Other great festivities welcomed the arrival of Gus- 
tavuB III, of Sweden, the sovereign whose liberal ten- 
dencies led to hia assassination by Ankarstrom at a ball 
in the opera house at Stockholm, on March i6, 179a. 
Nine years before his tragic end King Guslavus, under 
the name of Count von Haaga, came to Italy, intending 
to go to the baths of Pisa and then to visit Rome and 
Naples- Onhift way he desired to viait the city which, 
in nis own words, sola preservava I'antica gloria d'ltalia. 
On May 3, 178^, he entered Venice and took up bis 
lodging at the Albergo Reale, in the parish of San Polo, 

' Da Ujaar i^t Cotnlet dii Nard i Vtn. en Jcnvier, 1782. Lettrei da 
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on the Grand Canal.' The fair of Aacenstontide was 
going on in the piazza, and among the novelties were 
BOnic strange birds made in sugar, and fruit and flowers 
in wax. of a surprising fidelity to nature. The king 
visited the nobles' clubs at San Benedetto, San Samuele, 
San Caasiano, and was present at a performance of the 
Adeinira, by Lucchesi, given in the theatre at San Ben- 
edetto, also at a concert of the Filarmonici. He visited 
the Ducal Palace, the Basilica, and the Arsenal, and took 
part in a meeting of the Great Council; he promenaded 
the city masked; went to the fresco on the Canal, and 
followed the regatta in a bissona. 

In honour of the illustrloua gueat the Pisani family 
resolved to make a royal display of their magnificence. 
On the evening of May 5, 178^, the windows of the 
dark and vast stone pile of Palazzo Pisani at Santo 
Stcfano were a blaze of light. Splendid chandeliers lit 
the gilded chambers, the library, the picture gallery, the 
great hall carried on columns and cornices with its 
broad ceiling decorated by Guarana. The sovereign 
arrived with his suite about nine o'clock, and was re- 
ceived at the landing by Alvise and Francesco Pisani 
and eight lacqueys, bearing flambeaus. After the king 
had made the tour of the apartments in company with 
the lady of the house, Pisana Mocenigo Pisani, the ball 
was opened. Then came a sumptuous supper to the 
guests, who numbered eight hundred. A hundred 
and sixty men of the civic guard were on duty; the 
rooms were hung with green velvet and gold fringes 
and Ughls; on the royal table was a service of gold 
plate. On the evening of May 8 the Pisani again gave 
a reception in their pleasure bouse on the Giudecca. 
The broad surface of the Canal reflected the light of 
lamps and torches. The garden was hung with imita- 
tion fruit in crystal, enclosing candles; the chambers 

^ Dalla SanLa, 11 Viaggia di Guslava III, re d! Svezia negli Stali Ventti e 
netla Dominate (per nozze). Veaeina, 1901. 
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with a hundred difTcrent kinds of flowers, A supper 
and a concert hy ihe pupiU of the Oapedaletto and the 
Pieta closed the entertainment. These two fStes coat 
the Pisani 109,740 lire venele. After twelve days' 
sojourn the king, worn out and ill with bo much enter- 
tainment, but delighted with his receptiont took hia 
departure. 

The Republic never ceased to celebrate hy national 
files, accompanied with religious ceremonies, the strik- 
ing episodes in her career. To the traditional func- 
tions handed down from tlie remote past and renewed 
each year religiously, were added two others of partic- 
ular interest, — - the festival of the Redentore, founded 
at the close of the sixteenth century and developed to 
its liighest point during the last centuries of the Re- 
public, and the festival of the Salute, which dated 
from the opening of the Seicento. Neither of them 
commemorated feats of arms; both owed their origin 
to a vow of the State on being delivered from the ravages 
of the plague in 1676 and r63o. A bridge of boats 
was annually thrown across the Grand Canal opposite 
the church of the Salute, and a similar one across the 
Giudecca to tlic Redentore. The Doge and Slgnory, 
followed hy an immense crowd, visited the votive 
shrines. The festival of the Redentore, which took 
place in July, was kept up all night by a joyous and 
shilling throng who supped on the waters of the Canal 
or in the gardens of the Giudecca; the lagoon shone 
with myriads of parti-colored lamps; music and song 
filled the night air; then at dawn the whole multitude 
made for the Lido, where from the shore they paid their 
orisons to the rising sun. 

The State took part officially in such celebrations as 
Corpos Domini, Good Friday, and Easter. The Doge, 
followed by a long and splendid procession, descended 
into the piazza ; each parish church, too, had its own 
procession accompanied by nobles and citizens of the 
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quarter,' But of all Uie national /^(e« the most magnit 
cent was that of the Sensn, or Ascensiontide ; it was also 
the most important from the point of view of trade, 
for the great fair was a yearly standing proof that the 
commercial decline of Venice had been powerless to 
ruin the exquisite grace of Venetian crafismansUip. 
Down to the year 1688 the shops and booths of the 
various crafts were scattered about the piazza in pic- 
lureaque confusion ; but in 1776 they were arranged in-- 
order under a great elUptical structure of wood, do^f 
signed by Bernardino Maccarucci and decorated with 
statuary," also in wood. The fair, to which people of 
ail nationalities flocked, was not merely a source of 
wealth to the merchant, but also aroused a keen com- 
petition among the various crafts. For fifteen days^ 
sculptors and painters, silk-mcrcers and glass-blowers^ 
filled the piazza with their works. The people took^ 
a lively interest in the show. A vast crowd, in hohday 
dress or masked, poured into the square from tho^f 
narrow streets; shouts of laughter and salhes of wit^^ 
and badinage crossed and rccrossed each other ; groups 
took their stand before the booths, appraising, bargain- 
ing, and buying. The people thronged in front of the 
clock tower awaiting the stroke of each hour, when the 
doors On either side of the Madonna's throne flew open 

' Benler-Mkhiel, Feslt Vene^-, citn, III, 8. Bcsidca atteadia^ certain 
ceTeroonks In Sao M«rco. Ihe Doge vitiiled Sen Giorgio Macf^ore oa 
ChrislmaB, Ban Zaccaria on Easier Hondaj" '''^ eburch of ihe Vergini 
Caslello on Ma^ Jsl, San Gcntmiano in the octavo of Easier^ tii'd bo oa. 

'^ In the Cod. Sivarer No. 986 (Musco Civico) we find various regu- 
lations, between 1770 and 177S, refernng to ihe fabkriche della Scnsa, 
The conlraclor during those jears was Cikminaria Mnuaco, who worted 
from designa by Maccarucci for the arjaual Eum of 3G5o diicaCa, The 
following verses used lo apj>ear on Ifae arcade : 

Archi di Itgao e coloDoanii in carta 
Idee di Boina e poverty di S}iaTLa, 

The E^mbolicnl alBtiie»!D wood, representing Commerce, the Aria, Fortune, 

etc., gave rise to the following satire ; " Commercio Iq eceidio," " Art! 
in pr^cipiaio,"' ''•Ingcgno sijrezzato," '^ Splendore oacuralo, " ■' Forlvnft 

fuggita,' " Hicheuat>Bt«ulBta," " Pericol'O viciao," "Domiuio al CDafioo,' 
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and the procession of the Magi^ headed by an angel, 
passed before the Virgin and re-entered by the other 
door. This complicaled piece of mechanism was con- 
alnicled in i4g6 by the Raineri of Reggio, and in 1707 
it was renewed by Bartolomeo Ferracina of Bassano,^ 
who enjoyed a brief popularity and had the honour 
of seeing bis effigy on an almanoc. 

But when the Doge went on board the Bucintoro 
on Ascension Day to complete the ceremony of wedding 
the sea, then indeed the heart of Venice overflowed in 
a boundless delight. Galleys, barges, gondolas, gilded 
boats, sandoloes filled with a throng of the curious, 
followed the Bucintoro, which was piloted by three 
arsenal mariners and rowed by sixty -eight arsenal 
hands. The waters were ploughed by the prow of the 
golden barge, all resplendent in cloth of gold and 
brocade silk, while flowers in profusion stood out 
against the brilliance of the Venetian sky. Music ac- 
companied the procession^ ; the bells of the city rang 
out, the cannon thundered at intervals, the shops were 
draped in variegated hangings, carpets and velvets 
streamed from the windows. Along the canal which 
led from San Marco to the Lido were ranged the vessels 
of war and the merchantmen, flying a hundred flags. ^ 
After hearing Mass at San Niccol6 del Lido, his Serenity 
returned to the city, and in the Bamjueting Hall of the 

* Efiizo, ReL tta-r. crit. della torr-e dalf oi^ifogto. Vetteiis, i860. 
^ I>uTiDg ihe final yesrii, down la 1796. Uie ]««[ time the Budotor-o wehI 
«i]t lo w*d Its s«a, it wai Ihe ciiHtom lo King Ibe fQllowing madrigil bj 
2tcCBria Valareiso, ECt to muBic tj Anlaaio txitti la i y36 : 
Spirlo di Dio, ch' «fMada il Moodu iofacLa 
TiDbj lutr osde il pih {wtar li piacque. 
Fate licle i^psl' acque. 
Dnve Is vaslra fc' piu ^alda e pura 
Di picLi e di valor eoa pr-ove laale 
De' tvtoli nelcorra intalU dura: 
E tli?ndBE) regntiile 
Da Mare ■ Mar la Vcoelai FoHuna 
Fin ch' E^liKte fatal tol^a la Lucia. 
Lunberli, Mfm.., cil., 1, 1^3. 
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Palace,' surrounded by the Nuncio, the French ambas- 
sador, the six Ducal Councillors, and the three chiefs of 
the Quaranlia, he gave a splendid banquet, where the 
tables were laid out n'ith glass centrepieces from 
Marano, triumphal arches, caatlea in wax, and loaded 
with delicaLc viands, rare fruits, and &weets,^ The 
guests were all in full dress, and the general public, 
provided they were masked, were admitted to view tlie 
beginning ot" the bantjuel, though at a certain sign they 
all left the hall, which was presently fiUed with music and 
song for the pleasure of the gueats. Spon, who saw the 
sposalizio of 1675, remarks that the Bucintoro was 
followed by "une quantity de peouques et de gondolea, 
qui sont les carrosaea de Venise ; il y en avail juaques 
i qualre ou cinq mille et cela faiaait un trea bel elTel." 
Of the Bucintoro he says : '* On tient que (cette espfece 
de galEire a deux Stages) a cout^ cinq cent mille livres 
. . . En general toute la fabrique de cette magnifique 
galere est admirable."^ About fifty years later a new 
and more splendid barge waa built in 1728.* The mag- 
nificent gilded barge, with its statues, winged lions, 
Iritons, nereids, and satyrs, with its baMacchlni of silk 
and velvet, and the great standard of the Republic float- 
ing in the breeze, was now little more than the symbol 

I Tha Doge's oflicial banquets wnre given in the Banqueting Hall, can- 
strucled in ifiso from desi^s hy Barlolomeo MonopoU. and renewed in 
the followiDg century b^ Bornardino Maccarucci. In 1^35 tho four annual 
baaqucU cotX iLg Doge 8ai'i ducats. 

* Lauiberti. Mem,, cil., I. i5o. 

" Spon and Wbelflr, Voy., cit., pp. 76, 78. 

* Anriong the' raorB famous oS thcsa bar^s history records tfanso built 
in i5ao, 1-605, and 17118. Ws hnvc a detailed amount of the latle-r En a 
rarti brochure, prirlea in i^sg, under the following title ; •' Lanuoua Rirgca 

I Su faft/ve I Net Bueintoro \ i\aovamcnte e-rrctlo | Alt' annua saleane fatiziane 
del yioi'na dcU' Aicen;iot\e di \ Noitre Signor'r \ dtsei'itta t dedieata \ At &^ee- 
iiissimo P:'uicifw | Alohe Moceniijo \ Dage di Vfnezia, da \ An-lonia Afcrta 
[.w^hini I Cittadino Venelf> I Con Vindice del tiipt in priiieipto ^i allro in JJtie 
dctts cose naliiblli sopra le Jigiire, ed oyn' atlra decora:ionc d'inuenrione della 
aculiore Anlonia Coradino, come anra deijH Aalari ne( presenie Lil/ro cilati | 
ta Veife;ia, Appressg Corlo fiugrwi'j'i'jy in Merwivi | Gp" licema J* Svpe- 
riori c Privitsgi^." 
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of the ancient glory of Venice, which still made itself 
apparent down the Adriatic and on those distant 
shores where the Lion of the Evangelist had once 
home his civilising power and the thunder of his 
arms. 



CHAPTER V 
STREET LIFE AT VARIOUS SEASONS 



THE ordinary daily life of Venice at this period 
mugt have rcacmbled the daily round of other 
Italian cities, though here again we will abstain 
from drawing comparisons and will confine ourselves to 
the street life of Vontcc itself. The little alleys of this 
singular city were full of movement at every season of 
the year, and displayed a gaiety which concealed the 
fact of a rapid industrial and oommercial decline- An 
hour before sunrise the bells rang the matiufin and tlie 
guards were withdrawn from the Palazzo Ducale and 
the piazza. At sunrise the great bell of San Marco* the 
Wfira/K/ona,' called the hands to their workshops, the 
gondoliers to the Iraghetto?, and the porters to their 
day's labour. Many of the citizens went straight to 
Mass before going to work. Nor were the wonien less 
early risers than the men. All of them heard Mass 
or aaid a prayer before^ the little shrines at the corners 
of the streets. The victuallers were in their shops 
half an hour after sunrise, and the merchants had all 
opened their workhouses^ half an hour before tierce. 
Lamberti declares that the patricians as well as the 

' *'A1U RiDziBnotta suona la maran^aa ; botti 1-6 in i8 e cib fasii 
q^uanda va la guardia aelia ]:>ia!iia ad aDDUueiare a chi euana. KbI matUno 

Luanda prima e[iu&la I'alba si Buona La caropsna meiza leraa, ledici in 
icciulto liotti dsLIl Ki<>rEi! feriali i Dsel! flUri a tutto ddppio ; TYia D91 iG'VaT 

del M>l« la marangoan alli«llai>Li « dopa ta^ti'(>tA la meiza tcrza. cbe va 
dietro p«T ud' alLra meu'ora coDtinua e dopo dq' otb. che si tia fermata 
mqna Umb coq la rasrsDgon* di venticinqua iu vcibtiiiei boUi." Do- 

glwnl. Lf coa-e not. 'I w-arav. defta cllti di Ven., [j. al)5. Venasla, 1666. 
Sec loo Nomi a-n-tishi delis cainfjane di S. iiarso ia. the Archiaio \eiieta, 
XXXII, 379. 

f Lamberli, Mem., clt., 1, 4fi el sei]. 
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merchants atteDded punctually at their ofiices ; so did 
the government officials, the advocates, and all who had 
business with them. Office hours were from tierce to 
one p. M. The morning's business being over, moat of 
Uic nobles and citizens of means spent the rest of the 
day in amusements. The CouncU of Ten, however, 
and the Inquisitors, who sat daily, remained longer at 
the Palace. The Senate sat twice a week after Vespers. 
The Court of Appeal sat till its list was exlmuated ; 
cases were heard sometimes after the midday meal and 
were hence called post; advocates* chambers were open 
till late at night.' At sundown the bell called the 
Reallina, rung from San Giovanni di Rialto, was the 
signal for craft&men to cease work. Shops shut at nine 
at night, victuallers and taverners after midnight. Some 
taverns, however, kept open all nlght.^ 

The life and movement of the city were at their 
height when tierce sounded, about eight o'clock in the 
morning in Summer and ten o'clock in Winter. Tho 
greatest bustle of business was at San Marco and Rialto. 
The shops were incessantly thronged ; and, as to-day so 
then, the display of variegated colours in velvets, bro- 
cades, and damask in the mercers' shops caught the 
eye ; or further on, the open doors of a pork butcher 
let one aee the rows on rows of sausages, hams, and 
candles hanging from the roof, the barrels of salted 
sardines close by the entrance, the piles of cheeses on 
shfllves round the walls, and the shining weights on the 
counter. On the quay, beside the mint and the public 
granaries, the fishmongers set out their stalls and their 
awnings, 3 while the brawny fishermen of Chioggia, made 

* Limberlj. Mem., cit., I, jfi et seq. 

* Ibid. The ReaUina rug four faouTS sf^r sundown 8.t the latost. 
The dij W8» divided into twentjr-four baurs sod iiegao at lii ia the 
evening , 

> '-Le Pescarie <]i Sun Marcos ili Rialto sono le principjli ed altre molte 
M ne ve^gono sp-BTsa per la ciUk » comodo degli abilBcli ... I pi- 
■tori (foraiij bo-do dispo&li per og'ai sLrada, e i tuacelli per ogui pEuiB." 
CoTonelli. Vioj^i, cil., 1, 3ti. 
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hardy by haltlea with the Adriatic gales, their shouiderg 
covered with a great cloak and Ihcir heads with a 
woollen cap, leaned over the aides of their boats ; Cne^^ 
men with bron2ed faces, deep lines on the low forehead,^H 
and small eyes with an expression of strength and ^^ 
determination in their look. At Rialto there was a.^j 
daily fair. At San Matteo, in the calle close to thd^H 
flesh market established in the ancient house of the^^ 
Quirini known as the Slalon, stood the bakery, con- 
sisting of twenty-five sliops at the close of the RcpubUc; 
while on the edge of the Grand Canal was a fish market 
where the fishmongers stood in long rows, with their 
fish pil>fd in chests on benches in front of them and 
protected by awnings and sails. Towards the bridge, .^J 
near the palace of the Camcrlenghi, was the laiiding-.^| 
place for the boats thai brought fruit and vegetablea 
from theislandsof the catuary,— turnips, radishes, cauli- 
flower, appleB,, peaches, and the whole quay was sooa 
a mass of green sLufT, amongwbich the boatmen, dealers, 
and porters quarrelled and swore. Beyond tlie Rialto 
lay the wine boats by the liiva del Vin. The Ufe and 
movement spread into the neighbouring campi of San 
Giacomo and San Bartolomco, and tlowcd by the shopa 
on the Rialto bridge, where stood the merchants, civil, 
talkative, jovial, on the lookout for customers. 

Tliis note of gaiety, tliis play of voice and gesture,! 
lliis blaze of colour, cliaracterised the other streets of j 
the city, in its very remotest quarters and even on the 
wettest and gloomiest days, when the people harried 
along wrapped in cloaks of oil cloth.' When the 
weather permitted it, the carpenters, shoemakers, and 
smitha worked out of doors ; fruiterers and victuallers 
Bel up their stalls io the streets and on the bridgoj, 



' Tlio iinibralla liad been long in use, h»i ocl^r as ' prolectioD igainst 
ihe sun. Ab a jirulocliau ag^aiiial. rain iL cfini<> late Into vo^e. It is «aid 
tlial llie oarlici^t iikntance tfai ILiat of <Jauiillo di Astar! Ca>allii3re GauJeoLa 
of Uolagaa iu i53o. 
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where the hawkers of all sorts of strange wares added 
to the life of the picture by their costume and their 
cries. ^ 

The campi, which open here and there in the inex- 
tricable labyrinth of narrow alleys, were full of the 
incessant chatter of women a.nd stout Friulan lasses 
drawing water from the wells, while the gamins raced 
or played tip-stick,'* marbles, or ball. Across the campi 
ran rowa of clothes hung out to dry, making a bright 
patch in the sunlight as the wind blew them about; 
all around were dark shop doorways, full of cuslomers 
and goods. In some of the larger campi, like San 
Polo, on market days all sorts of arlicles were spread 
out on the ground for sale, — cast-off clothes, old hnen, 
kitchen utensils, household goods, remnants of faded 
brocades, worn-out shawls redyed. 

Nor was street life less striking by night. There was 
hut little tight except at San Marco and Bialto, where 
the shopkeepers, about 1719. began to liang out lamps 
in front of their shopa. The darkness of many a calle 
was lit by perhaps a single lamp, the dcBcendant of the 
ancient ceskndelo which used to illuminate the little 

^ Zonipmi. Le arii che vanno per via nellacllti di Veneci'n. Veneda, 17B9. 
Gaetano Zompini, do mean artist, naa a unlive of Troviso and pupil a! the 
CBValiera Giovaaai Bambini ; he designed and Dttgruved p!i;lures a! the 
varioun hawken' trades in Venice. Each plate has Boma verees in dialect 
wrillen bj tbe priesl Questinl, explaioin^ Ine pictura; there are Ifie cofura 
tocali, or cobblers ; the little Savoyards with iheir marmots (it niarni(iUii\ti) ; 
tbe venders of Easter eggs; the GraubQuilners Belling sweets; the ponta 
piatti and caitragatti. mho mended crockerj and ^Idcd caU ; the 6i^u/rinli, 
women from Friuli who carrieJ pails of water on a curved ittick across 
their Kboulde-rs; the pic-iriBn : the vinegar-sellers ; the huckster ; the ink 
and rat'poison seller; Iho hird-lime sellor; Ihe knit'o-grinder, anJ so on. 
There is another book like Zompiiii's, called Le arCi ambulanti per la ritlA d'l 
Veiie;ia, described bj Achille Bertorolli in the Botlfltmv delta Sotiel^ Biblio~ 
grafiea It, (fflspio. JanuaTj-Febniarj , i^iJ7). Il was published by Francesco 
Orlandini. who issued a circular daled V4?nice. riovoinbcr i, >793. in which 
he announce* tho plan of the « ork. The platt^a were engraved by Igaaiio 
Cabniho. Each plate haa a quatrain in Venetian dialect. TI10 plalca 
tnesEure a55 X 170 mm. 

* Up'pa is also known u paaddlo, a aame exactly sitnilaT to our lip 
ftick. 
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shrines scattered here and there about the city. To 
light the foot passengers who could afford it there was 
a service of trusty Unk-boys stationed at fixed spots, 
who for a fee would accompany the citizen with a little 
hand lamp. A link-boy was known aa a codega, possibly 
from the Greek word oSi^yd?, a guide ; one appears in 
Zompini's collection, and his duties are thus described : 

De nole ora »i lestri ors al redutto 
Son (]uc] che col ferral serve do luma 
E pur che i pBga mi so audar per tutto. 

Street lamps were not introduced till after 173a. 
Goldoni, who left Venice in darkness at the end of 
lySa, found, on hia return at the close of 173^. that 
the street lamps were a pleasant and useful innovation,* 
and in 1763 the Abbe Coyer reports that the streets 
were well lit at night, ' ' ce qui o'est pas commun en 
Italic. '"■' The system of public illumination, which was 
not, however, applied to all the streets, did not abolish 
the codega, and he and his confrere the impizzaferai, or 

1 Goldoni, Mem.. I, xiiv. Lohener. in his notes lo llie French 
edilioa of tbe Memorie, I, 971 ('V'eDeifa, iS83), ebjb Ihat in Bei]ig7iia.'f 
Cronackella wis get tlie followirg note for ISovenihcT. 1719 ; " Fu porta 
li ranali per le m-crceric seguenloinciite in altri luoghi." UniJer date 
nAvember 11, 1731, we kuva ■• la Consig, di X fu prcso parte di far pocer 
Li fanali per lutle le strado corT*nti della ciltS." It would Mem, how-o-vor, 

that IKlb alep Vi'm dcfGrred ; for io Stefani's coDtiDUutJari cf Litta, Ubdei' UIQ 
faniilj of Moc 1:11.1^ we find ttie sami: moliun injide aa Mij ^3, I'^Zi, it 
is lik.e'lj Ibal tLere viaa a hLIII furtlier deUj, aad il was only lowards tl>A 
olcse of Sepl^mber, I734j that Goldooi saw Venice illiirninatud for the 
firSil liine. A gp^cial Ut wns levied bj lb? Seoate pn Maj a3, 173a, for 
the ligliting o! the ciU. In 174O1 Scplumbcr a^, the Scnale rewKsd that 
the illumiiialion of the piazza Bhoulil he intrusted to the Procaivtori de 
supia ; the lightmg' of Hlalt'O (o the Salt Board, and of the Oogaoa and 

Eiililic warehouses lo the MagUtraio ddie I'ompe. In 1756 the nuiiiber of 
imps waa. one thou^acid two hundred, l)Ut utiit jicar it was rai&ed la odc 
thauj-aiid four hundred. F!aa.ll)-, on Aug^ist 10 of lliat same year, the 
Senate, in -viow of iJic general diBtontenl with » lai which was not equaJljr 
appliad and wliicfa, in Kpito of all eOorts, ohIy yielded j5,ooo lire per 
annum, rernnved Lho special inipast and chsitgea trie lightiog O'f the town 
lo Ihe eichequer. Mslagola, L'Ul. delta ciiti di yeaeiia (in the Gaietla di 
Vtne^ia, Dcceml>er 3u, 1900). 

* Gojer, Vcy. d'ltalie, cit.. p. 17. 
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lamp-lighter, continued to work harmoniously side by 
aide. 

Personal safety in Venice was better provided for 
than in other cities of the peninaula. There were the two 
classes of police, — th» bombardieri, the bombardiers, 
corresponding to the modern geiis (Varmes, and the birri, 
or ordinary constablea. But the special agent of the 
Ten, the Mlssier Grande, had much more influence 
down to the very fall of the Republic, and the mere 
sight of him was enough to qtiell a tumult. The last 
famous officer, Crifitofolo Cristofoli, was popularly said 
to be worth a whole battalion of grenadiers, when he 
came on the scene with his hooked nose, his long 
black cloak open in front and with large eleevea, a 
black jacket, knee breeches, and sash.^ At his pres- 
ence a mob would melt away ; a riot would cease at the 
lifting of hi& hand. On the mainland the case was very 
different ; there the police were recruited from the dregs 
of the people, and were frequently in accord with the 
criminal classes, or else so cowardly that a bully or a 
bravo could easily rout a whole peverada, as a posse was 
termed in slang. The populace of Venice, on the con- 
trary, was docile and obedient, and three policemen 
were sufficient to keep order when the Piazza di San 
Marco was thronged for the f^tes in honour of the 
" Counts of the North." A foreign authoress on that 
occasion remarked that ' ' dans nos pays la police s'exerce 
a coups de sabre et de fusils"^; while De La Lande 
says : " Ce peuple n'eat ni remuant, ni feroce, mais 
gai, doux, tranquille et facile k contenir,"" and adds, 
" Quoique la ville soit mal dclairee, on court pendant la 
nuit sans aucun risque, malgre lea masques et I'obscu- 
1x16." Brawls, however, and night adventures, which 

' Rosri. Race-.dl., I. 119. 

° Du iJjour des Camlet du Nord i Veiuse. LellrN de la GomleHse des 
llnias el Ro);entier:g, cit. 

■ De La Lande, Vo;fage en /I.. Tom, VII, Chap. U. 
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ended in *'a crack over the head but no great harm 
done," aa Go]doni'a X^anialoon pals it,' were by no 
means uncommDo. thou^'h, in a city wbo»e dark and 
narrow alleys and tortuous canals seenood made Tor 
murderous assaults, these were of the rarest occur- 
reDce. The Cardinal De Bemis says on thts point : 
"Je n'ai ccfis^ d'admirer que Venise. placee eotre dix 
^tats difTercnts, sans portes ni murailles, ou Too ne 
voit jamais ni gardes ni soldats, qui eat Ic receptacle 
de tous les malfaileurs des environs, ^tait cependanS la 
villc d'ltaiie oit il y eiit le mains d'assassinats et de 
vols."^ president Char!esde Brasses actually says that 
there were not four murders a year in Venice.* though 
it is easier to say it than to prove it : 9ad as a fact De 
Brfwses was travelling in Italy during ly^g and 1740, 
and between the first of March, I'jSg, and the thirty- 
first of January, 1740. without counting punishments 
for brawling, there w&re published super scaiis ftivoalti 
tevcnleen sentences for serious assaults and murders 
committed con scarulalo et mal esemplo coniro le leggl del 
Stgiiore liklio e del Principe*; and Antonio Benigna, 
the chronicler, who from the back of hia apothecary's 
shop kept a note of all that he saw and heard, says 
that the Council of Ten ordered the head man in each 
parish lo patrol the streets at night with an armed posse 
lo put down the thefts and murders which had become 
far too common in Carnival iime.^ We must not, how- 
ever, forget the condition of other Italian cities at this 

* fjolJani. }i occchio ii::arro, Act III, ae. it. 

* Minmirci el lelW'H de Fran^oU Joachim de Pierre, Cardinal de Btraia 
(1715-1758), I, I.8r, Paris, 1878. 

* Dti l!rfjBii<!n, Lrttrea fainiliiret Berlins tt'Ilalie, Letter XtV, Parin, 
DidlL-r, iHU'd, Lnnil>crli. Mem., cit., II, ai-aa, Eajs : "I furli qualilicpti^ 
le B^i^rtaiilriui noltiirne, b g\l astasia}, lo risse o le acc'isioai lu conrroiito 
dnlU tium-crojis popolaciono Ji qiiclla cilt^, ed aLtesa la dolceiKa del guveruo, 
D il lihcro accimnoi d^i Toreiilieri d'ogul coDdizioDB, e seiua alcuoa restrUi- 
on«, di raro airailnvano," 

* ArL-li. di Suio, /limwiaria del Caman, Batpe, I, gZ. 

* Beni^ua, Memai'ie, cit. 
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dale ; for example, in Ihe States of the Charch, under 
the pontificate of Clement XUI, which la&led eleven 
years, twelve thousand murders were committed, of 
which four thousand took place in Rome itself.' 

The town life of Venice, in fact, resembled the life of 
a great family that never left the house ; the canals 
and caiU were its corridorB, the little squares ita 
anterooms, and the larger squares its saloons ; one 
house made love to or quarrelled with its neighbour 
juat as though they were hving under a common roof. 
The campieilo, aa described by Goldoni, was the 
common ground for work and gossip, whevQ donna Cate 
Patichiana and donna Pastjuina Pohgana fought their 
battles with Orsola frilolera and Anzoletio marker; the 
girls sat about on the doorsteps with a cat curled up 
at their feet, and threaded beads or embroidered to the 
cballor of tongues and UU of song, while the boys 
squabbled and fought on the broken pavement. The 
use of dialect added piquancy to the life of the people 
and lent a flavour to the dialogue, which was full of 
native shrewdness and rich in humour. Many of the 
proverbs and sayings current to-day in the mouth of 
the people refer to ancient legends, or take their 
origin from, glorious or disastrous episodes of Venetian 
history, or refer to customs long since passed out of 
use.^ A cruel man fa called an ■" Attila.' The haired 
of the Turk is perpetuated in a hundred phrasea still 
in common use, most of which date back to the seven- 
teenth century ; for example, 6ezzi in scarsela e guerra 
al larco, which eipressed the dominant desire of that 
day, Venetian prowess during the war of Gandia is 
commemorated in the exclamation, Che legnada che h 
ciaph i turchit But that long-drawn war exhausted the 
Venetian treasury, hence essere in Candia means to he 

> Cantu. Storia dcgli haUani. VI. ta6. Torino. iS56. 
- HusaLli, C WoHi popalttri Veiua:, (in the Aleneo Venelo^ Tom. [. 
faBC^ I and 3, au. tgoj). 
TOL. I. — g 
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poverty-stricken. Some of these Venetian proverbs 
are common to olbcr dialects ; others are peculiar to 
Venice ; esser tra Marco e Todaro, means to be in a 
light place, referring to the fact that criminals were 
executed between the twin columns of the piazzetta; 
ai tempi di Marco Caco signifies a long time ago, and 
probably refers to the war with Padua in I2i4( when 
Marco G6cano distinguisltcd bimsell' at the Torre delle 
Bebbe ; Pagar Ui se/isa springs from the custom of 
Venetian lovers, who, at Ascension-tide, were eipected 
to buy a fairing for their sweethearts ; the same annual 
festival also gave rise to the phrase andar a la sefisut 
which means to move about slowly, as the crowd was 
compelled lo do when visiting the fair.^ The geo- 
graphical puns and allusions which are to be met with 
are also purely Venetian in character ; they are used 
to heighten the pictures que oess of a phrase or in an 
ironical sense; for instance, vegnir da San Dona de 
Piave, which means to have received something as a 
gift ; vegnir da Mazorbo, which indicates a short- 
sighted person, a pun on mezz orbo, half blind, and 
the Mazorbo, the name of the island, like the phrase 
andar a Maran, or andare al miiro,^ to take olfence. 
There are other puns, too, on the names of saints; 
for instance, devolo rle San Basegio is used of a person 
fond of kissing ; devoto de San Macario, of one who 
lives on his wits or scot-free (o maca). We also find 
puns on family names, a man of laconic speech being 
called de cH. Mali, or of the Mule family, a Berga- 
masque family; a man whose wife was faithless was 
said to belong to ca Corner.^ The respect due lo the 
patriciate was lost, and almost every noble had a nick- 
name, taken either from the district where he lived, or 

1 MuealLi, Motti populari, clE. 

' MoscLetLi, / Baited geograjici nel dial. Ven. {Nuovo Arek. Venelo, VII, 
187 ct 8oq. an, tS^A}- 

* Muoalti, C, Dal vocabolario Venelo di C. Goldoni ^Aieneo Veaelo, 
Jan., Feb., igofij- 
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alluding to some mor^ or physical defect or quality or 
to some special event in Ills career.' 

But this wit, which takes a pungent and mordant 
note in the frequently anonymous satirists, on the lips 
oF the people assumes a loose and even vulgar form, 
which, however, is seldom venomous. The women in 
the calli quarrel, and the air is Tull of the scatliing 
abuse ; but anger soon dies down, and peace is quickly 
restored. The gondoliers on tlie canal aire prone to 
bravt^ling, but blood seldom flows ; I'rora boat to boat 
fly the most outrageous insults in broadest dialect, 
oars are raised as if to strike, but it all ends in a cuiF 
or a black eye or a ducking, and each person resumes 
his way, though the broadside of oaths and impreca- 
tions and blasphemies against the Court of Heaven is 

' A manu^cripl ot Iba sc-voaleoalli c«ntur)' (BiLL Marc, CI, VII, It,, 

Cod. MDXXXliLas for LiLl-c Diiiii\;ioni eht arn^no trs k caja(e Nobili ^ 
Venecia. It contains tlie following li^t of sapranomi apposli ad aJcuni, o I'n- 
dhidai, o Can' de A'o6i''i> p^f o'^j O per alire cose accidfniali, Batbi, 
Oselta; Ralh\ , Shfe.tta ; Barliarigo, (fn/(a Tcfrazra aad Caroncifo ; Birbaro, 
Aquario ; BarbDrn. tnchiaslra; Barbarn, Paganello; Bembo, Pilaio; Bernardo, 
Occltialaa ; Bi]]ani. Scuta: :on : Braradia, Scortegai : Bragadin, NegrUia; 
Cana], Zanco : Cappcllo. Coiouo : Cnpjtello. Totaaa ; Contarini. Porle dt 
Ftrra : Contarini, Colto Storto; Coplarini. tinpcrial; CoQUriiii.,ftG'n*inf(la; 
CoDlsrini, Spoit:a : Conlanm, Bacolo ; CoDtarioi, F'aolo; CoDlarini, Dal 
Zaffa ; Contarini, Catnpanella ; Conlarini. Fasan ; Caraer, Delia Hcgina; 
Corner, Tacco : Coroer, Sqaaqaera ; Corner, Dalla Cd Grandu; Comer, 
Pampatti^o ; Dolfm. Culala i Oolfin. Cflrf(j/ipMe; Doni, Dolle Toresetle ; 
Donk. Cailfllo: Don^, Calif ronia: Don^. Tambarin : DonA, Dai Kisi; 
Doak, Simiolti ; Foscariui, Dal Pa:TO ; Grimmi, Pa::ai'ello; Grimanu 
Spago : Grimani. Calrri : Grimani, Srcjon;?.- Grimani. Semo ; Griniaai, 
Date Albero rf'Oro ,- Gnlti, Afona ; Loredsri, Campannn; LorodHQ, CameUi; 
Loredani, Rnsst; MskbWo, Dai Cnni; MocBnigo, Dalle Perle; Mocanigo, 
Cappon: Molini, Facial da fia ; Morosini, Petal; Morosini, Dal Zardin; 
Moroeini, Sgaardalin ; MoroHiai, Bell' oeehia; Morosini, Gallo; MoTosini, 
Barbort ; Mofo*i(ii, Frtift-'fln; Paiwjualigw. Fi(osn/o; Piaani, Tufeo; Pisa-ni, 
Ftemma ; Pisnni, Moretla ; Pisani, Dal Baneo; Pisani, Merda ; Priule, Pola 
balordd.; Priiili, Ta^liabra::! : Priiili, Scafpon; Ptiuli, Caldii'io la ; Pfiulj, 
Pachiago ; Priiili, Pomo ; Querini, Dai Peraeqhi ; Querini, Dalle Pap^ 
po:ze ; Querini, Bocliin ; Querini, Slampalia ; Querini, FitKcQ i Sagrsda, 
S^hilaia ; Soranzo, Titcca d'0''0 ; Soranio, Tastego ; Vulicr, Puina ; Ven- 
dramin, QuranWia ; Vodicr, fir:arpir>it; Zen, Afonn; Zoni, Spaea ; Zoni, 

Sn!t' it fosto ; Zii9liDi,<iii, Dal V^toni ; Ziiiliala.u, Btifile d'Oro ; ZuBliniaa,. 
Cttvallo. 
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kept up till boUi are out of earshot. Not even the 
eatahliahmcnt of a special police cotitro la bestemmia 
availed to cure the boatmen of tlii« pernicious habitJ 
But these quarrels were wont to end in the evening 
over a glass of wine, and the gondolier Menego Cainello 
in Goldoni's Puta onorala suras it all up when he aays, 
"Co' aemo in pope, nemici; co' semo iu lera, ami^i 
e fradei carnali " ; the aeit day they would all be back 
quietly at their work, either at the palace of some 
patrician or at the Iraghetto, where a whole world of 
boatmen and passengers kept up a scene of lively and 
characteristic movement.* 

The gentle manners of the Venetian people were 
evident in every department of daily life, even down 
to the greetings in the street. The very nobles in the 
Seicento, the period of greatest hauteur, were wont to 
salute courteously hy raising their cap with the left 
hand and laying the right on the heart.^ The populace 
was always obaequioua, especially towards palriciana 

' Thepenallies for blanphemjr wera Qxceplionallj severe, For intUaco, 
Bcoigna in hU Memalra writes, under June aS, [71-i: "A certain Bert«lli 
/or haviDg used foul antlii wbs placed in the ptllor; and had his toague 
cnt out," 

^ The g'ondoliers of each IraeheClo formed a carporalion (fi-agtla). wilh 
a wardea (ijastatdo) aL their heaa, MosL of the tragbetlos had a jhrina mth 
tho image of a mloI tjefoTe which a light was alwa.;B huming, aod the 
ogco dellu Madonna was the first charge ob each day's earnings. Some 
irafflicttl owneJ a handsome lante-ra on tho top of a pole, aad bas-rolii>f5 
aiid iu«cnplion«. Tlia Mueeo Cmca now -poaeasESS the haod;omQ bas- 
relief of the fifLoenlh cenlurj that once was at the traghetlo of the Madda- 
lena. and the tablet al the traglielto of San Geremis, with a gondola carved 
on it and Iho followiag iascription: "In t^mpo de Cipriao da Cencda 
Gast . . . Anaolo Panialo, Andraa Padoan CompagTii MDLXVIIII," The 
traghnlto of San Felice still poesesiies a st^lue, knowa among th& people as 
Emaniiol Spinara : it stands oa a gothic calumo which hears the date Tfi/i^i- 
At the old traghetto of the pontc della Paglia there is a uichaconlainiag 
the Viff^in and Child with thi« tjLMieiplioii : " Del tra.KhQtto del poole delta 
Paglia sotto 5. Giulio d. Alviie ila Portia Gasil. el S. Mathio el S. StefanO 
Com[iagiii,"aiid belwt<in Iwo gondolas, the date MDLXXIII. At the bridge 
<if Ilia t'oQlo^D di Santa Oiu^itina is a ebrin^, q t«blet with gondolas, and 
the inacHftion " Fran^ t3erga.iaa, Gastal. Zuane Malpratico FraacosOO 
SardcUe CDmpAgni MDCXXI." 

■ PajQQ, La Vajagei, cil., p. iga. 
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and foreigners, and to every question addreased to 
them woTiLd never answer brusquely "Yes," but al- 
ways "At your service"; though this humility of 
expreBBion impUed not so much servilily as an inborn 
courtesy of feeUng.^ It is true, however, that at Venice 
no less than elsewhere in Italy, the pompous Spanish 
fashion in speech and deportment induced an excess 
of ceremony and convention, not merely among the 
nobles, but also among the citizens and merchants, who 
always addressed each other as " luatriaaimo." * 

lHuBlrlsmmo e il doUto 
niuslrisalmo ■£ il cauf-idico, 
A Gnirla, par ppcIiis5imo 
Che HI carca e che ei liraacata 
Si Htrova I'llluslriBiniD, 
Galeg^ar fin eulla idticoU.^ 

So sang the satirist, Carlo Dotti ,* towarda the close of 
the Seicento, and he is confirmed by another writer 
of tlie following century, who says: " In Italia la mer- 
canzia de' titoU in due secoli ha faito s\ gran progress! 
quanto sonoandate in declinazione le facoltS, le richesae 
e le discipline morali. . . . Ho aentito in Italia scialac- 
quare s\ fattamente Vlltastrissimo fra mercanti e bottegai 
e fra ogni sorla di persone, purche avessero un bel vestito 
e fossero unpo' distin ti dalU Facchini, che nauseate le per- 
Bone nobili, non vogUano plii quesli liloli s\ viiipcsi,"^ 

1 Dfl La Laade. Voy. m ftalie, cil., VII, 8.7. 

^ A.L1 tha aame, ceremony in Venice was aaver sllowod to degeFLe-rate 
inlo ridiculous otiquelto. A.» early b,<; 1he cl-osc &f the sixleeiilh ceiilucj a 
resolution was pis^t^d forbidding Ihe v*c of umilisnimo nn the ons hiand, and 
ot pKetaristimo, ittastriigitnd, ecCctleHtissima oa tie olhcr ; Itt* 60I0 address 

wu la bamestere, or at Ihe most maqnlficQ n%etievi. H-omaniD, St., (.'II., 

in, 7'- 

• Dotli, SatiV* {/ Vnjali), Purl 11, p. iSg.. GloO-vre, 1807. Zdfyoftt 
means a nighl *tool. 

■ He was born at Drescia about i65i, but liv-cd a long Itme m Venice. 
I-evi, Ere., Ua fioela snUricQ {Naovo Arch. Veiwio), XII, 1. 

^ LeUere crilicb«, gloco^c, morali, KieaLiEtcbe cd erudito d«l conte 
A^aliaa Sgulrii Pupieaj o sia dull' Aw. Giuseppo Antonio CoaUulini, I, i 
and a, Vcnczii, I7g4. Cos-tantini pretonda to write from veriouH luwnsof 
Italjr sad .abroad ; but liia ioformatiou is mart interesting alxTul Veoico. 
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Goldoni, on the other hand, who aa usual is loo indul~ 
gent to bis compatrioU. endeavours to rob thia etiquette 
of any flavour of Ber\ility, and carrying his defence too 
lar, he even goes the length of asserting that it contains 
a hidden element of irony. Writing to a friend from 
Paris, lie sayai " Le cerimonie a V'enezia xc forestiere 
. . . Poche, pochissime volte se seate a dir co vose alta 
e Bonora : Lustrissimo, Lusirissima. ma a boca streta, e per 
forza : Sirisalmo, Tissimo,lssinio,eapocoapocoscreduso 
la parola al gnenlc. E ai Zentilomini, a queli prenci- 
pairaente che ga piu JarAO che toslo, o quante volte, 
mvece de Zetenza, se ghe diie Zenza, o Senza, e quel 
Senza qualche voile xe inocenle, e qualcbe volta xe 
nializiosoE 1 titoH piu comuni che se usa a Venezia. 
xe: Compare, Amigo, Fradelo. A un vechio se ghe dixe: 
Pare, a un zovene se ghe dixe: F'to ; a una moroaa: 
Viseere mie, Cora cocola., Cara colonna. In soma se 
cerca le parole che vien dal cuor, e che spiega megio la 
fincertta e la bona amicizia." ' 

The pronunciation of Venetian graduaUy became more 
flaccid and soft. The populace of the earlier centuries 
being men of a hardier build gave stronger expression to 
the double consonants; traces of this pronunciation still 
linger among the people of Burano.* The change in 
Bound and the change in aentiment went on together, 
and is most renlarkahle in the AOngs of the people, ^'hich 
give us, as usual, an insight into the character and tern- 

Iierament of their creators. The national pride, always 
tvcly, breaks out thus : 

Viva SamarcO'e viva le Colonel 

Viva SrhU Man'a rieUa Salule t 
Viva i Eoldai cha fa la u^ntincla I 
VivB Sania.rco e pA Venezift beUI 

' Lettera Jtl Goldont (1779), reproduced io the Lfltrei itrUet d" Saisse, 
A'flaiie, de Siicile, fi de Maltfif, par Jtf. . . . Aoocoi O" ParlJmeni el da 

Arcatleade ihrne i Mile. , . . & Paris, olc, VI, 78. AmBterdami 17S0. 
' Tommuco, DUionarw Eiietlca, 1, 337. Milmio, i85a. Tommasco 
ilnntuB from Aritonlo BciHiiiini : " Lage^Doche spc^so nclle grandi co&e g 
ILOilu |ticcule »i ilinloalE'agraDde," 
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The galleys^ of San Marco are on the point of Betting 
sail for 

Cipro o C^adia be] a 
Dova cL'el Tiirco gk icnpiiulb la guers ; 

and the sailor before leaving Sant' Andrea del Lido 
sends a greeting to hia sweetheart, 

Quaado U uava te parte del porta 
La loi licoDza iIb quel li-el caslelo; 
CumI iart> ancB mi quando che parto 
Tor6 liceDEada quefmuao belo, 

whose image follows the soldier throughout tlie 
campaign, 

So' itato in battaglia 
So Btato Dei coofln dt Barbarla 
Nan ho travata ftpa>da che mi teglia 
Solo che i lUAi beg^ioccbi, aoims Alia. 

But if Venetians are still ready to fight for the honour 
of San Marco, the risks of these audacious aea voyages 
no longer attract them : 

L'arte del mariner, Aorda mia. 

L'c tn-oHo' iin gran dolor {^uiado el va via, 

L'arle dol nrnnD'^r, eorela cara, 

L'd molto uu grau dolor quaado ol ee amala. 

The days were long past in which the patriotic spirit 
and the valour of the nohility educated the populace 
to embark on generous enlerprisea while the bravery of 
the people encouraged the noblea in the midst of na- 
tional dangers. In the war of Chioggia the population 
of Venice, unaided from without, was suiRcient to man 
a fleet which held the Genoese in check; hut during the 
last years of the Republic the people had grown un- 
accustomed to service on board eitlier the fleet or the 
mercantile marine, and instead of risking their lives on 
distant and dangerous voyages they preferred the peaceful 
Callings of the city or cheaply earned pay in the service 
of patrons, and readily donned the liveries of the great. 
The descendants of the men who had scaled the walU 
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of Zara, Tolomais, and Gonstanltnople now thought it 
heroism enough to carry off a Dag in a regalia or |o 
win a prize at the yor;e dErcoU. The burning rivalry 
between Nicolotti and Castellani had dwindled now to 
mere altercations, in which even women would take a 
part, and sometimes wore on their dresses a symbol 
of their faction.' We catch an. echo of these rivalries 
preserved in popular song: 

Se tiaiMfl uD. Nicolalo, ouse ua Dio. 
Se uatse un Caslellau. uasie ua bandio, 
Se (i4i«e UD NicotalD, oiase ua coiile. 
So Duse 'in Castellaa, I'd ud piaata-forche ; 

to which the Caalellam reply: 

Sa DIMS an Cutolan, aaeae ua caal&lo, 
So naBiia ua ^icoLato. I'd im bonJeln, 

Sc aifsa iin CaiSlclan, quh nBS»e ua Dio, 
Sti uajua uu ^leoloto, Vh bandio.^ 

The usual subject of Venetian popular songs ia love, 
and they often bear a striking reaembknce to the 
national songs of other Italian cities, though the sortncss 
of the Venetian dialect makes them more languorous. 
Venice was rocked to rest between music and song. 
" Si canta per le piaz^e, per le strade, nei canali," says 
Goldoni, " cantano i mercanti smerciando le loro nier- 
canzio; cantano gU operai nell' escire dai loro lavori; 
canta il gondoliere aapellando il suo padrone"'*; and 
President De Brosaes declares that " L'affollcment de la 
nation pour la musicjue eat inconcevable." In fact, the 
musicuf sense in Venice had always been very acute; 
but gradually the chant which had welcomed back 
Vonctian galleys from distant campaigns, which had 
refrcslieii the brief leisure of magistrate and soldier, 
which had accompanied the united prayers of the nation 

' Tbo woraoii of (liEi CaHtellani wore a flower on onesf^Ie of the breast, 
tlio NIcoiutt! wonnon oa tbo other. Let!, Greg,, Yta'ia regnmite, I, Jtif. 
GenovB. ifiT^. 

'' Quolotl froTD A.neela dal Medico's BaecalUi (VeDeiia, iS^ft). 

• Goldgni, Mem., Parti, cap. XXXV. 
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assembled ia church, assumed the languid and efTemt- 
nate expression which characterised the ecntimenls of 
the day,' and the people themselves, whose vigour was 
lost in the sweet hut enervating atmospliero of sound, 
came to declare in popular poetry their passion for their 
favourite pleasure. 

QuaUc^d senta UUa che carta 
Sfi me nidlA el euor in moto ; 
No gh'h caso la nae iacaot^, 
CajCBiia cam« un marlotO'- 

No ghe pGnso de beleze, 
Ha ^he BbsiJo a le richazo, 
Siv^ ben che mi me basla 
Chala «apia ben cantar. 

Lasserla da baada i chiasEi : 
No me importa do ali apaBsi; 
Sav^ ben clie mi me baeta 
Cbek eapia sol caniar.'^ 

The song of the gondoliers sounded sweet, especially 
when from one side to the other of a canal they would 
chant the stanzas of the "Gerusalemme," or traghelto 
would answer traghetto through llie night. A French 
traveller in 1763 says: " Lea gondoliers et le peuple aur 
les quais chantcnt par couplets alternatifs les heaux 
vers de I'Arioate et du Tasse comme on chantait ceux 
d'Homere 5 Ath^nes."^ Goellie remarked that the 
women, especially those of Malaraocco and Pelestnna, 
used to sing Tasso with the same intonation as the 
gondoliers, tliough ho adds that this habit had become 
very rare, and remained more as a tradition from old 
times.* All the same, two years later, in r788, another 
foreigner tells us that he made a gondolier sing to h!m 
one evening the llight of Enninia, and leaves us the 
names of some of the singers at the traghetti: ' ' GrSces 

' Malaman!, U Selteoento, La Htuta popalare. Vol. li, Pref., p, 9. 
Torinoi i8g], 
3 Ibid., p. 3io. 

' Cojer, Fo7.,cLt.,p. ai. SeelooBeickfonl, floh. p- la- pBris, iS35. 
* Goethe, Werke, cit. (/taltdniicA* Rei'ie), XIX, 60 et seq. 
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voua soient rendues, honnSte et brave gondolier; piiis- 
Bent le» voyageurs vows demander, vous pilferer, vous 
payer du plaisir que vous m'avez donne, le partager avec 
moi. Failcs luurs entendre Marco Naieto, Madanimo 
Morelato, Antonio Morteilo, Tita Sacco, et aurtoul le 
vieux Ancila, les plus c^lebrea troubadours ou rapsodes 
de Veniae." ' Besides these songs of the gondoliers 
there were also the witty bufibons and mountebanks, 
who, especially in the piazza and on the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, used to amuse the people with their 
quips and antics and songs, like the famous Mora di 
Piazza,'^ or the old cantastorie (cup'tdi), who to an 
audience of gondoliers, sailors, and porters used lo 
recite in prose and verse the prowess of the Reali di 
Francia. of Guerrino il Meschino, of Charlemagne and 
Orlando.' 

The people also had their poets, and during the 
Soicento hundreds of popular songs set to the guitar by 
writers like Paolo Britti, called the Cieco di Venezia, 
were sold in the streets. In the following century 
Giovanni Sibillato, born of poor parents in Noventa del 
Vicentino. acquired a high reputation, first as a gondo- 
lier and then as courier to the Board of Health. He 
passed his leisure hours in singing to the guitar songs 
of bis own composing, and was in request not nterely 
among the people but also in the palaces of the patri- 
cians. In August of 1743, on the feast of San Gae- 
tano, patron of the parish of the Tolentini where the 
nobleman Antonio Condulmfer dwelt, the reigning 

* Cambrj, V'Oy. piUor. en Suisse ct eit It, , in D'.Vacona'a bibiiograplucal 
Qotes to the Vioggio del Mnntai'jnf, p. 685, 

'^ Gaspare Gqu'i, writing in Iho Ossemainre (Opere, III, akl- Padovi, 
jSi^), has left ua tamo fiparklio^ pi>K^> on tli-C Mora di Plana, wbo 
■IwajH gilhcrcii a crowd sWit }iiin, amj al lli« tirnl toiirh of ihe cembalo 
jou mimld nee windows flung optra on all bIJ-ob. aad all abuut would run • 
rippli! rif IniiglitEir. The. labt of llicsc was SiW Tunin Bonagraiia. 

' The fjaniaitarlt were Chiogglans for iim most part, and were tailed 
oupidl. Sne Fumnato, Vi\ VMlasbn-ie cliioggiolo ia tite GiernaU di Filologia 
Romaiiza, No. g. 
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^mily of Modena was invited to watch the Sagra from 
the windowa of his palace. The house and gardens 
Iwere illuminated, and further to mark the occasion, 
I Sibillato was called on to improvise. He acquitled 
[himself to the satisfaction of the Duke by ^xtemporia- 
I'ing an ode in the praise of the House of Modena. 
' This was followed by some verses which he composed 
I on the spot addressed to the Procurateasa FoscarinI 
dei Carm^ini, one of the ladies present at ihc festival.^ 
[Another poet of the people, Antonio Bianchi, servitor 
\di gondola lo the Doge Grimani, posed as a poet in 
I the grand style. He produced both heroic and comic 
[poems, but only aroused a suspicion that they were not 
itlie work of his own pen,* 

The genuine fount of popular poetry was fed by 
'the singular conditions of the city itself and the in- 
timate union between it and its inhaibilanta- The 
crowds that went about the streets and canals, in truth, 
(■all seemed to belong^ to one great family. The draw- 
ing-room for one and all was the Piazza di San Marco, 
which always seemed adorned fora^e'/e, thanks to the 
great crimson banners with their golden lions that 
floated daily from the flagstalTs rising from Leopardi's 
pedestals. In the Seicento the populace in the piazza 
' produced this efTect on a stranger : ' ' J'avoue que je ne vis 
Ijamais de gens bien-faits ni si serieux. que j'en vis en 
iune promenade que je fis sur la place de Saint Marc " ; 
■ the patricians appear " beaux, propres et fort Bi5rieux." ' 
At this epoch, that is to say, after the middle of the 
ieventeenth century, another Frenchman iinds the 
[Venetian ladies " pompeuaes el magnifiques dans leura 

' Zsnelti. Gir., Mem,, cil. 

' IL was believed that iinilBr Ihe nnmo of Ihe gondolier Bi-anchi were 

! lliildeEi more dislinguisliod per&onag-as, iDcludinp Iho Doge him.Miir. Cicagut 

Hltci., V, ao3) denies [his, llicmgh ho admits Lhat tome gentlemen of culture, 

' like McDCEsali. Girolamo Zanelli, and (jriinani probablj polislied Biaaclii'i 

vercen for him. 

) LuhIb, Vajagt d'ltai., cil., II, 36^, 9&5. 
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habits . , . qui ne leur donnent pas un petit eclal."* 
About a century later that pomp and gravity of deport- 
ment which was in the air of the Seicecto had given 
place to the gaiety and frLvoUty of the true Italian 
temperament, mingled with the lightbeartednesa of 
the French, and it was no uncommon thing to see 
patrician ladies on the Piazza in slippers, corset, and 
high-kilted petticoals,^ a seductive costume which must 
have caused acme anxiety to the sumptuary magistrates. 
The Piazza di San Marco and the lliva degli Schiavoni 
certainly ofPerod a varied and lively spectacle with, the 
numberless types of nationality, costume, and social 
grades. The air was full of strange tongues, and above 
them all rose the harmonious dialect of Venice. The 
doctor hurrying to the bedside of a patient, the artisan 
on Ilia way to the arsenal or the worksliop, the gondo- 
lier making for his tragbetto, passed in the crowd the 
Armenian selHng galengale roots (bagigi). the Turk 
with a huge turban, the Albanian in baggy breeches, 
iho Jew in his long gabardine. The noble, on his way 
to the Council Chamber, replied by a wave of the 
hand and an mlio caro vechio to the respectful salute 
of the tafjarro'^ hurrying by about liia business. Presi- 
dent De Broases describes the square aa alive with 
a joyous, noisy crowd, and brings before us " lea robes 



* Grangier de Livenlh, Journal d'un. Kty. de Prwtee eti'It. (1&60-1S61). 
faria. ififi;. 

'■* I)Hllfirini. Leilcrt. MSS. at the Mtiseo Civico. Tom. 1, Maj-, 1771. 
Oallarini, a^Dl lo Andrea Dollin. aiuba&^ador at Parii and Vienna, kept kis 
master iDfanueil of all tliat nns going oa Ja Venice. Thi» correifODJience 
ii malignant in tone, and give-i 3 faUcidca ofllie limes. To place canfid«Dce 
in him would hod lo au erraaeousi coni^eplioii of the iilate of Venice. 
BallariuL fruqupnlly invunt* tturips morolj to pk'ase his emplc^cr. Never- 
lhe|p*K, by rarinriilly sifting tliR true fro-ni Ihe false, we become possessed of 
mLHili ciirinu!. informalion witho-ut going the length of holding these 
Intlpn trj be terlltwe oulinfifiliisimi e di gt^ande imporlaii:a. as Miiliuelli ia 
])Ieaa«<l lo cb]I tli-pm. See Molnieiili, Slaili e Rif^ivlie di Sloria e li'Arte {Un 
malditentt). Torino, iSga. 

■ Tattarro, or cloak, cama to mean the ctticen, ju&t aa toga msant the 
pBtricita. 
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de palais, les robes de chambre, les Turcs, les Grecs, 
lea Levantines de toute espece, bommcs et fcnomcs, lea 
treleaux: de vcndears d'orvietan, les moines qui precbcnt 
et les marionetteB." At the hour of the Lislon ' there 
was a lively exchange of salutes, smiles, glances, kiss- 
ing of the hand. The powdered dames and their 
spruce cavaliers promenaded up and down to a rustle 
of silk and a murmur of voices and of laughter ; 
here, under an arch, of Saint Mark's facade, would 
be woven the threads of an intrigue ; over there by 
Sanaovino's Loggctta the latest scandal would be set 
a going ; further down, towards the Quay, a gondolier 
in the service of the Signory, with red velvet cloak 
trimmed with gold and an Albanian cap, would be 
following a Titianesque woman of the people from 
Castello. Groups of loungers gathered round the shops 
at the foot of the CaHipanile, melted away and gath- 
ered again about the stages of the comedians, the 
jugglers, the mountebanks, the astrologers, who would 
presently move on to the other squares and populous 
ways of the city . The sellers of biscuits, beignets, 
oranges, galingale. were to be found everywhere, while 
the beggars who mingled in the crowd never missed 
the charitable hand to drop a copper in the open 
palm. 

But sometimes this throng of people bent on amuse- 
ment would be called on to contemplate a horrible 
Bpeetacle. The piazzetta was the place where criminals 
met their doom,^ where malefactors stood in the pillory, 
where the corpses of the drowned were exposed for 

' Thia promeaade of the Litton used Ca take place in llie CD,n>po Sun 
Steftiao; for greater couveaience it was lrBD»r<;rrecl k) th^ pijizza. Se? 
Gahii'a Btflturato (Aoggto BolUrello), Breve dncriltianE dl Ven. Venena, 
1718'. Also G. tiozi'i, b'ut pmseifffiare la piaaa, ap. cil., XI, 358. 

' The couileimneiJ were- accompaDied to BEeculion by tlin Brothers a! 
SaoU Maria JrHs Giusliiia (see Part 11. Vol. I, p. 36, of lliiw work). TLu 
ScuoIb oC ihe confraternily, -called by ihe people Jeipieai, Imd its ball at Sdti 
Fantiu, near the bouaa oP Llic sisters Vidtini, two woll-kriown RoiirteBaaa. 
A lawsuit arose between the Vidoni and the Guild, and on iho daj wbcn 
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idenlification.' There was no pity for the victims in 
the pillory, who were exposecf to insults and deri- 
sion from the mob ; while an execution sent a thrill 
of terror, but not of compassion, through the crowd, 
which always respected the Benlence of the govern- 
ment. The drowned, however, touched a cord of 
commiseration for their cruel fate, and after being 
exposed in the piazzetta ihey were accompanied to the 
tomb by the Brotherhood of Christ.^ When the aad 
procession had passed, the square resumed its wonted 
animation. 

On festivals and holidays the city wore a still more 
lively air. The government had always been careful 
to check, excessive labour and to regulate those indus- 
tries injurious to age or sex, and in that spirit it 
imposed holiday clo&ing, though with due regard to 
the convenience of the citizens ; thus, for the benefit 
especially of the poor, the doors of the apothecaries, 
pork-butchers, poulterers, oil-raerchanls, haters, fruiter- 
ers. wine-shopB. coflee-housea, and corn-chandlers were 
allowed to stand open.^ From, earliest dawn men and 
women of the people and of the middle class, dressed 
in their best, were to he seen hurrying to church ; after 
church they gathered in noisy, laughing, chaffing groups 
in the squares. Sour looks and boredom were unknown , 
and the open air waa a perpetual holiday the whole 
year round. Not even when the disasters of the war 

tbe cue was being heard tbe walli at Lhe citjr were covered witli tbe fol- 
lowing epigrun : 

Gran su»suto, gcmu achisinuo 

TLe b[b f^lo aiicuo a Palazo, 

Tra la 6coIa (Igl Picai 

E la ca&a dei Pacu. 
^ Tli« pkrBHB Paixro neijA alia Pia^zelta is stiU in use to indicaU OH 
who uoderiftLes eom^tJiiiig wkicb must turo 9i4t il], 

" The h»\[ Qf ttis confraterailj waft cODftnicled in l644 behind the 

diurcL of San Marcuola (MarliDioni, Aggiantt alia Venetia del SoMaeina, 
p. i55), Tbe cKapler chamber still conUias a rude pictur* represBotiiig 
ILe brotheri accompauj'iiig a drowccd coipHc from the piaixetta. 
* Sagredo, Sulk consorterle delie Arti edijitat., cit., p- 186. 
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of Candia were upon her did Venice abandon her 
wonted gaiety. A satirist at the close of the Seicento 
wrote thus: 

Aoco in qiiB£li anni balordi 
Tina v'o giorDO, ora, db punti 
Cha D'OD siiDvi dei bagordi.i 

The greatest luxury and the height of hilarity were 
readied in winter, especially at Carnival time ; and 
during the last two centuries of the Republic the 
Carnival touched such a point of freiuy that its 
memory remains to this day. Carnival began on St. 
Stephen's Day, December twenty-sixth, and the permis- 
sion to wear the mask was officially announced on the 
piazza by a government officer in grotesque garb, who 
was received by the populace with cries and. shouts of 
joy. From that day onward the mask, and especially 
the baata,^ was univerBally worn throughout Carnival 
lime ; it was also permitted from. October fifth to 
December sixteenth, on the feasts of San Marco and 
A&cen&ion Day, at the election of a Doge or a Procu- 
rator and on other holidays, provided they did not fall 
in Lent. Youngand old, noble and plebeian, rich and 
poor, all indiscriminately donned the mask, under cover 
of which they carried on their intrigues, and which 
was, BO to speak, a aymbol of the lost equality of all 
Venetian citizens, every rank of life fraternising behind 
the quaint and bizarre disguises; "there were mas- 
queraders," says GostEmtini, " in dresses, laces, and 

' "Not even ia these jears of terror patise& i single daj or hour or 
mioute witliout its revels." DoUi, Satire, cit., I, 1&7. 

* Tha bauta, the favaunte mask of tha Veaelians, wb« a mantle of 
■ilk or vehel wilh a hood on LliB- lop of wliinh WBSiilaced a hot wilh either 
twn or three corners ; the face was covered with a half inasl of silk or 
volvBl eilher black or white. The AbLi5 Cojer (I-'oj"., cit., p. 18) sijs; 
"I'habit do masque, qu'oo porte jour et null, o'est autre cboss qu'ua 
tibiTO avec It bahule {maote^oX. de gazo), ct un cbapeBu, le lout en noir; cet 
tjniroTnie, quin's.riB'nderejO'Uifisant pour lea jbut, Ckit fort commode pour U 
liberty qu'il doane; ilconfond Ics ctnts et les eeies: il o'cst paB jusqu'aur 
H(fiD«s bl aus IteligieuscE, dit 011, qui us s'on affubloiit quefq^uefoig, pour 
partager lea plaieira publicD." 
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embroidery worth hundi^ds of doubloons, and every one 
of them looted likca lady of the highe?t rank." * Many 
molhers in masks miglil be seen wllh their babes in 
their arms; many a maidservant, ^ when out slioppmg, 
would wear the mask; many a beggar with a mask over 
his face and his ragged cloak, called a bernardone, 
would feign to be maimed, and supported on crutches 
would solicit an alms. Each evening there was the 
lislon. or promenade, in the piazza, crowded 'ft'ith mas- 
queraders, whose gaiety and wit diverted the ladies and 
gentlemen seated under the porticoes of the Procuratie,' 
while at the further end, by the sockets of the three 
standards and in the darker corners, was the rendezvous 
of hai'lolH, pimps, and pathics.* 

^ Co«lBiitmi, Lcllere, cit., I, 169. 

' EaliiL-Diilier, La viHe ct !a Hip. de Venue, cic, p, 34a, Dotli, Satire, 
Parti, p. 118. wrilca : 

ID! vclluta una viiiera 
Han Iq Jonnc qiiaii tulte, 

Di fir belle anco lo liniEte. 

* Ivanovich, Mlnrrva al tneolino, cil., I, 379. Bcllorato, op. cil. 

* Many nTiterscif Uiit> dale g^ive obscene dHalls as lo tLe oi^'hl haunts 
of tbe piaua. Bui uL ibat lime tihanieless viceuati common io olharcoun- 
Iries, aod some bccouoLs of Venelian tnannpra ert eiaggcrated and ma- 
Liclous. For eiampLe. Pielm GmuuGoe bIigws bd eicessiv'S bitlernesi 
vihen be writes ibat "during the period of llie maiik, which ccnbraces half 
the irear. and especially al CarDival lime, in the squares tnd on the public 
streels. women of every ccraditioD, nmrried, m^id, or widow, minglo freoljr 
wilh profeseinnal harloH. for thi^ mssk IbvpIs bI1 dislinclions ', aaa there is 
□o hltb tbejdo not practise, piihhcl^, with their para rDours, ^ouog or old." 
He goes on tu give other particulars which the pL'Q r&fuses to write. 
Wb iiiiu^t rcmamhcr, ho-never, that Giaonone had bpco eip«lled from 
Vcoiirs, and, as hie 'Carefiil biographer rem^irlis. hii account was- written 
in a moment of rago. Seo riipolioi, Vila di Pieliv GianiLnne scriUa da Ini 
medeisbno, nolo, p. 2S7. Napoh, igoS. Goudar, too, in the Espioa 
ehinoi), already qiiol>ed (Vol. II, letter 7^), writes with hia ui^ual inalevo- 
Unc« : ■' En entrant dans celle ville, aa respire un air de volupt^, dan- 
gerem pour los m<Eur&. Tout e*t ftpeclacies, pUieirs et divortiBsementa 

frivaleH. . . . DadS lea autres £u[s del Europe, la folie du Cammfal se diin) 

Eiic cfiicloue^ joufs: icL 00 a Id privili^^ d'extraia^er til. mois de I'ann^e- 
a R^piihlique en dtmne Is periniiitiun, cl avcc olio )e privilege du d^- 
guiscmcDl ; cO qui est sbb^e hien ifnagiD^ poUT que M ptiupl<i8 piti^KDl M 
uvrcr i laurE vices qaas aucune hoiilQ-" 
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The Carnivala were rendered Btill more picturesque 
by the set masquerades which, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, came to he very magniliccnt. Patricians and 
citizens joined together in bunds, and donning tlic most 
fantastic and sumptuous attire would tliread tlie cily to 
the sound of song and dance around the liiuinphal 
car, which bore symboHcal representations. Among 
the many famous masqueradeft waa that of 1669, repre- 
senting proverbs or charades ; and the bIiow of 1679, 
when a hand of youths on horseback, dressed as Ne- 
groes. Indians, Turks, and Tartars, after fighting and 
slaying three monsters, dismounted and joined in a 
dance in which the Duke of Mantua look part.^ 

A Frenchman writing about 1700 says of the 
Carnival: "Tout eat yvresse et fohe, Ics Vemliens 
prennent un nouvel esprit en changcanl d'hahit, el 
ne conservent ricn de leur gravite, de lour reserve ou 
de leur fa^^on d'agir originaire." ^ On Maundy Thurs- 
day the people, in the presence of the Doge, the 
Signory. and the ambassadors, gave themselves up 
to the maddest folly. Fireworks were let oIT in broad 
daylight in the piazza ; the members of tlie Smiths' 
and Butchers' Guilds, dressed out In fantastic attire, 
decapitated a bull ; the CasteUani and Nicoliotti executed 
the Forze d'Ercole and the Maresca ; from the top of 
the Campanile a man attached to a rope performed the 
famous volo, flying down to the Doge'a box and pre- 
senting a bouquet to his Serenity. The maskers passed 
in noisy groups, throwing confetti ; Mattacino, in 
white with red lacing and red shoes, and hat with 
feathers, did not abandon his traditional diversion 
of flinging eggs full of scented waters. Pantalone, 
descendant of the Magnifico, king of the Carnival, 
with his red waistcoat and black cloak, olfcred advice 
with malicious good humour, while Brigheila, the 

^ Ivanovkb, Minerva, est,, I, 16^. 

" [MalhowtJ, Vqj. en FratKc, en Uaiie, «tc,, cit,, II, ai5, 
■VOL. I. — 10 
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ancient Zanni. in his wide hose with green border, 
made Jokes of every description. Dottor Graziano and 
Dottor Balanicn, dressed in black, like university pro- 
fessors and lawyers, blurted out their ridiculous opinions 
in a tone of authority. Arlecchino, the lively mask 
from Bergamo, wilh his face covered with pitch, his 
suit of party-coloured rags, bis old hat with ita hares 
fud, whispcrtd a loose jest in the ear of a girl in bauta, 
who laughrd and escaped in the crowd. ^ " Chacun 
remplit a merveille le role qu'il a cholsi," says our 
Frencli traveller again. " Si voiis parleza un Arlc-qutn, 
V0U6 le trouverez aussi evapore qu un Fran^aia et auasi 
poHsson qu'un Irlandaig; le Jurisconsultc a un ton de dis- 
pute, el le Mi5decin a I'air pedant."^ The crowd would 
part to give room to a company of masqueraders dressed 
as nympha and shepherds, or calabresi playing on pipes, 
or devils Riling the air with shrdi cries, or coachmen 
cracking their whips, or men dressed like women of 
the people, or Chioggians ^ whose talk was full of quips 

' A maauscript of IhG eighteeulh. ceDlurr, in the Mu»7ci Civico, gives 
us a list of Ihii various idhrLs, " Da serva di Monacha con corlo de bimo- 
Udi; dft PescadorcoD Canestro di Peace,' A» Turco coq pijia e scetro; da 
Gnaga coa PutLo. o Cane, o Galto, fasciati ; da Buranclfo : da Trscagna ; 
da Brighdla ; da DoLlor: da CQvieUo; da Avvocalo; da Sfoacainiiij ; da 
Pulcinella con piatlo dc Macaroni; da Gian^rgolo; da Corricr con carrel to 
e scuria ; da Barearipl ; da Lacclifi ; da Scaletler; da Fiorer ; da Spagnolo ; 
da Tf^dc^o COD ZetIs ; da Slraztarol : da Ebrco piangcndo Camovfit« ', coa 
bauta, labarTO, barelon, gLc; con zendaleneroc morella di veluto, e ramo-l 
Id t&A\; da Ditv«la con vescica in msno ; da Caeciatot' taa iiccelli e (into 
whioppoi da Vecchio tremanlc a gottoso; da Infermo gsllico; toa yesle o 
^enija n-ero legalo i eoruetti sopra la testa; da Bccfhor ; da A.rmetid -xea- 
denda bftglgi; da Saliro; da Orlolano; da ConldJina Furlana ; da Picro ; 
4a Ci3rt£at.afeghc 1 da Mattaccina; da Re; da Medi«oi da Carbopor; da 

Furlaoo venditiirfl ag'lii, forfo 6 sculiitri ; cod finto cavatlo girando la 
piBKa velc>C'i)iiieate dl galoppo ; cos Agi^igUA bA ot^hhAA^ di g^ino scpra la 
te^L^l da venditor dli sabbion ; da veodilc-r di rabbia per li sprii ; ds ven- 
ditor tnerLi da Chi^za; da ^strdcigp i da Si^n^xtcr; da chl mostra la 
Mannolinn; da Vnadilor di Polcnla ^ con vesti di palriiio Ja ioTErno ; 
da Marinarc? Plriiii-ei'e; <Ja \mafioiii i daMiiiro; da GobLo; da ABsauinoda 
Mndar daSoldatvcon e^^rcisio a fuoco- vivo; cod aLito di Boldioi di nune ; 
da Orso incatenalo' e ballaate." 

^ MtialhowaJ, Vuy.. cit.. II, 317, 

^ TIks fanioiu maaqucrade of lltfl Ckioggiatti began in i79i. 
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and jokes in the curious sing-song ofChioggian dialect 
with its long-drawn reduplicated vowels. 

In the piazzetla, on the quay, along the Riva degli 
Schiavoni a hundred other pastimes : the lotteries 
for fancy ware, the puppet show,^ the rope-walkers, 
acrohata, panoramas, fortune-tellers., seUing cabalistic 
literature, story-tellers, improvisator i singing to the 
guitar, the mandolin,, or violin,^ aellers of scented 
waters and cosmetics ; the quacks, among them the 
famous MaBgumieri, who profeascd to cure all diseases 
and 

dUpenHva a rotcco 
Sapra il bahama ^eco il taccomiacco.* 

Still greater intereal was roused by the wild-beast 
shows, and in the Carnival of 1751 the populace was 
diverted by thu exhibition of a rhinoceros, the first 
ever seen in Venice ; the strange animal had a medal "i 
struck in its honour and was painted by Pietro 
Longhi .^ A novel and even naore remarkable spectacle 

' The puppcl ehofr was aiwa^'s a great favouriU wiLli th.e VanQliaa 
pvpvlac?. It £r«L appeared in tbe Seiceato. al vJiich period the puppotB 
GainbicDrta, PaglialoDga, and Bacgogna wert^ fainvus. 

^ Riformadel CariKiialt, IL lapiuietBroaimco. Vsaecia, Graiioti, mbc. l8. 

' Goui, -Carlu, Uarjiaa Eiziarra, Ca.DLo IX. slaosa 6!l- 

* Tbe medal was ai copper coveTed wiib iia ; it me&surefi jo min. io 
diameter, aod represents a rhintjceTos in the desert under a blaxiag' sun. 
It bears the name of ihe placo where it wbb cast, Numberg, and of ita 
autbar. Vicrney. Tho revcrsa b»s the followiag inacriplion: "' Questo^ 
rinoceroto — fu traBporUto — d'Aiiia in Europa null' — anno 1741 dal 
Capitano — Davide ^foatvande^]neer — II medcino auimale h elalo pesa.to a 
Slutgardo n&l — Wirlembergo 1! 6 Maggio — 17S8, e pesara allora cinque 
— milalibrc. MaT3g;iB ogni — gioma seBsanta bhre — di fieno, vinti libre — 
di paoe, e bees — qailiordici^SDCchie^ — d'aci^ui." Baletti, jUeffay/iere 
venelo (in Lhsffiuse^na d'aHt. Milano, September, igo3). 

' GrBvembroch. in his ofl-qiicitnd wori, hat a celoured drawing of Ihe 
beast, and in the description of it occurs the statement IhaL in tbe fourte'Oiilh 
century, during tbe reign of Andrea Dandolo, anolher rhinocarns was 
brcug-bt Lo Venice. Loug'bi'spielurc watouce in tbe PsIazEO Pieaui alSaate 
Slefano. and is dow in the Musaa Civico. Ths following imtcriplioo may 
ba read in one corner : "Vuro rilrato | Aa un rinoceronte |. condotto in 
Venesia nel 1761 
Sorvi I P 
London. 



a nel 1761 J fatto da PieLro Losglii | pel N. O, Giovanni Grimani de' 
PatriHtt Voceto," There is areplica in the ^atioaal Gallery in 
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haa been handerl down to as by another ar^t, Gaardl, 
who lia» painted one of hia charming caitvase» repre- 
senting iheasceasion oi a builooQ opposite the piazxetta. 
the year afler the brothers Moat^ll^r had aude Uieir 
fcunoua ascent at Annonay oa June 5, f.']S'6.^ 

During the \aAt evenings of a Carnival, while &*Q- 
works shot up &om the qnay and fell hit »Mn g into 
the water, the crowd worked itaeU' ap to a frenzy of 
gaiety and clamour. By the red Qare of the rockets 
a sea of heads and hata aways hackwards axkd for- 
war'la under the Procuratie and out on to the piaiza. 
Every one shouted, and above the din rose the shnll cry 
of the venders of fruit, sweetmeata. and drinks. The 
pavement was covt^red with ribhooa. shreiia of dreaeea. 
feathers, conr^^lti, orange peel, pumpkin seeds. iNor 
wag the gaiety of Carnival con£ned to Saint Mark's; 
the other streets and squares also resounded to the cries 
of the revellers. Enough to remember that in ijSS a 
band of one hundred and twenty youn^ noblea raiaed 
an amphitheatre in the Campo San Polo and gavs a 
representation in imitation of the Gaoccohro f^ie at 
Verona. At midnight on the last flay of Carnival the 
solemn strokes of the bells of San Marco and San Fran- 
cesco della Vigna warned the populace that the fun 
was fintahed, and in the Light of Uie early dawn the tired 
revellers scattered to their hom€9 down the dim alleys. 

t n PitlJoiM arraitaliea. a poem bj Bcmarrlo Cahm. Venezia. 178J. 
CieogT>a ihcf. VI. iH'^) siij<t that the eveat whir.h furiit!Fii.eii Calura wiih 
hii Mithifwa *it tn (ollrjufs : Fraacsva Pesaro, Cavaiiere ind Procucatore 
di fixtk Msecn. CAmmj ^liQaed the brothers Zaachi (a caQitrurt a bftUoAn of 
Ifvent* Venetian Teet in diimetet. This wai ieot up from the Grand 
Ctnftl oppMitle the piauetta on April i4. ly^l. Calura't was not the 
onlj ficMVi of tdiBAvcnl. Cnunt Francesro Piinhiolo <feg^i Eogelffedi ilso 
printed a little pnern entitled II cUbullna filatnfa. A medal wu struck lo 
ttitnmf.tanritie Ihts aw.riX. Aa«xsinpl« mu in piMiieiitioii of Cdiuit Leo- 
huAo Mao.in. On one-iida it the Pmafo ann< and the molta EjtpirUuiaM 
aatfiki <i>w--t, arut lo IIip «tn»f;p. MDCCLX WIV ; 6b th« Reverse it the 
n|)fM«nlkt:iir>fl f>( a halliwin with At* l«^bd. Niltil imp'tiam iitgaiio et 
In^yilati. Thcra i< aI*<) an ^rngravia^ of lb» balloon. The aeronaut ««9 
Count ^tavanni ZamheMari, who also ibade aq uccnt in Loviloa. 
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Lent had ita amusements, too. The young bloods, 
as if to recover from the disorders of Carnival tide, 
took to more healthy diversions. On the shooting- 
ranges of Sanl' Alvise and San Bonaventura they 
started football, in light and close-fttting garments, 
with caps hearing bltick or while fealhera to denote 
the two sides, " Mountain " and "Plain," into which 
they were divided. Rackets , ' too , were in vogue 
among the noblemen, while pallone held its place 
among the people, thougli the patricians also used lo 
play it in the Campo of San Giacomo dell' Orio and at 
the Gesuiti, the people being rostricted to Rialto INuovo, 
Canareggio, the Campo dci Nicoli at Caatello, and the 
Corti Grandi at the Giudecca. Tlicy also went fowl- 
ing on the lagoons and fishing in the vaili ; and 
although horses were no longer to be seen in Venice 
itself, yet riding was not entirely abandoned; and a 
Bocioty of nobles kept a riding-school at the Mcndi- 
canti, with stabling for upwards of seventy horses, 
where they gave displays of horsemanship in very 
line style. For example, on February 37, 1679, in 
honour of the Dukc of Mantua, who took part in the 
performance, there wa? a splendid masquerade on horse- 
back. Some of the riders were dressed in black satin 
embroidered in gold, silver, and pearls, and a cap with 
white and yellow plumes ; others were disguised as 
Indians, with flesh-coloured tights, and wild bcaals.' 
skins over their shoulders and cliesls, or embroidery 
of lacG, and caps with white or blue plumes ; others 
again wore Turkish costume, with jackets of gold brocade 
lined with ermine ; others were dressed like Tartars in 
jackets of wliite brocade.^ 

' AcafJeaC Sanla Catcrtna Is fLlll called ddla Racc.hctta. A gamewhi-cli 
Ban'lfllo nieoliouB (Part II, ^ovl3l i4). tsWcA forfnUn, must have bci:n of 
llic naLuro of rackets. ■■ La farl'nl to," lie mjs, ■' t^ra uri giiinco di palla cbe 
»i gctlavano I'una all' allroi e cln! la laEciaia cadrro tu Icira ecnza putcrla 
uell' aria pi^liarc, qitnllo b'liitendcva avtva fatlu fallo c pcrdiito il giuoco." 

^ Ivanorich, Minerva, cit., I. 1G6 ct scq. Bellorato, op. cit. 
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The favourite pa&limes of the people still remained 
the pugni, or fisticulT matches, until they were for- 
bidden about the middle of the eighteenth century : 
iheforze (VErcole. usually performed on a raft of boata ; 
and bull-baiting on tlie various campi and on fixed days 
in the courtyard of the Ducul Palace. The crowd which 
attended these spectacles was always large, and included 
patrlciaua as well as plebeians. Each parish in Venice 
kept the feast day of its patron aainl by af^le or sagra. 
On such occasions the campi and calli were decked with 
standards and hung with carpets ; from the windows 
fell garlands and damasks ; the shops displayed pictures 
and portraits ; on the benchoa of the pastry-cooks the 
dishes of copper and plates of brass shone in the sun 
like burnished gold. Among all these sagre none was 
more <^eleb^ated than that of Santa Marta, and for a | 
whole month after the feast of the saint, the people 
used to meet on Mondays on the dike of Santa Marta, 
where stood the booths of the pedlers and open-air 
kitchens, and music resounded and smoke curled up 
from kitchen fires, Tlie sagre, and indeed all popular 
figies ended in a dance. The people danced on the 
campi, down the calli, and along the fondamenia. The 
dancers were gracefully dressed in a light silk bodice, 
a petticoat of vivid colours, lace and puQlnga of the 
chemise at the neck and wrists, a bouquet of flowera 
behind the ear or in the hair. The favourite dances 
were the manjrina and the farlana^ ; men and women 
made up a mad rout, pirouetting, contorting their 
bodies, shouting and singing, so that a dance ended 
usually in boisterous and noisy horse ptay, The 
women, especially, spun round and round like tops, or 
leaned over in seductive postures, or pirouetted till 
their skirts stood out.^ 

^ The Monjcrrina came Trom Casale Moziferrato, and was a slap in 6-8 
time. The/uHnna came frotn Friull. and had a siinllur movemeot, reseat* 

bling Itie iDrantclla, tut Ioes regular and laan; \iTi)\.i>a. 

^ Stiiol-Di liter, op, cit,, pp. 37a eL aeq- 
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Lq ga i bust! co le ponte 
Co Ib polite CO le ale 
E CO l« ball la [lar urile, 

80 runs a popular eong. The bystanders of both sexes 
accompanied the dance to the sound of the tambourine, 
the fife, the drum, (lie twang of the guitar, and the 
rhythms of ancient songs. 

Sometimes, too, in one or other of the parishes there 
would be a din of trumpets, drums, and the firing of 
mortars for tho election of the parish priest or even 
of a sacristan or aextoh.^ Only householders had the 
right lo elect the parish priest,^ but the whole parish 
took sides in the election, and the excitement found 
veni by scribblings on the walls in praise or abuse of 
the candidates. When the election was over, the parti- 
sans of the favourite made a regular pandemonium of 
the pariah, and the evening ended with fireworks. 

The populace always enjoyed the burlesqiie regatta of 
wheelbarrows. In 1751 some gay sparks induced a 
couple of scavengers, by the promise of a stoop of wine 
to run a race with their barrows. The game was re- 
peated, with a larger number of entries, at Rialto and 
at Santa Mafia Formosa. Still stranger was the spec- 
tacle known as "^ the old wife" {'klla Vecchid), which 
took place at mid Carnival in some of the squares, 
especially at San Luca, where was the pharmacy at the 
sign of the " Vccchia."^ In the middle of the square 
was a platform hung with damask and flags ; on this was 
placed the dummy figure of an old wife with a cap on 
her head and wearing a mask ; two attendants paid her 
burlesque honours. To the jangle of instruments out of 

^ Casolti, Letlfre, oil., p^ 3S. (Sasparo Gozzi, in ihe Gaxiella Veneta, 
telU UB or the doijigi there were far the electiun of tho seitoDB Cappella, 
CAunella. Tinlia, sdiI Maria. 

* ICflBBnoval Con/ul. all' Amflol, cit.. III. sBs. 

' Tiia pharaiacj protiably took, its uaiiiQ froin (he marbl'e li'Cai] of an 
old woman lei into iWe wall ia llie oeighlioiirin^ Corle del Teatro, Ihen 
called Saa SalviLoTe. Aivhivia Veneto. IV, 1S7 aad XXXJ, 47^, 
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tune, to IheBhoutsofthemob.and the banging of crackers 
lied to the tails of doga, iLe dummy was sawn in two, 
and out fell confetti and flowers, for wliich the boys would 
scramble ; and presently ibe Vecchia was committed to 
the (lamea.i 

By way of contrast to this wild revelry of the popu- 
lace, twenty days later came the solemn ceremonies of 
Easter, and the visit to the holy sepulchres, the most 
venerable being that of San Zaccaria, On Easter Mon- 
day began the Fresco, or procession of open gondolas, 
which was repeated every Sunday and festival till Sep- 
tember. A writer of the Seicento says: "On the Grand 
Canal, that marvel of nature and glory of the arts, are to 
be seen thousands of gondolas each filled with the flower 
of the Venetian nobility "^ ; and in the same century 
the Venetian poet Gian Francesco Businello wrote : 

L'lslaQ -a] fresco Gon-dol^ 4 d^ ri?Qil 

&« vetio ia CaDsl Gr&ado eeiiza. iLa 

£ in mciEO rarinoiiiia d'un \iulia 

Se va grldaDdo Eciupr& o KtaLi o premi,' 

A little before sundown the proceesion used to start 
from the Ascension landing-place, or in the eiglitcenth 
century from Santa Lueia at the other end of the 
Canal.* There was a kind of race among the gondolas 
to the bridge della Croce ; while another race took 
place among the lighter boats rowed by tlie so-called 
soiazzieri, young men of good position , and by the 
cortesaal, stout young gymnasts drawn from all ranks 
of society who were devoted to sport and not infre- 
quently got up a quarrel merely to show off their 

I TasHini, CiinWld Vcit., cil., p. SBg. 

* Zuitica. jt.li tatamila it'Baropa. cil.. pp. 5(), 6o, 6t. 

» BuBindJo. Satire inediia [La Modd), Bib'l. Marc. CI. IX. Cod. ^jfii, 

fol, esfi. 

* " II Giugno, lySSc. Tempo poco biioiio e fresco, lo qiieslo Lecnpo »i 
torno a porro in ubo il Fresco, osiia riirso di gDoriQla, 11 dopoprBno. Si fa 
al nresocitu in f^iu-ia SanU LucU. Onc^ito |)a!i»Btein|)Ci. Si era. diriiusito parhi 
anni or Bono: gi^ cinquant' anni or sauo (acevui in no della Scoiia." 
Zanotti, Gir., Mem., cit. 
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prowess.' The great ladies were often accompanied by 
their waiting-maids, and aa they passed, by chance or 
by design, the gentlemen of their acquaintance, there 
would follow an exchange of glances and smiles and all 
the opening passages of a love afTair conducted midst 
the hrilhant colouring of sea and sky.^ 

Spring ended with the festival of the Ascension in 
May, andalltliroTighthesiammertlio basin of San Marco, 
the Grand Canal, and the Giudecca resounded with sere- 
nades which were followed by a long line of gondolas. 
More private serenades would sometimes wend their 
way through the deserted canals, or would holt before 
a silent palace front, while from the singers* boat would 
rise the love song to the lighted windows, defined 
against which could be seen the graceful figures of 
the listening ladies. 

' GozEi, C, Memorie inatiii, I, i33. Veneria, 1797. 
^ Dutli {So-lirg, cit.. Part I. f- !i6o) s*js of Ihe Fi'eseo: 

Fm ch'e gHorao ad una ad una 
Vanno krghe l-e barrhelle. 
Quanda poi !a sera imbruaa 
Si riducpnp alle strette. 



CHAPTER VI 

THEATRES— PUBLIC RESORTS OF PLEASUEIE 
— GAMBLING-SALOONS 



BESIDES the entertainments in the open air de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, palriciana and 
people alike sought amuBcmcnt in places of public 
diversion, —theatres, casinos, clubs, coUee-housea, and 
taverns. As early as the sovcntct-nlh century a stranger 
declared that what distinguished Venice among all the 
cities of Italy was the magnificence of her theatres.^ 
The theatre proper begins in this century, when comedy 
and melodrama, liitberlo represented on temporary stages 
erected in the squares or in the halls of palaces, passed 
into buildings especially made for that purpose and open 
to the public. The earliest genuine muaicat drama 
heard in Venice was the Proserpina rapUa of Giulio 
Strozzi, set to music by Claudio Monteverde and given 
at the wedding of Giustiniana Mocenigo with Lorenzo 
Giustinian, in the Palace of the Dandolo on the Riva 
degli Schiavoni, which bad passed to the Mocenigo 
family. After eight years the new theatre of San Caa- 
siano, built about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century and rebuilt after the fire of 1687, was. reopened 
with the Andromeda of Benedetto Ferrari, set to music 
by Francesco Manelli *; the first performance was given 
gratis. From that date onward theatres rose so rapidly 
that by the close of tbeSeicento they num.bered eighteen; 
some were devoted to comedy, others to music, olhera 

> Zunici, La cclamita, cil., p. a3^. 

* Andi-nmeda del Signar Benedrtto FerrarU rappresentata in miaiea in 
Venetia I'anno iS37 fmuaic by Francesco Manelli di Tivolij. VenelJa, 
Bsriletti. 1637. 
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again were used indifferently for comedy or melodrama.* 
Sis or eight of the?e theatres were open contemporane- 
ously, and in certain years, as for example in i6So and 
i68a. seven were open for opera and two far comedy.' 
In the next century some of these were abandoned, 
others remodelled, and the total waa reduced to four- 
teen.^ The Griraani Theatre at San Giovanni Griso- 
Btomo, built in 167S, was the leading house down to 
1755, when the Grimani built, and then rebuilt after 
the fire of 1773, another theatre, at San Benedetto, which 
became the moat beautiful house in Venice. Six years 
before the Republic fell the Fenice wag built in the short 
space of eighteen months, and opened for the first time 
on May 16, 1792, with the drama / ghiochi di Agri- 
genio, written by Alesaandro Pcpoli and set to music 
by Giovanni Paisif^llo. 
Almost all the tlic»tres belonged to noblemen,^ who 

' Ivanovieh, cit. L. N. Gilvanc (Solvioli). J lealri imuicalt di Veivzia 
nfl teeolo XVU. Milano, 1879. Besiilfls thp originil ihesire at San Cas- 
»iano b"itl io Ihe lasl joars of Ihe BiiloonLh cenlury, tho Reveatopnth cen- 
liiry gave ihe following houses : i. Sjin Casgisno (new house), i()'37 ; 3. 
SS. Giovanni e Paolci, 1 93^ : 3. San, Moie^, ]639 ; h, IVoviBsimo. i64i 1 
5. SS. ApoistDli. iHj^: 6. Sanf Apollinaro, i65i : 7. San Samuels, 
i655 ; 8. San Salvatore (San Luca), 1661; 9. Ai SaloDi, 1670; 10. 
Ssnl' Angclo, 1676; 11. San. Giovanai GrisoKlomo, 1678; la. Canoa- 
TGgio, 1^79; t3. Ziilarn; i4- Altii^ri, [690;. i5. SanlB Marios, 1696; 
ifr. S^Q FaAlino, ift99'i 17. San Moi^^, 1699. In tli6 scvenleenth cenlury 
IheaLres eprang up io Padua, Vicenia, Udine, Verona, Rovi^, Troviso, sod 
even in EOLallor lowns lite DciLa, Castelfrauco, Asolo, OilerEd, MestrQ, and 

^ [ArrigDniJ, A'of- eA Qii- iMornti cT oicgine del lealri in Ven., ciL, d. i!^. 

* 1. San Casaiaiio (owned by Ihe Tron); a. SS. Giovanni e Pflolo 
(Grim».iii) i 3, San Mpil^e (Giustiman) ; i, SS. ApofloU j 5. Ssn Fant-ino 
(Mi4^hiDl) ; 6. S&a Salvalorc (Veadramin) ; 7. SaaL' AheeIo; 8. Sail Gio- 
vanni Grinostiiuio (Grimani); 9. San Samucid (GrimaDi); to, San [}eD«- 
doltn (Venier)! 11, LaFenice; la. Santa Mar^lienU ; i3'. Ssn Girolojno 
(Labia); li. Toatro Pepoli InPalaKO Cavalli atSsn Vitdo. Wiel., Cflfaf. 
dcUe operc in, musica rappr, net sec. XVIIK in Ven., latrod. Veuctia, 1897. 

* So too at Genoa. The family at Diiraizo alone owned Ihe Falcone, 
tlic Vigna, and iheSani' A^ostlno. At Uie Fakoiie'\a ibc spring' of 1736 and 
aeaja la 1740 the <:onipany of San Samuclo at Venice gave performances., 
Guldani mat- willi tbem, and il was ihcn lliat he met and wooed his wife, 
Maria NicoktU Codio, Belgrsno, Feste e gi'uocJii dei Genovfst {Arch. Slor. 

h., 1873). 
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reserved for thcnaaelves the takings for the boxes and 
pil, and the rent lor the buflVt. Tlic actors got only 
tlie door money, which at llrst was i'our lire, equal to 
aliout one shilling and ciglitpence of our money; in 
16^17 it fell to a quarter of a ducat, about eightpence. 
Subscription was not in vogue in Venice. wIktc it was 
regarded as a miserly system, though it was common on 
the mainland.' Performances, which began in October, 
were suspended from December i5 till Cliristmas. They 
began again on the 26th, Saint Stephen's day, which 
saw the opening of Carnival. The season ended on 
Maundy Thursday. The theatres opened again during 
the (li'teen days of the Ascensionlidc fair. The govern- 
ment obliged the proprietors to have the huildings ex- 
amined by an architect every year before opening their 
houses; and in the case of operas the price of the libretto 
was fixed by the license to print. The Council of Ten 
settled the hour of performance and the length of 
time it might take." Tlie advertisemenis were posted 
at the piazzfttla and at Rialto, while criers went through 
the town to announce the title of the play and tlie hour 
when the house would open.^ There were no seats re- 
scrvedfor the magistrates; noeoldiersonguard, norepre- 
sentative of pubhc order; at the most some plain-clothes 
man, who pat in an appearance only in case of real 
necessity. The audience sat on chairs on wooden tiers 
of steps, and in the galleries, which were open down to 
1C78, when for the first time boxes were introduced 
in the Grimani theatre, at San Giovanni Grisostorao.'* 

^ GoBsi, Race. Costami, cit., XI, Sa. ^ Tvanovic}), Mineroa. dt. 

" lu [he Ptila onorata of Gol.doni (Act III, ac. lii) wa get this account 
of tha Blrect near s Ihcatre. '" Ou nno side Ihew&oden porch wliich ^vej 
acccea lo Ihe houses furlhc^r en. Ilie eiJI, sod Uio xvindow wljpre tjitkela are 
sold. A lad wlio tliouts froin IJiiie lo lime ' o prender i vigliotii aioiv maj- 
thers, dUifi soldi pir iino, e £l poffa/tm' avanii, siure masrUere .' Ou Iho opposilo 
Bide a l)>?Tich long enough lo liold four pcrsoa>; ; Lere and (here lamps, ti 
usual near Iho Aimn of lL«atreii." Tlie c>i£i-aved froDtispiece to Zalta'j edi- 
tion of (J»ldtirii Tepi-ficnnU tbis-Bcene. 

* Not- int. aW ar'yine dei ledtri, cil., p. ao. 
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In the pH the seats were separate, of wood, and very 
rough, like the chairs used in churches dniing sermon. 
At the comedy only the women of the people might 
appear in the pit, but at the opera well-born ladies also 
sat there. The auditorium had neither chandeliers nor 
lamps; at most there were some dim lights in the upper 
galleries, where two or three boxes would be thrown 
into one for the use of a party; the modest orchestra 
was ht by a few tallow dips. The amell of the candles, 
far from agreeable, did not prevent the front rows in the 
pit from being the favourite seats, and people would 
either hire them beforehand or send a servant to occupy 
them, or buy them from those who had already done 
so with a view to making a profit. Between the acta 
an attendant, with a dip in hia hand, passed along the 
rows and took the pay for the seat. Opposite the pit 
door were the venders of apples and stewed pears, while 
the hawkers of water, anise, oranges, biscuits, fritters, 
beignets, Carubbian beans, dried chestnuts, roasted 
pumplun se^ds, moved about tlie pit with their baskets, 
and in the boxes the audience was served with coffee and 
ices. An hour before the curtain went up two poor oil 
lamps were lighted, one on each side of the stage, while 
the auditorium was dimly illuminated by the candles 
which some of the spectators held in their hand? to read 
the book of the play. This poverty of light contributed 
to the effect when the curtain rose and displayed the 
brightly illuminated stage. At the end of the play 
the footlights were put out and the house was left to 
the miserable flicker of the two oil lamps. 

During the seventeenth century all the attention 
was concentrated on the stage. The music and the 
words were of merely secondary importance compared 
with the complicated and splendid scenic apparatus, 
the bizarre effects, the mechanical devices, the bewilder- 
ing succession of processions, banners, plumes, trum- 
pets, ships, caiA, and beasts. The moat famous stage 
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managers were rannnoned lo Venice to sapenntend the 
niooDling of Lhese fiumptuooB shows. Giacomo Torelli, 
of Faoo ([608-1678). LD the theatre ofSS. Gim-anni e 
Paolo, finl Jnlroduced an invenlion of his for shifling 
the Bcene» fay means of a Lever or winch ^ : the Bo- 
lome»e Ferdinando Bibieoa (1657-1742) founded a 
whole school of stage managers at Venice, including 
Giamhatltsta Piranesi* GiaulJancesco Costa, Francesco 
Zaiiclii, Andrea Urhini, the brothers Mauro, Pietro 
Zampieri, Antonio Codognato, PieLro Gaspari, Gian- 
carlo Tarsio. Giuseppe Alahardi, Bernardo Canal, and 
others, Arteaga dectares that Venice was one of the 
principal homeft of the drama, which was there given 
wilh the utmost splendour, especially during Carnival, 
in order to draw the foreigner's gold.- Martinioni bears 
witness, to the magnificence of tlie shows at the theatres 
of SS^ Giovanni e Paolo, San SalvalorC, and San Cas- 
eiano, with their "marvellous transformation scenes, 
their crowded stage, their ingenious mechanism, their 
flying figures, their scenery representing tlie heavens, 
Olympus, the ocean, royal palaces, forests, groves, and 
ijinumerable oilier enchanting spectacles."^ Ivanovich 
records the appearance of live elephants, camels, ma- 
jestiu triumphal cars drawn by wild beasts or horses; 
djiiicing horses, flying horses; set pieces hung in the 
air. on the earth, or in the sea; and compUcated ma- 
chinery, which even permitted them to suspend above the 
Htiige a magniGcent hailroom, with all the personag'Ss 
and the musicifins complete, illuminated as at night, 
find the whole could be drawn up out of sight ■' to the 
itiliriite wonder and delight of the spectators."'* In 
tho Andromeda of Manelh the Bcenee repreflented the 

' "Ciincnron Torolli da Fann nivcnlA tl mirversi dello Eceoe coll' argiDO, 
Q finviijiiiiilro fnmoM teatri in Parigi, Parma, Veneiiae Fano."' MuieoCiv- 
tni, (IikI. (;i<-Df{nj, l^Qil, tasc. II, fol. 3o- 

' KrtPitffa. Lit rlirol. del teatro mtu. if., I. 3oi. Veneiii, 1783. 

' Aijiniintr lo Sansovinn'K Venetia, p. 3'97. 

* tvauavicli, liutenia. cil. 
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seaahorc.rocka, %valer. anowy mountains, flowery banks, 
groves, and grecnory. Dark night waa dispelled by 
Aurora, clad in silver, seated on a cloud; a flying Mer- 
cury crossed the scene, and there was Neptune in a silver 
conch drawn by four sea horses, and Jove enthroned 
in the heavens. At tlie theatre of San Salvalore, for 
Ihe production of " Darius in Babylon," by Francesco 
Beverini (1671), the scene was changed fourteen limes; 
m the Divlsione del Monrfo of (liuHo Cesare Corradi 
(1675), all the parts of the globe were reproduced with 
marvellous act pieces; in the Pastor d'Anfriso {i6<)5), 
at the theatre of San Giovanni GrisoBtomo. the Palace 
of the Sun, made of miiny-coloured revolving crystals, 
was lowered from the sky.^ 

Musical dramas with puppets for actors were not 
unknown, — lor example, at the theatre of San Moisfe 
in 1679^ ' ^'^"^ curious musical entertainments were 
given in 17^6 in the house of the Abbe Angelo Maria 
Labia at San Girolamo, in a liltle theatre built of wood 
on the model of the theatre of San Giovanni Grisoa- 
tomo.^ The puppets were moved by invisible machin- 
ery. The decoration was splendid; SO too the costumea 
and the illumination. The audience was also repre- 
Bcnted by puppets who held miniature play books in 
their hands; the execution was perfect, and the music 
was rendered by first-rate singers and an orchestra 
hidden behind the stage.* 

^ ArtEB|gA, op. cit.. I, 3a3, 337. Kt th« Musso Givioo, Cod. Cicogns, 
398:9, thete \t k long Idler with rAitaute details a« Lo-Llie raounLisg' of plsji 
it Venice ia tbe SciceuLo. Leiira aur loutes lortei de lajelt par U. da 
Vaamorihre. Pariii, 171.^. 

* Mall^ Jel Teglia, Tuscan Resident iw Veniga, wrolo, under date Oclp- 
bor i4i 1^79 ' " A| U'alro (Jl San Moia^ h farj. I'Dpera in mujica cod ccrtQ 

figurias di nuO'Va invcozioac," See Arcli, di Bttto, Firciue, A.rch. 
Mediceo, Letlre dei Retidcnti a Vea., file 3ojo, fol. 637. 

* Miny DobLe houaea li«d Iho'ir manoiicLlo Iboalrea. One !□ tlie PhUzzo 
GHnii,ni at. the Sorvi (itiii century) is elilL prencned in tho MuEeo Civico. 

* Groppo, Cafaf,. dei dramini per musica r'«cil. nei tealri di Ven. fino al 
!TiG. VenBiia. 17^6. Allacci, Drammaiargia, olc., p, gSi. VeoeiiAt 
1755, 
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If the stage managers and mechanicians constantly 
invented new effecta so complicated that llicj bonlered 
on the grotcflquo, the pocta composed dramas ao insipid 
as to he almost ludicrous. Benedetto Mareetio in his 
famoiiB satire laslica llic playwriglits, who, he says, are 
lacking in culture and who bring upon the stage 
plots that are ridiculous, characters without consistency, 
and stuff their plays with all the stale devices of the 
dagger, poison, earthquakes, lightning, madness, and 
a hundred other extravagances.^ In such an atmos- 
phere it is a wonder that the great musicians of the 
Seicento and the lesser but still excellent masters of 
the Seltecento could (lourisli, and that Venetian taste 
for good music was not utterly destroyed. Marcello is 
no less severe on the virtuosi, the new name which 
aingera began lo adopt ; they were at no pains to form 
their voices Or lo sing in tune and in time. Their 
behavionr on the stage was outrageous, ihcir dress 
ridiculous ; they paid no attention to the audience ; 
they chattered with the prompter, took snuff, made 
eyes at the boxes. Impertinent and capricious, they 
were never satisfied with the impresario's terms ; they 
aang only when it suited them, and fell ill on the 
smallest pretext.^ 

The proprietors of theatres in Venice were not nig- 
gardly in paying for the be&t voices.^ Banli and Mori- 
chelU sent the public into ecstasies*; Tonelli was 
acclaimed as the greatest singer in Italy. Faustina 
Bordoni, Diamante Scarabelli, Rosa Vitalba, and Anna 

^ MarceUo, II tealro aila ntoda. Eitil. Tessior- V^nozia, i88j. 

" Goldoni, L'impreaarto dslle Smtiue, Act II, bc. i. 

* The Tuscan Re^ideoL, M. del Tcglia. wriLcs, under dete November 3%, 
16SI1: " Dircngtino QMrbitanti 1« ejiese Jn far venire niuBici o csnlmti 
doUa prima riga, oltre gli abiti sonluosj e sccac che &i fauau a ga.r-a dagL' 
ialeressat! di quesli teatri." Arcb.di Slalo, Fjmaje. Lett. Has., cit.. File 
Soji, fol. S17. 

■' A jcar before llie Republic fell a brochure appeared, under (to 
fallotviDg title: " Applaus! al fiiogolar meritn della C'filebre Bignara Anna 
Morichelli Bosello cue canta Id Veoezia, ncl («alro Giuslioian ia San 
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Benini brought down the honse ; Todi, a Portuguese, 
roused such enthusiasm that they engraved her portrait 
surrounded by Genii and bearing the legend " Veneliis 
anno Todi" — two centuries earlier, the year of the 
Victory of Lepanto had been cliristencd "annus vic- 
toriae navalis " I Musicians, too. like Bianca Sacchetti 
who played the harpsichord, received a similar honour. 
The cosirali, who were first introduced into the papal 
choir in i6oi, and then en all the theatres, enjoyed a 
Uke popularity. They assumed a manner consonant 
with their condition and their high female voice ; they 
wore tight-laced slays, and were furnished with pocket 
mirrors, patches, rouge, and pomade. In the Andro- 
meda of Manelh, Anaelmo Marconi, a singer who took 
the r6le of Venus, inspired a poet of the Seicento with 
the follo'ft'ing silly lines : 

10 piultoata voirel te BGmpre udire, 
SCaviasima Vcrjcre caiiara, 

Cb' in grembo ad albra Venere gioire. 

Among the caslrati of the seventeenth century Giuhano 
Zuliani,^ who was born in i638 at Murano and died there 
at the age of ninety-one, had a phenomenal triumph on 
the Venetian stage. The nes-t century applauded Carlo 
Broachi, called the Farinello; Andrea Martini, called the 
Senesino, and Gaspare Pacchlerotti. In 1 780 the whole 
of Venice was so ravished by his voice that the govern- 
ment begged him to sing in San Marco on Christmas 

The ballet, which was introduced on the Italian 
stage at the beginning of the seventeenth century, soon 

MoisJi cpiesl' aaoD '796. Venezia, Slatnp. FenizO." The applause of 

the poet Ttw ibi>di^llcd oti lirif^s like the«« ; 

Tacciano I'htro, il Gange, il Nilo am-ai 

11 suoDO a udir di «) canora attrice. 

MoricheU! had heea in Venice four years earlier, alnng wiih her rival 
Banti, t]i« most louchiDg of ibe singera who Gllcd iho ficcood hilf of tbft 
SeLlecenlo, 

' Cicogna. her.. VI, 869. 

VOL. I. — 11 
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found its way to Venice. Bat there it was not grace 
of movement, bui yiolent conlortions, lours de force 
of equtlibrium, diiBcolt postures, leaps, bouDds. and dan- 
gerouB capers, which commanded the public applaase.' 
X>x)»e dreas and suggestive poses were also admired, and 
Goclhe. in [786, noted that those dancers who made 
a point of displaying their person were the general 
favourites. The Council of Ten made the same obser- 
vation, and in 17^3 took steps to prevent the ballet girls 
from appearing on the stage in dress di forme unmodesle 
e rli colori equivoci e scaadalosi.^ 

Singers and actors were well paid ; the ordinary fee 
for the season for a virttioso was as moch as one thou- 
sand sequins. Comedians, on the contrary, were poorly 
remunerated. For instance, Teodora Ricci, the filing 
of the stage, famous for her adventures with Carlo 
Gosui, earned only three hundred and fifty ducats a year. 
Nevertheless, the comic stage was held in esteem by 
the Venetians. The comic masks, the Commedia delC 
arte, which reached its highest development in Italy 
of the Seicenlo, thanks to the companies of the AJfe- 
lionati, the Hisoluti, the Spensierali, and tlie Accesi, 
secured the favour of the public. Among individual 
actors of that century we may mention CamJIlo Rocco, 
Silvio Roncagli. Flaminio Scala, Antonio Hiccohoni, 
AdrJEino Valerini, Soldano Aniello, Orazio Nobili. 
Giandonato Lombardo, Lodovico da Bologna, Barga» 
Pilolto, Garelli, and Lidia. Though the jokes and 
capers of the mountebanks were not entirely banished 
from the Commedia deW arte, the comedians of the Sei- 
conto were very dilTerent from the actors whom Tomaao 
Gorzoni BO scathingly describes in his Piazza., and had 

^ "Tl f*Mt Ctu« \a daasfluie (3<3v;«tiit$ coDvuUiye, qu'elle I'agite, qu'elle 
HdcmeiiQi quelle doDue fa son corps udb pgslur? irr^gMti^TO ; qu'elle sa 
ptDchCr ^lU'elle mi reiiv^rte, nuWiv lomb'e sur le th^dlre; qu'oD u relive, 

!|lj'iJii I1 »aA|i.«nne." f)e Venif ■ — Remarqwa jur In maaiqae et la danae ou 
fUrr§ lie M. G. [tioiidar], YeniBS, 1773. 

' NotUie inloriw ait' ori^ine dti leolri, cil,, p. 3a, 
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won for themselves a certain respect from the public. 
Comedy flourished in tlie companies which occapied 
the theatres of San Luca and Saa Samuele, and in 
the private companies of the Venetian Pietro Rossi, 
Girolamo Medebac, and Antonio Sacchi. Girolamo 
Medebac, Goldoni's impresario, was an excellenl prima 
amoroso under his stage name of Ottavio; his wife. 
Teodora Ftafh, waa celebrated in pathc^tic parts under 
the name of Rosaara. The attraction of the public was 
instantly arrested, and the house broke into peals of 
laughter the moment Antonio Sacchi appeared on the 
scene aa TruiTaldino. Sacchi. the last great actor in 
the Commedia dell' arte, was born at Vienna in 1 708 and 
died on board ship between Genoa and MarBcilles in 
the eightieth year of his age. Goldoni says that three 
great actors were born about the same date ; Garrick 
in England, Preville in France, Sacchi in Italy. The 
prima donna Teodora Ricci belonged to Sacchi's com- 
pany; and BO did the sc)«6re//e Andriana Sacchi-Zanoni ; 
Anastasio Zanonl, a Brighella of sparkling wit; Rode- 
rigo Lombardi, the most capable Doftor Baianzott ; 
Antonio Vitalba, the inimitable amoroso; and Cesare 
d'Arbes, the moat engaging Pantaloon ever seen.^ 

The Venetians were insaliable theatre-goers, and 
Gaspare Gozzi declares that the evenings when a play 
was on you would have thought the houses in the town 
were all to let ; while the theatres were too small for 
the crowds that filled them. The audience must 
always have been a noisy one, and we hear of a 
comedian of the fifteenth century who addressed his 
public thus : " Tazia ogni uno e stagi alia sua sedia." ^ 
But the bad habit surpassed all bounds during the 
last two centuries of Uie Repubhc, and at the opera 

• GoiEi, Memorie inalile, II, a. Venezia, 1793. Roisi, ftacir., cit., 
XI. 3a. 

* ConKeAla Ccii Porlii Calogitrl sicuJi paetx lepidissimi Seethe ttudj 
bj Tilt. BoBsi in ihe Archirdo slofico Sicil., p. 35o. Palernio, i8gS. 
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and more especially at the comedy the audience gave 
vent to every kiod of noise and clamour, — great 
gullaws, hoarse shouts, whistles, caterwaulings, coclc- 
crowing, sneezing, coughing, loud yawns, and bellow- 
ing. The greatest offenders were the gondoliers, who 
had free entry.' The free list also included the self- 
styled fticods of the actors. The acton, however, 
had some real friends, among them the perfumer 
Luigi Fabbri, whose shop was on the piazza di San 
Marco, next door to the church of San Geminiano. 
Fahbri bed himaelf walked the boards in hia youth, 
and was attracted by hia brother actors, who gave him 
the name of Consul of the Comedians.* There was 
another kind of so-called admirerr a type that is not 
quite extinct to this day, — people who festened tbem- 
seivcB on to the skirta of the comedians, chiefly with a 
view to getting on the free list. Goldoni has left us a 
vivid picture of this species of parasite, known in the^ 
atrical slang as gonzi, in liis Sior Zamaria de la Bragola, 
one of those who •' scroccano la porta, danno incomodo 
Bulla scena e poi dicono male della commedia." ^ 

During the performance the ladies took coffee or ices, 
Slid nev<!r ceased chattering with the gentlemen who 
crowded the boxes ; and the last Venetian ambassadress 
at Paris wrote to a patrician lady of her acquaintance : 

' " Ofi ouvfe ofdtnairemeat li port« k Meuieiirs Us goodolierK, tpi foot 
ua eoTft eoDi'idirMa i Vcniee et donl on lire divcK gtindt tua^es. Lc-nr 

oflGce en cctte occaiimn eU d6 rrappei* dca maioB, et de crier ccimiae das 
af^hCKpQr&z, p<)i]f donlicr 06 I^MpA £□ tOEtiDs'deft Ibuanee? 9V\ 9iC-l$un/' 
K'ltbna , Noaa, Voy- c(7lDfi«, cil., 1, a43. See, U>o, Goldoni, ^,4 Poh) wurrato. 
Act; III, K. xiv. 

' GcMqeii, Lf daaae ^eloie, Atri VI, «i- <iti- 

' Nelle Introdaeioni per i'apertara dtl ttalro SanLuca (i753-i75i), a lilllo 
Dviuedji in one ut, almost unlirclj Torgotkn, fend □□! included in the Ckil- 
lettions of PBaquali, Zitta, aadolbert. It was pnot^ by Pilleri, and tliire 
wnre ttvo pirated editioas, ore at Bolocna, the other al Flareoce. Edj^rinla 
Maddiiluna mcnliona it ia hid studj' culed Scene e figare Moliareaohe imitate 
dal GMani (in the RiifUla Tealrole liaHana, ■odo iga5, fsHC. 3, j, 5. 
Kapalj, iijoS). Maddalena oh9ervc& that GoldoDi'^ Stnr Zamaica is a felici- 
tous imitatiaa of MoliSre's Afonsicur de la ThorlUikre in the linp'Hineptu de 
VertailleB. 
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' ' I often go to the theatres, wtiich are very different 
from Gura ; people go to listen and not to talk, as Tvith 
us." ^ Some of the great ladies wotild even appear in 
dresses of massima iadeeema, and on December a3, 
1776, the government isaued a decree calling on patri- 
cian damea to come to the theatre masked in labarro 
and baala and in decent apparel.^ The more rowdy 
young nobles, ■who were often to be seen with their 
mistresses in the boxes, would throw candle ends at 
the hats of the people in the pit, or would spit on the 
shoulders and heads of the public.^ Saranno infreddati ! 
Dio li aiuti ! cries Gaspare Gozzi, — a cold which, as 
Tommaafeo wittily remarks, waa cured in May of ninety- 
seven by a dose of French pastilles. There was silence 
only at the moment when some famous singer began her 
aria, but no sooner was that over than the noise broke 
out again. Nor was the public content to show its 
approval by clapping ; it burst into the moat tender 
and endearing of terms: " Siesla benedeial Benedelo el 

I PrivntQ ^rchivesof IheWidmanD-BeMonico, LeJC, di jfaritt . . . £,[/>• 

pomano Qairini a Eliiobelta Widman (October ng, 1795). Lamberti {Mem., 
cit,, TT, 53). Bays: "MGn era la g'Oaerala il drannma mollo ascoltato dal 
mondo galante, anzi durante il canto e la niiBica fBcevssi la piA briltanle 
conversazione. Una sola arietU, un duello, un lenetto, alcuno volte inler- 
eis&vsDo, ed i'vcvano luogo in quSEtt eoU casi il eileniio e ratteruione ; «ij 
infallitiiEmople dura-nle il hallo," 

3 Arch, di Stalo, Inquis. dj Slalo, B* 356. fol. 190. 

^ This filthy habit was practised in Liko «eyeiil««utb centUfy. iq*) Seial' 

Didler mentioias it (La Viile si la Rep., cit., p. 553). There- is ?n uiicdil«d 

»Cc<3uiit gf a journey hjaaanoBjffifiuH Writer in 176a (see-Heri, Costuman™-* 

««aJfa^;i,p. 85,GeDOva, I SS3), who eays: "Ntii (galri (^cadonvd^lig impro- 
prieUperch^ quel ch« spDi^noi />a'r{ero$s{ap]alca,BoaoEpcsH>sog:n;Ui sricc- 
■VBresputi ed JlreinnnondeKo, chg uinza yerun ri^anlo veDg\>U0'aai polchi." 
Arthur Toung, in his Vayage cti iLalie pendant I'anttit 1789 (p. gg, PariB, 
1796) soles ft elill filthier l)«hil : "II v a su IhiiJilro de Veaise, cntre le 
preniioT rang de cbiiiies du parterre cL I'archcbtre. uu espace du ciciq ou 
sic jiieds iaas planchaa ; ua lianime bicn mis qui ae Irouvoit dansi les logea 
de cAl6, proMjue «oiis une Qle dea dani«s> pa^ssa dans cet eadroii, Et j fit de 
I's-Bu avec aulaat d'iDdJfTdrenCE que &'U evotl i\6 dans la rue, et periionnB 
que Dioi u'eD panit curpriri. C'cvt jieaamaias une oho'ae hien ><alG." 
YouBg, however, must ha-ve beeo dreainiag, for we have no mentioa 0! 
Buch iadeceoDy in anj other writer. 
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night she gathered the handsome fium of six hundred 
BequinB.' " Seeing that tho honcet divorsion of tho 
theatre," so runs a decree of the Ten, " is dogoner- 
ating into rivalry and insulting language on the part 
of the people,"^ efibrts were made to restore order, 
especialfy in the later years when the government 
dreaded all pretextB for demonstrations. In Decem- 
ber of 1776 the ballet of Coriolanua by Giuseppe 
Canciani was prohibited at the theatre of San Bene- 
detto, because, as Giacomo Casanova declares in a 
report to the Inquisitors, " la fanalica tcmeriti di 
Coriolano potcva suscitare ncUe menti eusccttibili un 
certo apirito di rivolta.^ If the spirit of rebellion 
could insinuate itself amid the pirouettes^ of a ballet, 

^ BplIanDi, ogj. cit., 5 and 3i Januarj. 1784- 
' NqI. int. air origine dei teatri, cil., p. 3t. 

* Arcb, di SUlo, Imqiiis. di State, liiferU dei Canjidenii, B* 565 
(G«Mnoi'«, Gittc). He saja ; ■■ II pHiim ballo di S. Bcnelto noa sarebba 
iona ilaUt tanto Dieerrablla fuon dcllo iiTcscaii circci»laDi«. leri sera 
ci«ion6 ganoralraonte in lutlo it {lubblico discor>i Qon cuDveuiBDU ... II 
ballo Cririolana semiuCi oeile mBDti iiuBcet1il>ili un cerlo tpirilo di rivdta, 
che fA niscere aioistri ragionanieDti, ed uerirfl da varie tnccha discorii sconcj. 
Se il progrQTnniB del ballo. die. hUid[)hLo. corre mAio sgli occhi di (utit, 
avesse iiviito por revisors un |iruilciile [icDA^tcirt!. la htBni[iB noa no isrcbliu 
■ lata pcriiieiiM, SeDi:4 il proKrarnma HAiehhc slnlji nii'iio jiaturjlc la fiLriutica 
IcmoriU di Coriolano. il dinpregio al decr'tio i\iA S<-»dLi]. rinfraxiriiiu di^l 
mede«inio ia rjuel moda ncsEidalnsa. la roiiia dclle dame romane." (a Inrgo) 
t776. 28 Diecmbee. " Fu iinmodiaUrn^nto rbianiaUi riiiiprBBario di San 
BeriDdeUo, Mfchiel Dull' Agala, « fu prucettfllo die mm si viiulBva pift cho 
!miB fa.LlaBi7lTea(roil Ballo dt Cdf-inl.uio in jK.'na dolla vitn, lodi si S ordi- 
iiilo cbe Biano fBccolte a pronoiiUta tull* lo st-arnpo d:i dcUo ballo." 

* Politica] susjiici-Dn fciund tU waj ovda into lli« gav life of Iho t\agen 

"id rouaud the y'l^ihate of Ibe |l[ji|uiBil6rB, In i7r)/| Calurins nahrielli, a 

Konifl|]_ eiimaini'tl (Juechelta boqpuEiB nba »va« llie dsugblof of Prince 

"*bi-io||]'jcu(,fci YVHS singing at Sin Hoisi, Sliu vvaneplj Iweutj-rour, aiirl 

had s y^py gwcet yolce. SSu was living willi htT tislRr in a Loubc al San 

P^DtjQ, and her rooms wlto frequeoled by DoUMea-, eBpflcii'lj fcj Ibo 

'tipcrial ambaiMadur and Huv&ral jouq^ noWcs. Tha iTHiuinltor* ordnrt-J 

i'"^ palricioii Andrea Corntir, impreaairin of the thBatru of San Muiw-, to 

"^ aouther lodKini? for tbfi iadiw, ard aovi-relj rcprlmaoded lUo u»bl«e 

'**'*'. eninH,..r. to the law. had met ibe aiiLbaaniidiJr in CucffurfW'l l..)u» 

«'lrn -Jt J rfr-iPS found lli,-[iisolve5mi».«luplntbiittLncBUiro3ra. 

Qj |'!''«ncn. Ill ITilft- [' jauM Houawau. Iriod li> persuade Ulo dancer 
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stifl greater care had to be taken to preirent the stage 
iroin b««o[ning a danger to pobUc or prirate morals or 
the mouthpiece of political doetnnes. 

But no measnrea sufficed to binder the nproar and 
conftuioQ common lo the theatrical world, tn 1780. 
at the theatre of San Giovanni Grisostomo, Gio«*aiuii 
Pindemojile's tragedy of / coloni ui Candia gave occa- 
sion for a demonstration against the Greeks, and the 
aiTatr went on for five nights. * ■ L'afiaTe era cosi riseal- 
dato in pae«e,^ writes Ballanni, *' che il Consigho dei 
Dieci fcce sospendere la recita della tragedia/'' A few 
days earlier the Disertore of Bartolomeo Benlncasa, E<t 
to music by Francesco Bianchi, had been given at San 
Benedetto; the moment the French aniforms were seen 
on the stage the whole audience hissed'; a Utde later, 
however, the Princess of Courland desired to hear the 
opera, and then it roused the enthusiasm of the fickle 
public. Still more iamous was the uproar raised at the 
theatre of San Salvatore in 1777. over Carlo Gom's 
Droghe dAmore. The author, in a fit of jealousy over 
the comedian Teodora Ricci. had caricatured, under the 
iiameof "Adone," her lover, the Secretary to the Senate, 
Pier Antonio Gratarol. The public, keen for a scandal, 
crowded the house and jeered at the luckless Secretary, 
who, pale with rage, appealed, but in vain, to the In- 
quisitors. Gratarol, after falling out with the gov- 
ernment and with the Procuratessa Tron, whom he 
suspected of being his foe, was banished, and retired to 
Stockholm, where he vented his spleen in his Narra- 
zione apoiogelica.^ The theatrical squabbles of Carlo 
Gozzi, Goldoni, and Cliiari also threw the city into a 
kind of frenzy, and the case was discussed in the 



Btrbtrina to Veep berjpramiH of nHog'ta fierUo. Coresale, J. J. finusteca 
d Ken-, pp. 44. a^- Geoive. 188&. 

' BallariDi. Lell., cil., Jaauirj i5, 1785^ 

" Ibid,, Jamnrj i, 1785. 

' GraUrol. Narraziane apologelica, Slockholin, Fougl. 1779. 
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play-houses, the home, the shops, cofTee-houses, and 
slreeta.' 

The select public which attended the concerts of the 
PliiUiarmonic Societies maintained a very different atti- 
tude. Among these societies the four Conservatoires 
attached to the four hospitals or charitable aaytuma, the 
Intiuittbili, Mendicanti, Ospedaletto, and Pie^, enjoyed 
a great name. In each of them the orphan girls were 
taught to play and to sing, and the State gave each of 
these pupils one hundred Venetian lire a year. They 
performed in concerts in the churches and in con- 
cert rooms especially built for the purpose, like the 
music chamber of the Ospedaletto, which waa beauti- 
fully decorated, in 1776, by Agostino Golonna. These 
musical academies ^or oratorios, as they were called, — 
were famous throughout Europe; no stranger of im- 
portance visiting Venice failed to assist at one of their 
concerts, and all were struck by the ability of the ex- 
ecutants.^ " Elles chantent comme dea anges," writes 
President De Brosses in 1739, who, with Ma fine 
French taste, has a word of praise also for the white- 
robed maiden with a pomegranate flower behind her 
ear directing the orchestra in perfect time and with 
admirable grace. ^ Rousseau declares that he had 
heard ' * rien d'aussi touchant que cette musique." * 
Goethe recalls Ibe mueic of inhmle beauty, the superb 
voices, especially of one soprano bo marvellous that he 

^ Tha partisaFis issued such 3 flotKl of satires, efii^ams, and Eouceia that 
AmedeoSivb^er eould Gil a bulky voldtue with liiscollectian, uhiclibore tliia 

lille, Compozi^ioni Mat teatrl cammidie e poeii nutf anno J 754 in Venezia 

(MuMD Civico, M5S. Cicogna, tud. a3g5). 

^ LaVic^^ntinaof Ike OsjiedileLLo " ctlune pallLo crialura qui eocliBDle," 
says Mi^Boti, Voj,, op. cil., p. !i4 ■- "La. Chiarelts (del la Pi>et^) seroit sirn- 
menl k premier vioilnp Je I'lUlio, pj ('Anna Maria des HoBpitnlatlei an U 
BurpaaBOit ecicore'i" aaja De Bmasos, Lctlrts, cit., i^- Oa Jelei everji oa^ 
QocKed to iLo lucurtibili to hear Vcsp-ers, and (9 li^leo, soiong ollicrH, lo 
Iwo of the oovicei, Greg'h&Uii nod AoxolelU, who "do iioi chaul but 
Cdchanl," »aya Cseotti, Lell., cii., Julj 39, i^iS. 

' De BroEsea, Lellres, cit>, p> i'8. 

* Itous-seBU. Confeaioaa, Tom, II, Lib. VII. 
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declares be had never beard its equal. A great Englisb 
critic, Buroey, was entranced by the quality of the 
voic«ft, their flexibility, expression, and style, and by the 
choral volume, though there were none but women's 
voices, so splendidly were they balanced between ko- 
pranos. mezzo-sopranos, and contraltos.' These Con- 
servatoires were the rendezvous of refined society. If 
the performances were given in church, the choir was 
separated from the public, which could not even see the 
singers Ijeliind the close iron grille, while the strains 
lloateJ out and dominated the susceptible nerves of the 
audience till in some cases they would swoon for sheer 
deUghl.^ But if the concert was given in the concert 
chambor of the Conservatoire, the highest art might find 
itself side by side with the most banal of intrigues. The 
girl* mixed freely with the company, chattered, took 
refreshments, ogled the young beaux, or drew aside 
with them for more intimate discourse. A French 
traveller notes: " Quatre cents voix et istrumcns choi- 
ftis parmi les vlrtuoses d'llahe, remplissoient I'or- 
chestre, qui dlait conduit par Ic famem Sassone (Hasse) 
compositeur de la musiquc . . . Les rellgleuses loutes 
gentilles donnes alloicnt ct venoient a deux grilles qui 
ftSparent I'autel, y faisoicnt la conversation et y djs- 
trlbuaicnt do refraichisBemens a des chevalierB et i des 
abbi^s, qui tons, I'eventail a la main, etoient en cercle 
a Tunc ct ^ I'autre grille." ^ 

But concerts and the theatre, though highly popular 
Willi the Venetians, were not their favourite amuse- 
ment; they loved the gambling-saloons better still. 
The government in vain issued Iheir decrees against 
gambling,* until, persuaded Llial the better course waa to 

' VnTnoD Lnn. ilsftlecer^'m Italia, I, 317, IranflUlion. Milano, t88a> 
" IblH,. I, yoa. Sue, tuo, Beckford'e sLarj of thi» t'RtJiiaa [»dy who 

iwoimoil under llio emotion of iiiufiiic. 

" GTOi>\ey. Nnuv.mt'mairpsouoitaei: sur I'llalie. Tom.Ul. Londree, 1765. 
* ■■ i6ao Adl jyi Die. In Cotibiglio X, A qunuto e slati> in varij t&mpi 

deliliemlo da ([uc^lo C^onjcglio, el uIliinameDle dnl Msgg. Cogs, b' a6 
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attempt its regulation, Ihey granted permission to Marco 
Dandolo lo open, in i638, the liidotto, a public gaming- 
house, in hia palace at San Moi96. The building was 
restored and enlarged in 176B from dc&igns by Macca- 
rucci.* The entrance hall was hung with etamped 
leather, and there the maskers would walk and talk, or 
would pass thence into two little neighbouring chambers 
with buflbts: atone Ihcy sold cliocolate, coffee, and tea ; 
at the other, wine, clieoBC, sausages, and fruit. From 
the entrance hall opened ten large rooms in which the 
gaming-tables for bnsseUa or faraone or biribisso or 
panjil were set out.^ At each table sat a nobleman, 
in robe and wig, with piles of sequins and of ducata 
before him ready to hold the bank against all comers pro- 
vided they were either patricians or masked. Women 
were admitted and, if patrician, were permitted to 
unmask ; and even mere lads might be seen in the 
Ridotto.^ In the gambling-saloon not a sound was lo 

Sell. psKKslo et dal Senate b' 9 DocEimbre prcsi?nLecono!;ce csdauna . . . come 
ri^olula sij la volonl^ , . . cho ci-^n Q^m fii'oi'e ei pruueda alia licenlla di 
quelllche . . . ei fannolpi-itosilnrarsi in piibMci RidoUi, CaEini, Case propria 
et de Mcrelrici. Butloghc, Magazi^iij. llDBle-rie et aiico nelle piBssB el slrada 
pubMicbe della Cillft. cl ivi giibc^ndo a earia et dadi BpeiidoDO la propria 
aasUDtei, el il nofllciii menln dclle riimiglie inliere, . . . L'anderi narle cbe 
lulti li pubblioi RidiitLi niuno ccccUualo, sinno del liitlo proibiti . , . et 
tulto !« afiittanze fatto di eaE>e, ova hi tcngauci Ridotti, Eiano e e'lntendano 
gioriii quindici duppo ptiLlicaU la pt^sefllc parte, Ugliate el anaullate . . . 
Tutli quelli cbe qiioviiiEiiodo Ecrviranno a dcLti Rldolli, lisna pupili -di pena 
affliiliva, Oalea^ Prluiua. ownra alLra, cli-fi par^r^ 'alli Ks^ciaLon contro la 
Biaslcma," Paris preaa neW Ecc. Co-a3efflio dei Died in materia di RiiffiUi e 
Civochi. Stamp, per Antonio Pinelli, Slampator Ducale. 

1 BlUoIti, li fiirfoHo. Venwb, 1870, 

" Tbe kinds of g-amos were iufioiUi in number, frcm all tbo modifica- 
tiona O'f trcsclle and (ar'jci-o lo faroane, panftt, l/asiella, scCtc e mc;;u. maQici, 
icchinctta, piMlo, l/'^stia, cmtiman, coiecci'), and no on. Treielie and aciU e 
mei:</ were nnl games -o! liazaril and wcm populsir lo 3atona. See the 
poem fl trionfo del trcsctte poema in i'rrii ecmlti di un patriiia Veneta 
(Lodorico Mcire])i). Vcneiia, lialta, 1756. &cUe. e. m«;o was a[ later 
date, and might bo mndc h garao of Knzard, on which ground it was 
prohibited bj Lho lumiljiluri. Ballarini wrilCF, on January 37, 17S7 : 
"L'altro giorijo dal Tribunale fii proiblLo 11 acUe e metiu, auuvoi giufic.a. 
Oh clio cuDTentoI " 

* Fregclint iUelallan, cil., p. sao) saj» IbaL ho once saw at lbs Bldolto 
SitT^stro Valier, ihe fuluro Dnge, gamhliDg logother with biii Mifo : and, on 
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be heard ; the play went on in ahsolule gilence^ and 
vast sums of money changed hands with perfect tang 
Jroid.^ The government was forced to adopt radical 
measures to put an end to the rain of family after 
&mily, and on November 27, 1774. the Great Council, 
per sopprimere nella sua principal sede it vizio del 
giaoco, on the suggestion of the Corretlori alle leggi. 
orderett the closing of llie Ridotlo.* The Venetians 
heing deprived of their promenade in the Camera 
luiiga, the main gamhling-saloon, and no longer able 
to Imng over the tables, look to disconsolate saunter- 
ing in the piazza, where they yawned and grumbled at 
the government.' "The whole population," says a 

■noUier occuion, ihal liefneL 1 VcKeaigowboinlrodticed hisjooDgsoDlothe 
com pan J. He had Bup[j|ieil llic lad vri\h > Urge sum !□ sEqium, ami declared 
that he wisbed him lo male his colleagnea' acquaintance perdcndo iqaeili 
Ire o qaailro bezzelti ("bj losing; these three or four copper*"). When 
Marco Fotcarini was BmnaMador »t Rome in l:7So, De Bri>«!ie» J^scribei 
him OS an indefaCijijaLle gamc^sl^r. Girolamo ZaneELi id his Mcmair; notei : 
" II Tcbhr. 1743. ISelle pa»sal« tore la duche$<sa di Modena perJeCl«, 
Kiiaocando bI Bid'Olto. mille zeccLiDi colN, H. Sier Gregorio Butiarigo da 
aanla Maria Zobcaigo." 

I Saint-Didier, op. cit., p. 345. Frowhol (Rflaltan, p. ii8) Mys lial 
ia his daj a patrician of tho Moro foroilj was conBiderott Ihe boLdesl aod 
most luckY gtmbler in Veoice. He was reported tO' have wan 5oo.oD() 
ducats. He' kopl the baok al Ihe Ridotto in a »eparale roeni, and all Ihs 
royal perMnagen who passed through Vcnif? at CArnival ticne paid iutb a 
visit, and it was ar plesstire lo ice him EiUiog there in hii ample rcbea 
of criioMia velvet lifted with lyiiK, hit t,^p with a geeal fOft'tlti of diamonds, 
rlwa^ti imiliug, acccpliDg aiij flakes, and wiDQiDg or losiDg with perfect 
tBipaEsibiliL}'. 

^ The vcting ii) Ik^ Gre^at Council on lh« closing at Oia Itidotto, wli«rfl 
gambling W9S, in (lie wordB of iha molioQ, aa!enne, conl'muo, aniaersale, 

violcnta. feU thus: Aje», 720, No«j, 9X, ^e^tral«. an. The Hidotio y/a 
turned into govfimmcnl onirefl, 

' In an snonvinQus bruchuro entitled Piorso <fi riforma del Carneuale 
prnposlo di Cinqw; Carrrllori. llic illustruiiiiii bai-naliotii argue Ilius: "I 
ellri an! eftpelavimo el dl de Sua Stcfana come i Abrel el MessU. E se 
aycriiva el flidutto- per divertfrse e guadagnarimo del berai ; ia maltiua 
Badaviino daL lucanegli'fr, « conipraYiino le Doatre boue feta dd (igao, do 
I>^agiole1L^ una hossa de vlti, Jo soldi de pan, meizo Irarelo de fruti: 
e BO la pasnavimo da gran cavalieri. Dopo elie gave serS le porte del 
Redulu, Krvo al luganegher, adlo al frutarol. sara Einio la tola." Otben, 
howe-vcr. approved the action of [lis governmecit. Goldoni, in his Memoin 
(Part 11. LIb[>.1\i, remarkii ; " Vi. laraDun fone dei particolari che u 
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contemporary ■vvriter, "grows melancholy: the Jews 
turn as yellow as pumpkins ; the merchants drive no 
trade; the maak-makers perish of hunger; and the hands 
of certain gentlemen barnaboHl, accustomed to sliufHe 
the carda for ten hours a day, have now grown 
shrivelled and shrunk; in truth, vices are absolutely 
necessary to the life of a State."' And as a matter 
of fact the government did endeavour to raise a reve- 
nue from iJie vice of gaming.^ The public lottery 
had already appeared in the sixteenth century; on 
December 31, lyiS.Mt was formally established, and 
the concesaion was granted to Lodovico Comer, who, be- 
sides paying down ia5,ooo ducats to the government, 
paid a5,ooo ducats a year as rent. The public lottery 
ceased in 1736.* but was permanently re-established hy 
the government in 173^.* Games of hazard banished 
from tbe Ridotto took refuge in private casinos^ 
coffee-houseB. and taverns. 

lamentoraDDD <li quosta ■Lolliioae. ma b-asteii pero secnprti il dire, p«r 
provirns U saviezxa, die ^iiei niedeiitni del Grsn (Jonsiglio che ams'viDo 
il giuoco-, Jiedero aouostniite i loro voti per I'esei^uzioiie del iiuovo dccroto." 
An iDoaymDus poet evee prBiaei the Cinque Carrellori Tor their predial 
to clou the Bidotia : 

Vedo el viiio eatlrpk, crolt^ el ReduLto, 
Veneiii «alva, e! iiogo aLiin proscnlLo, 
De cinque omen! lUugtri, opera e frutto. 

' Leiiere de M. Sara Goudar. AmstardBm, 1776. 

" The Tuscan edvoj, M. del Teglia, wriLea UDtler dal« April ft, 1679: 
'" Dir6 fra tanlo per caipo di curiosiitk chc per isgravam quealo pubblira dal 
grasBO d«bl>ilo di teccB, si daono hora Fuon lo ofalalorio per mvitar gli 
iuiIg! al corso di quesia forltiDa, coDslelendo in un Lotto con rjnipie§[D 
d! cinijue di quest! ducatl per o^! Ijulleli.na, e puA ciascuna dj quest! 
havere !1 benendo di Ha 100 mila ducati ; ed ogni tre iri'esi ni reverb la 
Horte," Arch, di SUlo. Fioreace, Ltll. ftiesidenli, file So^o. fol. ^66. 

* Arch, di Stata, SsDalo, Terra, reg. :370, fol. 66&. {See also under 
data Febnurj aj, m. *-). 

* [hid., reg. 390, fol. 167 (tleceinlier i5. 1735), which provides for (he 
ceMation of the loiter^ ad uso di Gtnoea, in April, 1736, 

* Praclama dei Depnlati et AggionU alia PfouUioa df.l Dinaro aod the 
btliherazione del Senalo. 1 copj of which Btist* in Buela aSg, s.v. LoiJo 
PiibMicQ, ia the Contpilaziani Leggi. 
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The old regulations against the opening of private 
casinos are repeated during the centuries under coii:- 
sideration. In 1609 a law was issued forbidding ail 
•Dch places where they held conventicole, segreli in- 
gressi per dor neW estremo eccesso di giuoco. and every 
other kind of license. In 1638 aevere decrees were 
issued against the deiesia/tdi rldoltl which have appewati 
di ostenlaztone e di lasso nonpih mai soUti qui di vedersi.* 
Some of these casino» were the property of private own- 
ers, and we aliall return to them presently ; others 
belonged to a society or club whose object was con- 
versation, music, and other legitimate amusement, 
though they not infrequently became the haunts of 
gambling, disorder, and license. There were clubs for 
the nobles.^ for the government secretaries, for lawyers, 
and for merchants, and even the common people in- 
sisted on having their assembly rooms. In 178a, for 
instance, the government closed a club behind the 
Hostelry of the Salvage Man at San Marco; it was com- 

fioaed of waiters, men-servants, their wives, and such 
ike women, and bad its rules and oilicers and elections, 
estactly like the Nobles' Club; the members all gambled 
and squandered their money on a luxury ill fitted to 
their social condition.^ In spite of the lawSi however, 
these private casinos continued to flourish, and some, 
like the Casino at San Moiafe and that on the Giu- 
decca, became veritable gambling-hells,' Many eoffee- 
houses too were devoted to gaming, and the government, 
aware that lliey did not merely serve their ostensible 

1 Arcb. di Slato. Senato, Trrra. Iteg. log, fol. ^la (IDecember a, iGaS). 

1 The Noblei Ci»l> was in the Frocuratie Nuova, near San GeminttDO ; 
fl WM called the " Filarmoniri,"' On the opposite side in Iho Procuralie 
V«cchie wax the Club of tbe Foroi^ Gavajs, who were forbidden to hive 
RQy rtialiotiB with palriciang. 

■ Arrh. di Slato. loqtiit. di Stato, Annotaiioni, B* 53^, fol. taS 
(Angual n, l-jS-i). 

* Ilii'd,, B* ^33. Rubriea, lettor E!, s. v, Crami. In 17^9 the I-ajjuis- 
ilor* Called on (he parish priosli to furnish 1 List of all the houEei let la 
nobles Bd cuibOii. 
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purpose, went the length of forbidding women to enter 
tbem, thereby provoking from the Ahb& Angelo Maria 
Labia the roUowing ironical lines: 

Ziogo e Iusiu> spiiHr ne fa i polmaai 

La feligii)Q I.'A andaJa in precipizio 

E i ai.f^ fh Ber ar ? oh che eagiooi 1 

Still better is that loose poet BaiTo: 

La ^iera In falo una gran bella oosa 
Veder !□ le botLegiie uiiii CUda 
De dnae veslio tiile de parada I 
t)io cbo mulaiioa triste e noiosa I 

Ma per i^uaato cbe i vogia ieenir duro 
Ch6 in bdttegs uon vada piili le done 
Gn^ntfi Tto i iark mai -v^ V^99iQUTQ I 

In fact it was too severe a penance to abstain from 
frequenting those charming haunts where they sold 
spiced drinltB of which the Venetians were so fond. 
It is remarkable that the first mention of coQee is 
made by a Venetian. Gianfrancesco Morosini, Bailo 
at Constantinople, in his report to the Senate in 
1 585, remarka that the Turks are in the habit of 
drinking " un' acqua negra, bollente quanlo possono 
Bollcrire, che si cava d'una semente che chiaman CauSe, 
la quale dicono ha virlii di far stare ruomo avegliato." ^ 
The infusion of the roasted and ground berry was al 
first treated as a medicine, and in i638 it fetched a very 
high price at Venice; but by 1:676 it had begun to ap- 
peal to the popular palate, and the Senate ordered the 
Board of Trade to draw a higher revenue from the ab- 
hoiidaiile ve/idita del caffb, giacci ed acque aggiaeciate, 
che sono iaventate daW alleliamento del senso. 

In 1 683 the first caf^ was opened under the Procuratie 
Nuove; very soon other shops appeared In various par- 
ishes, and by the eighteenth century almost all the shopa 

1 Uiloiiitni, degli. atnttniciatori ugn. al Sinato durante ilteeoto d^iraoietto, 
ed. bj Eugenia AlbSri, Series III, Vol. Ill, p. a&i . Firenzo, i855. 
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round the Piazza of San Marco were coiTee-bousea.^ 
Close to the piazza was tlic Caf(5 of tlie Ponte dell' An- 
gelo, where in 1793 died tlie Cane tabacchino, whose 
satirical eulogy was penned by Vincenzo Formaleooi^ ; 
the Cafe delle Rive at San Moiae was llie rendezvous of 
liglil-hearted patrician ladies and gentlemen; the Cafe 
dei Scgreiari saw the meeting- of government secretaries 
like Giacomuzzi, Businello, and Gralarol ; the Procura- 
tors of San Marco and the higher government officials 
frequented the iVarie in the Calle lar^ San Marco, while 
the Spaderta was the baunl of those who favoured the 
new-fangled ideas from France. The Cafe Menegazzo, 
half-way down the Merceria, was well known ; It took 
its name from, its owner, Menico, of stout and stalwart 
proportions ; it was the resort of the literary world, and 
there one would Uslen to the witty discourse of Angelo 
Maria Barbaro, Lorenzo da Ponte, Marco Forcellini, 
Natale dalle Laste. Giuseppe and Daniele Faraetti, 
Sebastiano Crotta, Paolo Baibi, Niccold Tron, and 
Gaspare Gozzi, and the heated arguments of Carlo 
Gozzi, Baretti, and Biagio Schiavo. In short the 
coffee-house. 



^ Od ibe plDEza alone in ibe eiglilcenLh cenlury there were, under llie 
Procursde VeccLie, the following cite: ihe Re di Fraitcia. the Abbon- 
doMtza. Piti ferae, lie ticgina d' Unghnla, the Or/to, lIiQ fttdrnlore, llie 
Carayigiu. (he Speraxza, Lh.it Afno Celeste and Quadri opened io 1776 bj 
Giorgio Qiiadri of Corfij, whowa* ihe first lo siBr>e genuine Tnrtish coffee. 
Under llie Prociiralie Kuove were the Aur/fla Cailodf, (be Duca di Tosaina, 
the Bu-on tjenio, the Doge. (Le Impeintnre, Llie ImperatrUe delta Russia, 
tLe Taiiieriiino, the Fontana di Diana. Ihc Dame Vnnele. Ihe Aurora, the 
Pianle tfoco, Ihe Arabo, ihe Piasirelh, the Pace, the Veneiia trionfanle. 
and Fiorian, oyenod in 1730 bj Eloriano Franccsconi. 

^ Elogio del Cam TaltacEhiim marlo al Cajfh del Ponte dell' Angelo U di 
37 aprile J 792. Opera di Onoce/alo Cwogloia (Vincenzo Formaleoni) adornJt 
del /■itratlo ieW erne. Venexia, I7ya. It is aa impudent parody of Ubaldo 
Bregolini's oration on Ihc death of A-ngBlo Emo. 

* In the Caffi della Spaderia. kept by Marco Ancillollo Ihe- supportera of 
Ibe new ideas wished lo open a rvaJi ng-rooin with. Frsaeh buoLs aiid 
papers. The Inqureilorft eetiL Iheir officer CriBlofolo Criiilofoli lo tell Ihe 

Efopnetor thdt Le vaa to i^'arn the Erst pprsou who fntc-rcd tho roam that 
e must appear befoTO the Tribua^t at 6ute. TLe room waa never opened.. 
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placer, doluia 
De l'«mo citUdlu ia varl lempi,' 
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came to be regarded as the home of every class, of 
every age, of every social rant. In the morning hours 
it was the resort of merchants, advocates, doctors, 
hrokers, workmen, hucksters; in the afternoon and 
till late at night the idle population and the women 
gathered there; the rooms were low, modestly fur- 
nished, unadorned, without windows and badly Ughted 
by a ihckering lamp, but an air of elegance breatlied 
through the gay and varied crowd of visitors, in grace- 
ful and many-coloured costume, which was broken up 
into noisy groups talking scandal or frivolities, while 
in the inner roomu the play was fast and furious. In 
Goldoni's picture of the piazzetta with its coil'ee-house, 
its barber's shop, and gaming-aaloon, Don Marzio, that 
marvellcas type of a backbiter, Kidolfo, the waiter 
who between his chatter and his eoflee-pots finds time 
to play the moralist, Trappola, the malicious, lacquey, 
Lisaura, the ballet-girl, with her train of protectors and 
auitors; Eugenio, the gambler and victim of sharpers, 
are drawn to the life. Teeming with all this varied 
animation of people who come and go, who digcusa 
their own and others' alVairs, who pursue their business 
or their pleasure or their vices, the Bodega da cajjko^ 
Goldoni, marvellously bright, sparkling; careless, is ot 
once a lindscape, an interior, a comedy; it is Ganaletto, 
Longhi, and Goldoni himself rolled into one to give ua a 
chapter of Venetian life in the eiglitecnth century.^ 

The learned haunted not only the colFee-house of 
MeneijazzOt but also the booksellers' shops and the phar- 
macies. In some, for instance, at the sign of the Morion 
at San Francesco della Vigna, and at Mantovani's shop in 
the calls larga learned patricians, priests, academicians, 

' Lamberti, Quatlro slayiani campeslri e ifuaitro eiladine. p. i4. VenBiia, 
180a. 

" Mail, Seeila dt commcdie di C. Goldoni, I, 333. FLreoze, iS<|7. 
TOL. I. - — I a 
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and lawyers met for conversation.' But satire did not 
spare the druggists who, wrapped in long gowns like the 
oQicerB of the Aiwogadori, sold their drugs with an air 
of importance and gave their advice to the monotonous 
cadence of the pestles with which their Friulan or Ber- 
gamaaijue apprentices pounded the drugs in hronze 
mortars. Some of these pharmacies were elegantly 
furnished with handsome fitlijigs and beautiful earthen- 
ware jars, and all had their sign either carved in wood 
or of gilded iron." Druggists too had the monopoly of 
anulT when the use of it became general at the opening 
of the seventeenth century. It was considered a remedy 
for many ills, especially for headache. In i656 the 
government prohOiited its use,s hut after a few years 
not only withdrew the prohibition but put the sale of it 
to auction among wholesale merchants, and snuffing 
became a note of elegance even among the fair sex. 

Fashionable youths were wont to haunt the shops of 
the barbers who in the Seicento still practised simple 
surgery, dressed wounds, and set bones; though in tlie 
next century they confined their attention to shaving 
beards and combing wigs. The hairdresser having 
access to the private cbandjers of the great came to spy 
on their secrets or acted as confidants to the ladies. 
The barber In his shop, while shaving Don Marzio, 
would exchange the gossip of the town, retail the last 

* In ibc elxleciilh centurj' DoUi (Salire, cit,, Part IF, p. Sa) recortis tlie 
pliarmacioA at Ibe iignn o( the Morion unJ of the Baailali end the nliopii 
of Sapin BniJ Grapplglia, nhcrc at /ormaL'ani parlalario. Padre Sobaftiano 
Slerani, ilia Cartnclllc, ia his booi enttlled It Fara dillafsde, etc< (Venc- 
zia, iGSj), p. ^3, EBj's Ibat among the moat irttquenled me.e ling-places- of 
iiadaj WBB Meriaoi's pharmacy .al ibo sign of ihn I'l'gi/aoza in ihe Piaiza 
di Sao Mnrco, which was alvrajs cronded nilh pcraoos of diiiLlDcllDii ia 
tlie worlili of letters or in (he great world, aiici there jou would hear 
choice compositionH in. prose or verse. St^^fani concludes bj sajtng ibtt 
"ID quslla Bpciiria famosiKsima Korlt 
Accademia dci Paragonisti.'' Clcogna, 

' Dian, Cifnni ilorici saila Farmacia 
Part III, pp. lo. i8, 

• Arch, di Stalo, Inquis. di Stato, March ai. i656. 
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spicy story, serve up the latest scandal, repeal the 
newest joke, ever ready to satisfy llie curiosity or the 
taste of his customer. Some of the barhera' shops were 
sumptuously fitted ; at the middle of the Selcento the 
saloon of the Frenchman, Gallbert,^ under the Procuratie 
Nuove was renowned for iU elegance ; aome offered on 
asylum to Ihe light o' loves to whom the barber'a pren- 
tices would cry : '* Venga, venga padrona, che impareri 
a fare la harba, benehe per pelare la ne sapr^ piCi di 
noialtri barbieri." 

The populace had its meeting-places in the taverns, 
which were known under the designations of magazzeni, 
bastloni, furalole, and in the malvasie, where they sold 
sweet wines such as Cyprus, eliatico-scopulo, Samos 
and other wines from the Greek islands as well as 
Malvasia from Epirus.^ In the morning nobles, mer- 
chants, workmen, and gondoliers would flock to drink 
their glass of malvasia in the spacious wine shops, at 
the back of which were ranged the casks of varying 
sizes, while high upon the wall was a little tabernacle 
with an image in the niche and a light always burning 
before it; in the middle of the shop stood the counter.^ 
In the evenings, on the ground door of the magazzeni or 
baslioni. workmen of every description thronged round 
the long wooden tables and sat on the shaky benches 
with their mezzo localeh, or earthenware wine pot, in 

I Tbo li arbor Galih«rt was known bb Ihu sultaito drlf arte, sod set bis 
fl-itiS atcOfdioglv. RdBsi (RrtS., dt.. Vol. IX,) Mjb: "-Grilileil llal Iho 

FftLnre wer» «f Ine. bent EngliGih make aod light the hand that ii^eij It^m, 
that [be uspkins were of (incat lawn edged wtlb FUnders Iscc, llial Ihs 
><Qap and ^aler wcra dcliciouaJy' dc-enl^, filill it iB ItindziDg that they ' 
should ask four liira a, sbave and jd never lack for ciulom." Tha ordi- 
□arr pa^ was ten saldi. 

'' Malv»ia, «lsD koowTi a» grcchHio, was o! twg kinds, pwoel and dry, 
Th? Intter was iu er^at T^quctiL ^mooB Lko VoEiedaDP, and was rrallcd t>T 

tbem garlm. In Vcaice tbero arc frtill brid);eu aud tlreets called dttia mai- 
WMiit, A cerlaiD Rcaiodio who «old nt'olttfsia gave hie name lo a rallt 
•iSanla Maria Formosa, Tnesini, CuHositi, cit., p. 6i5. 

' Id the eigbl-cenlh century Iho shops of Uxo Elafai, Lanacroiii, L<?^rjju, 
uid Cara^via enjojed a groat reputatiau. 
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front of Lliem. During the Summer tlie taverns on ihe 
squares set their tables out of doors, and the workmen 
and gondoliers sat there drinking t]ieir wine and eating 
mutton ham (cttslradina).^ These taverns were not used 
for the &ale of wine esclugively. The people who did 
not care to oppLy to ihe State p»awn shop [Monle di 
Pieifi),^ wliETC loans were accompanied by many pre- 
cautions, found easy hut ruinous aid at a pioch in the 
taveraerfl, to whom lliey would pawn their goods, draw- 
ing two-tliirds in caali and one-third in vile wine, 
known as inn lia peyni.^ Still more modest were the 
Bo-calledyUraiofe.* a sort of pork-butcher's shop, where, 
however, the owners were forbidden to sell anything 
belonging to the sa usage-make r's busineaa. In the 
black and dingy faralole of an evening the lower 
claHHca would gather round the common table, on which 
were set out soup and fried fish. In Winter the milk- 
men's ehopa (jteslrini) were also crowded with people 
who came to eat whipped cream and wafers (itorti). 

' The Uvcms nero frer^iienlrH it night by parlies of ntizeiu of the 
middle clats. Aolanio Laaga in his Memarie (I, 9I3. Vcnczia, iSiio) 
njt: "La noitra allegra socicU radunivui nelJ' inverno onii em* io 
(juilche oiteriA d«lh cilli, e ncll' eslate in quelle della Giudecci, nelle 
oiiali, abbkfiJonali ^i Kpettacoli ehe auol recir in a^i lUgiooe Veneiia, 
fitlrinKGvaai a^ei DOHlro piacore." 

• Tno Afonls- Ji Pield was open eyery iaj CicSpl on tisasl dajfi. J*w«, 
for^yigiicni. chlMrpa iindj^r Se>uH6^a, and aiMpli^YAea of ibe Monle wer« cot 
fliniUei] (q iU bonoFils cillicr in person or hy proij. Tbe' rale of interetl 
Win five pur conl per Barium, Beivitna, jl/flnieri*,, cit-, p, 335, 

• Bncri", DU, », ». jtfoga.-.-ifn. gee Lor- Da Pcrnte, Memorit, Vol, I, 
^•rl I. p. Tii. Sew York. 1839. 

• lliiij^ris (Dit.) nyt tbal Gallicciolli in hit Mtmorif is of opinion that 
Ihn vinr'i farrttola comes from /urare, referring La tbe fraudulent sales that 
look place tkrro. Bo<?rio himHcIf Ihinki Lhal the ^□vemmcut would ncYer 
liivu porinilt'.Hl th« spplicalion cif to tiehtnaloTy a name, and is JDclineil Io 
dcrivR Llic word from the Larbaroiii Fui'abuta, a corruption of Jurvat, 
moaning ilnrk. — a qualilj characlcrialic of ihene phop", which werR uauallj, 
ia ihc roinole pertji of the citj^, low-roofeJ, main, hlacLened bj smoke. See 
Du Gaage, s. v. tarabuia. 



CHAPTER VII 

VILLAS AND VILLEGGL\TUIIA— COUNTRY 
AMUSEMENTS 

THE theatre, tlie Kidotlo, and Carnival Glled up a 
large part of ihe year ; in Summer and Auluriin 
tlie need Tor repose, coiih id era Lions of health, and 
the prevailing faeliion all rendered a visit to the country 
imperative. The summor viUegrjiatara began on the 
tivelflh of June, the vigil of Saiit' Antonio of Padua 
(ylUeggiaiura del Santo), whose festival drew together 
great crowds, and ended with the close of July. The 
abtumn viileggiatara lasted from October 4 to the 
middle of November and sometimes longer. At these 
stated periods the city became intolerable, every one 
felt the need for country air and the green fields, and 
then began a feverish hustle of departure. Venice was 
almost deserted, and a poet of the Seicento could say : 

E San Marco S diveauto 
San FriDceKO del deBerto.*^ 

Even the coramon people required their country out- 
ing, and every Monday in September they would make 
up their parties, fragie, retjolele, and garanghdll, for 
the Lido, the poor man's vUtcgf/ialura ; they spread 
their food on the graaa facing the sea and feasted and 
made love liglit-hearledly. At other times a party 
would Gt out a barge with Chinese lanterns and green 

' Dotti, Satire, cit- ({.'nufutioa). Part II, p. l63, Dolli it lefpTrmg if 
tbo (oliUrj isUad ici itio lagoon called Saa vnuQOKo dpi diiserto. BallS' 
rini (Lett,, -cit., Octnt^r, 1781) saj* ; "TuUi eorrono gll-a caiiijiagoi. ad 
Msoipio del Senato, -che villoggia due meai a tutlo Miigue," 
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boughs, and setting out in the morning for Fusina, 
Meslre, anJ Campallo, they would eat and drink and 
roam Ihc fields, returning home at night in the lighted 
hoal and waking the echoes ol the lagoon with their 
song: 

Pec cbias&ar <|ue&lo e 1 tampo 

cliB ^c \e in iiberli ; 

ca le duiicse va 

inaienie Tors ; 
(M la so IraversBU 

su I'ora piit fre»rbela 

KB ^e ia a sliarbauar. 

e i guai se Issm aiidar 

a la m^lara, 
Li i-e le in dLi> o dLne 

pieni, za, de niurbin 

EG ioipianta el so rnlin, 

se fa «1 bali^to. 
Se na se vol balar 

ghe le sltro da far: 

M xi^ga,, o in alegria 

se te la pasta via 

ea\ dasc-orsoto. 

le s^coniluie a spasso, 
e as fa po dol cbiMso 
■u rerii«la,' 

AH who could afford to spend a month or so in the 
country during the prescribed season put their whole 
famili(?» on board a gondola,^ Or one of the ferry-boatS 
that plied from Venice to the mainland. The richer 
patrician families fitted up private barges of great 
beauty, but the pubhc conveyances were also comfort- 
able. There ia record of the barge which daily made 
the journey from Padua down the Brcnla. passing Dolo, 
and covering the twenty-five mdes between Padua and 
Venice. The pace was alow, and antkir co la coriera e col 

' Mslamsni, /( Selleeento, Le Miaa Pop., cit. (U garHmffbila), p. 3a3. 

s Coronolli (Viaggi, cil., p. ifj) saya : ■' In liiUe i'hiDpe di giomo e di 
nalte vj tono io Cana] Reg;ia le Barchc. e?io ci^n Merei e Pnxspggeri partonc 
per MpstrR al preizo di soldi dieci per tpsta, e di mozio st-ado d'arpento 
piglianHo csprn^iaa una gondola a duo roroiganti." The nsasacB look, ao 
hour and a half. 
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of three violins, a 'cello, a corno da caccia, and a guitar, 
and drew the attention of the people, who applauded 
from the banks. It may have been this episode of his 
youth which fupnished Goldoni with the theme for a 
poem in dialect in which he Bays that he found himself 
one day 

... in barca da Padoa, □ »a Burchi^Uo, 

Cite va ria per la BrenEa og:ai maltini, 

and gives a vivid description of the company touched 
in in a few- lines; he sketches 

Una Mars . . . con do pute 

Chs B'gv«va W}pi in lei cani«Tia; 
Per (Jir U verili Je gicra bnile. 
Ma pert l-c ^aveva un bcl Beslin- 
Lo iUva U, che Ig parcva milter 
Ma iin lovene ghe lava He nenin. 
La Mare (se le fie io JivcrLna) 
Stava col muso in len, c la dormiva.^ 

In another less spontaneous poem in Italian octaves 
Goldoni describes the boat itself, 

. , . vdghlsBJmo Naviglio 

Dl apccclii, c integll, c di pillurc omalo 

Clio t) go i veati miuuLi avanza un miglio, 

Da Luou ri^murchio, □ da caval Lirata : 

In cui sienza limor, geoia perig'lio. 

K Hcderc. o a dormir pii6 stars! agiato, 

Ed liii«v) ti[ii] itantia per ordinaHo, 

Concfiie], ctie alls bisogne i necetsano. 

Many patrician villas stood close to the rivers or on 
the convenient great main-road, the TerragUo, leading to 
Treviso, or on the outskirts of some town^ which made 
accoaa easy ; but others rose in the middle of the coun- 
try, cut off from all communications, and the nohle 
owners, after disembarking from their barges amid a 
great display of liveries, mounted their huge coaches 
blazoned with their arms, and took their way down 
roads so bad that they often had to be drawn by oxen. 

^ Goldoni, Gompoaipienli tiivefsi, I, laj, Veaesio, t764< 
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biirchietlo meant to crawl alon^ ; tlie paaaengers spent 
the time in gaming or telling stories. The English- 
man Moryson, who in iQgi came to Venice via Fusina 
with ibe Paduan barge, tells us that this method of 
transport was very convenient, and that one fonnd 
pleasant company on IhiC way ; Lc mentions a proverb 
which says that the boat would sink the day it had 
neither a I'riar, a student, nor a courtesan on board.* 
A patrician writer of the Seicento, Giovanni Sagredo, 
says that the little vessel ■" e una stanza mobUe, un 
apparlamcnlo miolante."^ Prcaidont De Drosses de- 
scribes the barchiello which on July 28, I73g, took 
him from Padua to Venice and was called the Bucm- 
ioFO : " Un fort petit enfant du vrai Baceataure, mais 
auasi le plus joU enfant du monde, ressemblanl fort 
en beau h noa diligences d'eau, et infiniment plus 
propre, compose d'unc petite antichambre pour les 
valets, suivie dune chambre tapissde de brocalelle 
de Veniae, avec una table et deux eslrades garnies de 
maroquin, et ouvcrte de huit croisees ellectives ct de 
denxportes vitrdes."^ Casanova, too, says: " Lc bur- 
chiello pent ^tre regarde comme une petite maison 
llottanle. II y a unc salle avcc wn cabin<?iE a cbacun de 
ses bouts, ct gite pour les domcstlques ^ la proue et a 
la poupe ; c'cst un carre long a imperiale, bord^ dc 
fenfilres vitriEca avec dc volets." The barge in which 
Goldoni made the journey from Pavia to Cliioggia along 
with the secretary and majordomo of the Venetian 
Resident in Milan,* closely resembled the burchiello of 
the Brenta. The tedium of the journey was relieved 
by music and song. Towards evening the travellers 
mounted on the roof of tha cabin a.nd gave a concert 

■■ Fjnes MorysoB, An hiiurary, Pail II, p. 75. LotiJon. 1617. 

^ Li'Arcadia in Brenta avtrj'o la melanconta sbantlila, hj Giofanni Sagj'cdc, 
who hides bimaclf unilor tbe aOiSgrHnk Ginnesio GaiMrdo V^itatu'ia, p. a. 
Golcnia, 1667- 

■ De Drosses. Lettre XIV. 

' Gold[>Di, M^i7i-i Part I, Cliap. XII, ed. Mizioni. Firenzo, 1907. 




the day, and a valuable colleclion of spinets, painted or 
inlaid, violins, harps, anil psalteries.^ By the side of 
the palace rose a church with five organs, IwO theatres, 
a printing-press, and a oonservatory of music, styled 
the Laoco delle Vergini, where Contarini caused thirty- 
eight poor maidens to he instructed in music and in 
emhroidcry.^ If a current calumny speaks truth, his 
Excellency sought other diversions than art in the 
Laoco deUe Vergini. 

In ihe Seicento, and more especially in the Seltecento, 
the villas of the patricians were richer inside than out, 
differing in this from the villas of the Cinquecento 
with their great porticoes and severe orders, where the 
interior was frequenlly sacrificed to the elevation. ^ For 
instance, the Villa Rezzonico, near Basaano, built in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, though sur- 
rounded by stables, coach-houses, granaries with noble 
loggias and porticoes, has a main dwelling-house of 
a remarkably plain exterior, while the interior ia richly 
adorned with stuccoes, oU-palnlings, and frescoes, and 
the architecture itself ia fantastic and acenographic in 
the huge entrance hall, the magniBcent grand stair- 
case, and the highly decorated chambers.* Even in 
the Settecento, however, they still built villas which 
in their exteriors continued to display the ancient regal 
splendour; for example, the sumptuous villa of the 

' Wiel, T coAici coalarlnianl Hlcatrati. Venezia, 1888. Jactjiies Chasso- 
bras de CraniftillBB, iheodvenLiirprwho enided hts day»in(heBflBlille, records 
m itic MeiTiire gatanl, undar Fabruarj. 16S1, tbat al PLozzAia there were 
(oiu let op^j-uj qui ont ^iivris Jusgu'^ pr^atnt. soil It VeiiUe ou aiileun. The 
original catalogue of [ba Coaice§ Gtmtariniani heqiiealhed to ihe Marciant 
bj Gimlamo CoDlarlni in ]8/|3 states ihnt ibej bijioiig lo the HeveDlesath 
and eightoejiLb ceuluries : 011 the coulrary. thcj all belong lo tlie seveu- 
lit-eLth, Bud UDre al) eollccleil Lj Marco Cutitariiii, He was iLe founder of 
Ibe collectioo, by liim iloTt« iL was enriched, and after his dealh it wat 
placed in the familj archivoi and received no addjlions. 

* Camerini, Pia;2flifl. Padoia, lyoi. 

' BdlLo. Gli ilacchi di C-a' Remonieo. etc., id AHb Itaiiana. Bergamo, 
Haj, itjoG. 

* Ibid. 
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Manins at Passeriano iq Friuli, and that still more 
grandiose structure the Pisani Vilk at StrJi, built from 
designs by Girolamo Frigimelica, modified by Fran- 
cescQ Maria Preti, of Gastelfranco. The imposing main 
fagade spreads along the banks of the Brenla. On the 
ground floor two corliles open out ; ihey are decorated 
by the Milanese painter Visconti ; vast corridors lead 
through the palace into the park, which is closed at the 
further limit by other handsome buildings for the 
stables and greenhouses. The chambers of the villa 
were regally furnished, and tlio walls and ceilings were 
decorated by such ingenious artists as Guarana, Ami- 
goni, NoveUi, and Rizzi, while Giambattista Tiepolo 
painted the ceiling of the ball-room with the magnifi- 
cent composition representing the "Glory of the Patri- 
cian Family ofPisani." 

The taste of the time is more apparent in the gardens 
than in the architecture of ihe villas, which, though 
marked by the caprice of the Seicenlo, still followed, in 
the main, the lines of Sansovdno and Palladia. These 
gardens were symmetrical and uniform ; the artificial 
reigned supreme and made itself felt everywhere ; arti- 
fice alone awoke admiration ; whatever was simple and 
natural appeared vulgar; all adornment was farded, 
niggling, and debased. The water gleamed in artitieial 
rivulets and cascades, in grottoes and dark recesses 
covered with mosa ; it fell io sparkling jets into large 
conchs, bathing statues, tritona, and sea-horses ; it 
opened out into fish-ponds and little lakes, set among 
rock work, encrusted with shells, surrounded by alatues 
reflected in the liquid mirror on whose bosom lloated 
stalely swans. The greenhouses were full of flowers 
and citrons ; the alleys were laid out in regular com- 
partments; there were hedges of myrtle, and bushes of 
box and yew cut into the form of vases, cones, spheres, 
arches, pyramids, boats, animals ; pleached alleys led 
to shady retreats, and long paths of hornbeam lost 
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themselves tn labyrinths of greenery.^ Aviaries con- 
tained eagles, pheasants, and a hundred other hirda ; 
in fenced enclosures were stags, roc deer, wild goats, 
and even bears. 

The patricians spared no sums to render their country- 
seats delightful, though their affeclion for the country 
was more of a caprice and a convention than a real pas- 
sion. That strong and healthy emotion which the 
country stirred in the hearts of the men of the Cinque- 
cento was gradually dissolved in artificial scntiraentaUty. 
The Academy of the Arcadians was not yet erected, hut 
its spirit and its forma were already alive. You cannot 

' la Uie MvenUertb ccntui^ Ivinovieh (Mlmitw flf tHaolm. I, 199) 
describee Ibe Vi.]|a. Pesaro ^i PrFgauiiol, wilh. ils garden full af Uowers, iti 
<rinpjard laid ouL ia a. paltorti round a gjeat fpunlaia, the alleys of citron 
and laurel. Tbere vcre g-grd^ips in (he sljlc of tbe SeUe<;eot» «tUch«d to 
(he Pieani VLIk at Stri, the Quiriai Villa a.\, A.Itichiero. [Lc Barbjirigo 
Villa at VdaaQzibio, ddw belonciiig to Ihs Doai, ibe Mania Villa at 
PatBeriano, Oic Zcnobio Villa «t Sfinta Bona, the Cootarini and FDscarioi 
villas al Mira, iLc Eaglloni Villa at Manaanzago, and so on. The ndrhango 
garden at Velnanzihio wns famous for ila HalemorikB aud TouQlains; an 
aBonjmous poel (Sopra i! rlag'jio /atla da Padaoa alia tilla ili \alieaizHiio 
ealla N. D. Contarina Barbarhja, p. iS. Veneiia, 1718) Bajs: 

Oh I qual d'a,cquc contralto e quai divert 
Ordini oppo!^li « opposti giri, e il prouto 
Arrestar^L dell' acque e il cader prooto, 
Lo scbcnar vario, il Eerp«^giar induBlre. 

Tho park of the Villa Qiiirini at AlLicbiero near Padua was adorned 
\vith busts, statues, sarcophagi, alUrs, groltoee, Egyptian idols, Chinese 
pagodas, RoiHsn temples, and tha colonna d'aifamia nhich u^ed lo marl the 
Bite or Bajamonte Tiepolo's housie in Venice. [Camtesso do RnsemlHrgl, 
Alticchiero. Padoue, 1787. The palriojan Filippo F&Pfeltl spent upwards at 
A milJioii of ducals of silver on hiii villa of Saia, rjcb in previous marbles 

and Butique Blaluary, and on tlic gardoos, vkhidi toolained s-pecim^Tis of tbo 
Tarnst planti. Se* Leltere of P. Boscovich. ptllilisL^d pet- noizB Ollvieri- 
B»ll)!. V^nEzia, lip. Piodii, i8[]. Carlo GaldoDi [C^omponiineati diaertt, 
cil., 1, 173, describes the Villa Bagli'Osii at MnesanEagiD : 

. . . Eta Casa ga in. campagna 

Una delizia. detta MaEsauzago: 

la Italia, in Germunia, in t'rania, in Spa^t 

Forsi un logo no gh'& pid anaeuo e vago. 

Mi alitianco no go vislo ta compagTia 

Ai viali, ai venli, alle cedrere, al lago. 
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find even in the poetry of this period a single genuine 
note of love for nature ; the poets played with common- 
place imagea and conceits to which Ihey gave a lacka- 
daisical and langaorous expreesion. A few verses of a 
Venetian poet of the Seicenlo, Giambattista Bertanni, 
will give ua an idea of these artificial idyls : 



h 



Ridono i pnlt « i colli 

Co' Buoi ragh.i fiorotti, 

Lusiagaailo corleai 

Cantano gli au^letti 

De la 8iia libertk lo ecialto nodo 

LiBto mnstraado, garrul! e veiiosi ; 

E ramnrose gloie 

SfogftQO tra le faglie o la alte frondi 

De* Yeellti arboecfiUi, 

Ogni Gar, ogDi bcrbotla 

Por^oda ^ato odor a I'aure inlorno 

Sli Del :iuo ca.mpo lieU 

Al prini'O surato raggio 

Ch a noi chiaro conduce il vago giorao. 

NS ritomata a pi^ns 

Si vede al ^id butcon la, donna altera 

Da le morbide piuma 

Dal mo ra^ Titmi ridente uscita, 

Che da rhumide grottu 

E da fiDgoKi alberghi 

Parle per Balulada 

Ogni aaimal, ed ogni fera e tnoitro.' 

In truth, Bertanni seems to be the precursor of Jacopo 
ViltorclU, who, a century later, sang the aweet reawak- 
ening of Spring in auch languid end decadent verses as 
these 1 

Ecco ritoraa il nnese 

biletta a Cileraa. 

Cbe Buscitg e ricrea. 

La valle. il monle e il 
Qual casta. verginelU 

Rogseg-gia fra Terbetti 

La vagi. maniTnoletU, 

E nbuccia il tutipao. 
Verdeg^a a poco a poco 




pian. 



1 BcrtaDDi, / Tormtnti anuiroii. a pastoral fab[e. repretanted in Fidva by 
llie AcadeLnjr of the Diiutkili in i&^i, p. i3. ("adovB, i64i< 
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La Ei^uallida forests, 
E il prAticcllo desta 

Mill «rE)e e luille fior.^ 

The feeling for nature rings truer in some of the 
painters of this period. Tlae passion for landscape, so 
inlenae and vigorous in Titian and other Cinquecentisti. 
languished in theii* obscure aucceBsors of the seven- 
teenth century, like the Venetian Biagio Lombardo and 
the Veronese Girolamo Vernigo, hut came to life again 
with Luca Carlevaris, Marco Rizzi, nephew of Sebas- 
tiano, Giuaeppe Zais, and more especially in Canaletto, 
Guardi, and Bellolto. The secret voices of nature, how- 
ever, roused no responsive echo in the hearts of those 
indolent viveurs who in obedience merely to faahion 
and habit spent some months of the year in the coun- 
try. The freedom of country life was not sought aa a 
recreation for mind and body. At Venice they pub- 
lished, it ia true, the wise counsel of the Bdognese 
Vineenzo Tanara, but few read and hardly any followed 
them. Tanara preached the temperate delights of villa 
life, the faacinationa of husbandry, the pleasure of cul- 
tivating one's garden with one's own hands. ^ but few 
there were who gave a single thought to the harvest or 
to the irrigation of their meadows, and most of them 
returned to Venice without so much as having seen 
the fruit hanging- from tlie bough or ever looking at a 
cluster of grapes.' The pleasures of the chase, which 
the Venetians of the Cinquecento loved and pursued 
among the distant forests and mountains of Dalmatia and 
Istria,'' had few attractions for their descendants. The 
young bloods still went in large parties of courtesans, 
friends, and hang6r»-on, to shoot in the fishing-grounds 
of the estuary; but for the most part they left the 

^ VillorsUi, tilniJt, a. i35. BaEssBno, 1784. 

3 Taiiark, /.'cconditiia del eittadino in tillit. Venalii, t6';4' 
^ Lamberli, Mem,, II, 3&. Lamberti also doiicribtH the Labiti i>t ILq 
viltegiiflntara in the Giarnaie citladia, e camp., cit. 
'* Sftoagvino, fVneliu, p. 4-54' 
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trouble of shooting duck and water-fowl to their ser- 
vanta, while they retired to the handsomely fiirnished 
shooting-lodges to eat and drink and amuse themselves. 
They preferred fowling with the net, bird lime, and the 
decoy, to the arduous chase of the wild boar and roe. 

The life of the patrician in his villa was a round of 
trivialities and frivolitiea- The conventional pastimes 
of the sixteenth century became more mannered and 
artificial in the Seicento. Sagredo'a Arcadia in Brenta 
givefl U8 a good picture of these country diversions. 
Three fair ladies, Marina. Roaana, and Laura, with three 
dashing young men, Silvio, Giacinto, and Foresto, leave 
Venice for a few days' sojourn in a. villa on the Brenta. 
The party settle IhemselveB in an arbour, covered wiith 
greenery to exclude the sun but open to the breeze, 
and begin telling loose talcs and piquant etories, sing- 
ing love ditties, and exchanging amorous madrigals and 
suggestive jokes ; they set each other riddles and conun- 
drums, and paid a forfeit if they could not answer. 
Then, leaving the shady grove, they retired into the 
house and carried on the game there. In the so-called 
Stanza dell oracolo^ there was a picture of Apollo with 
these verses underneath it : 



Prii the di moglie ponerli bI penglio 
Dell' Oracolo pr«n<li il buao. consij^iio. 

Accordingly one of the young men played the part 
of the Oracle and uttered these saws : " If fair — be- 
ware " ; * ' If plain — much pain " ; "If rich — inso- 
lent"; "If poor — a beggar"; "If learned — she'll 
rule " ; "If ignorant — she '11 squander " ; "If young 
— she'll spend" ; " If old — she'll hamper you," and 
wound up with the advice to choose a small wife, since 
it is wiser of evils to choose the least. Then came the 
turn of the women ; and they uttered the following 

1 W« mij rw^ th^ SiliiliaM ot the At«*<Uan acad^fby. 
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advice on the choice of a husband: "If young — -a 
rover " ; " li middle-aged — jealous " ; "If old — im- 
potent " ; "If handsome — for others"; " If ugly — 
repellent ■■; "Iflearned — impertinent"; "Ifignoranl 
— intractable " ; "If rich — a miser " ; "If poor — 
you 'II starve ; " " If hasty — a tyrant," and ended up 
with this distich : 

Chi viiol marilo. ed haver paca «eco, 
Ld prenda muCu « cieco. 

In another chamber was painted a bouquet of flowers 
with a hyacinth {giacmto) with this rather feeble pun 
written on it : 

Perclife lenernnl con <piel nmJi Bvvioto 

Porcb^ cmpermi piu t,B hod Glti cttito ? 

Under a bunch of peppermint (menla) ran these lines : 

Che val dir L'amo, e far cli'ognuna il senta 
S'a pens delto, gddvibd poi ch'io menla. 

Such verses and such paintings gave an opening to 
puns and riddles wliich naturally turned on the topic 
of love^ and helped love-making. Then followed all 
sorts of practical jokes, to which these light-hearted 
creatures were passionately devoted, and the victims 
were their more innocent or slow-witted guests. This 
hahit of practical joking was ingrained in the manners 
of the time ; it was thought diverting to put dead rats 
or frogs in your guests' beds, to sweeten the coflee 
with salt, to shrink the underQannels so that the 
victim could not get into them in the morning, and 
a thousand other tricks of doubtful taste, described in 
the novels, of the day. Sagredo's book supplies further 
examples. For instance, there joined the party on the 
Brenla a certam Ser Fabrizio, a funny, fat, puffy man 
and a great eater; he instantly became the butt of the 

1 Arcadia in Grentu, cit., pp. 65 si setj. 
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One night at supper they gave Mm to 
that the villa was iiaunlcd by phantasms 
and speclres, Fabrizio, laughing, said that for bodily 
spirits he had a good pair of pistols ready, and aa for 
incorporeal spirits be did not believe in them. But 
when the good man got to bed his courage began to 
ooze away, and presently, after be had put out the light, 
he fell the sheets bemg gently lifted from the couch ; 
they WCrC drawn up by fish-hooks fastened to threads 
which passed through little holes bored in the ceihng. 
Fahrizio fell to mumbling prayers and commending 
himself to God, but his terror increased when the 
bed itself began to rise and fall. The otherst bent on 
frightening him still further, gently opened the door 
and introduced into the room a number of crayfish, 
each with a bttle taper lighted on its back ; these 
crawled about the room, to the horror of Ser Fabrizio, 
who came to the concluaion that the chamber really 
was haunted. He set himself to shout for aid in such 
a piteous voice that the rest had compassion on him, 
and fearing lest bis terror should bring on convulsions, 
they took him into another room, where he managed to 
get some sleep. 

Another writer of the Seicento, Girolamo Brusoni 
of Legnago, takes us to the Sile instead of the Brenta. 
Among bis romances is one called // Ctirroizino alia 
moda,^ in which he deacrihes the life in a villa on that 
depressing plain near Altino, amid the desolate swamps 
and marshes where once stood the flourishing cities of 
Roman Venetia. The gloomy palace of Panfilo is in 
keeping with its melancholy surroundings, where the 
peasant's spade turns up now and then a ruined tomb 
or a mutilated statue, all that has survived a huge dis- 
aster. One of Panfilo's guests is Glisomiro, U pih ca- 
priccioso cavallere del mondo, just arrived from Friuli, 



^ Brusoni, II earrozsiao alia moda. VeDelia, 16&S. 
VOL. I. — t3 
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Th« entertaiDments which the patriciajis gave oi 
special occasions at their country places sometimes ex- 
ceeded in splendour the famous fSles in the palaces of 
Venice. For example, in the Seicento the Procurator 
Marco Contarini gave a serieft of simply amazing theatri- 
cal performances in his villa at Piazzola. In November, 
1679, Dr. Piccioh'a drama, Le Amazzoni neUe isoie 
Forianale, set to music by Carlo Pallavicino, was put 
on the stage ; and the following year and in the same 
month the Berenice vendieativa, set to music hy Do- 
meoieo Freschi. Invitations were issued to princes, 
both foreign and llalian, to amhassadors, nobles, Vene- 
tian ladies and gentlemen of the mainland.' The hall 
wa» capable of holding a thousand persons, and was lit 
with wai candles ; the boxes were adorned with gilded 
stucco and mirrors, while on each side of the stage 
stood two great statues of elephants. The curtain was 
of crimson velvet with gold lace for the first performance 
and of gold-coloured velvet for the second. When the 
curtain rose, all the lights were extinguished in the hall, 
and the stage alone appeared brilliantly illuminated. 
There were three hundred performers, and coaches, 
triumphal cars, and as many as one hundred horses 
crowded the stage,* Dr. Piccioli, a dependant of Con- 
tarini, has described with great minutiaa the splendid 
/^tes given at Piazz6la on August 7, i685, in honour 
of Ernest Augustus, Duke of Brunswick. 

tb«C4- Oo tfa« icpie <rt V^n^lian oilU^iaiiini ka the Baron de Poellaiti 
{l^ltre* et MSm., U, 97- Frinkforf. i^SS ; "C'«t h CM mtuooi de 
campaene qv'il faul roir 1m "VQaitieai: ib kid t taut autre* que daos la 
Vi]|«-, il» *'j d^po<4tHeqt de cet air ^av« et lerieui qu'ili iBecLent : iU toot 
eociiblei, civiU et honnfilet. et vivent avec plue d'eclil. Comme cm 
maieoDB <Ce campa^ne kiqI voiiiuei, let ScLgneun k qui ellet appaillRnaeDt 
le visiteDt beaucoup, ct on t*t presque toujoun easemble. " 

* The TiucaD BcsiileDt, U. d-el Tcglii, in hii letter* of tha id and glh 
Fforember, i68a, (peaks oI tha opera which " il Proc. GoDUricu dovri for 
recilare oel lu-o ddiiioso Itiogo di Piuiola e del CDncono delta Nobiltii cha 
l*ceva ■ g-in di portarviii colle ma^gioTi otlCDtaiioDi di pompe." 
Aj'cli. di Stalo, Firenie, Lttl. dei Rtsiil.. cit., file 3oii, foil, 386, ic|[. 

* Ivanovich, Uiitenxi ol tatmlina, cit< 
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Piccioli's tittle work is divided into various sectiona. 
In the first {Vorohgio del Piacere) the author descrihes 
the arrival of the Duko. Contarini went aa far as 
San Martino on the Brenta to meet his illustrious 
guest, who crossed the river in a harge, and then, 
followed iby a great retinue, mounted the coach and 
made for Piazz6ia, where he was received under tri- 
umphal archee, while forty Swiss Guards, in red and 
green, and as many carabineers were drawn up in the 
entrance hall. In another part of the book PiccioU 
prints a list of the cantatas and serenades given on this 
occasion {II Valicinio della Fortana, La Schiavitii fortu- 
nata di Neiiano, II Rittratio della gioria, II Preiadh 
felice, 11 Merito aeclamato), and descrihes the f^tes which 
occupied the three days of the Duke'a stay at Plaz26la. 
On the wide canals round the palace was an imitation 
of the Bucintoro, on which supper was served to the 
Bound of music ; Neptune and other deities were borne 
about on sea monsters, from whose open mouths spurted 
scented waters. The splendours of the palace amazed 
the Duke, who paid a visit to the musical library, 
the collection of instruments, the Conservatory, the 
prinling-presB, the church, and the theatres. At the 
close of a great banquet there descended from the ceil- 
ing the representation of some monster of the air ; it 
moved its head, claws, and tail, and came forward on 
its wings till it reached the middle of the hall, and was 
" a wonderful sight to see." There was a sham naval 
fight, too, between the Venetian and the Turkish gal- 
leys, races of barebacked horses, concerts, balls, sere- 
nades, and other brave ehows.^ For many years to come 
Piazzdla was still the scene of revelry ; a rare Uttle book 

^ '■L'orolch^o del Piscere, che mostra Van del diletlevale wggianio 
baulo dair bUbezi Sereniuinii Haa EraDsta Augusta Tegcovo d'Osaatnic, 
Duca di BruDsuLcb, Luncburgo, etc. ii«l luoco di Piuiola di S. E. 'A 
5igDor ^fa^co Contarini. procunlore di Sin Marco coDSRcri.tti m\V A. S. 
xialli Medemma Ecc. Del dr. Piccloli. In Piuiola, iG85. Nel Luooa 
dollo Vergini." 



preserves the following description of a sort of nauma- 
chia or aea-fight. carried out on the great fish-ponda of 
the villa. "I arrived at Piazz6la," aays the author, 
" about half-past four, and found the great lake aU iit 
up and with the Bucintoro in the middle of it with its 
velvet draperies and its coat of arms. I entered the 
palace and found twenty chambera all furnished regally. 
I went on board the Bucintoro with many nobles ; 
towards the lake was a garden, where a number of girls 
were singing a serenade. The conductor was Doa 
Paolo, Master of the Conservatoire at the OBpedaletto ; 
he saw me and beckoned me into the choir ; they num- 
bered Upwards of thirty-six, with a great variety of m- 
fttrumenta. After that two ships appeared, followed by 
two others covered with stucco ; and they fought, and 
the stucco-covered ships were forced on shore. In the 
Bucintoro was a sunk place, very deep, all set round 
with an. iDlinite display of silver bowla ; in it was an 
orchestra of twenty-four, with trumpets and other 
inatrumentSj who played up to one o'clock in the 
morning."* 

In some respects the luxury of the country exceeded 
the luxury in the city. The gondola, for example, 
had assumed a fixed and unvarying form and colour, 
but coaches, berlina, sedan-chairs, with their carving 
and gilding, and the liveries of coachmen and lacqueys 
offered an ample field for display. Coaches which 
were built sometimes in Venice itaelf were richly 
carved, painted with coats of arms and figures and 
gilded. They were lined with velvet and damask,^ The 

^ Enciehpedia morale e emilt delta eita e eottami ed imptgni di religionm 
ikir abate AnConia Olivitri, Cofmopoli. 173^. 

* The private srchiv^ei 0/ Iha MoceQigo fimily. Conlralto e conii 
relatiui per il N. li. Leonardo Doljina podtitk e capitano di Bretnia (f e})ru-> 
•rj ]3, 177S). There were coach-buitJers in Venice, ind teverti strevU 
took their name from that iaduKtrji. An eDgraviu^ b^ Mariwcbi ihawiii ua 
the tampo ot the) Fran with a coach, in the coraer- The earaiieri nera 
erecled into a guild doag with the uleri, tapeziieri, and &aJ;srf, or truiiX- 
(tiakere^ 
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calashes with two wheels and long shafts, the aedan- 
chairs and sledges,' which were sometimes required if 
the stay in the country was prolonged to November, 
when snow fell,^ all were elahorately adorned hke the 
coaches. Liveries were a mass of braid, gilt hultons, 
feathers, plumes, and streamers. On great occasions 
they would sometimes use eight horses whose harness 
had bosftes, rosettes, and buckks of gold, the crup- 
pers, collars, and head-gear of velvetv silk, or crimson 
damask of the brightest hue.^ 

All this display of splendour dazzled the conntry folk, 
but at the same time inspired a sentiment of respectful 
regard towards the patricians, whose alTahility rendered 
the social inequality endurable and whose prodigality 
did not confine itself to their own sumptuous houses, 
but reached the dwellings of the poor. (Jaspare Gozzi 
says: " Fioccavano i rinfreschi e la civiltS^ da tutte le 
parti : i signori gettavano al popolo denaro e gran 
quantity di pane e di vino." But in the castles of 
Friuli and the Bresciano the lost lingering traces of 
feudaUsm still struggled for existence ; the littie lords 
of the mainland, dissolute and cruel, like the Friulan 
Lucio della Torre and the Brescian Alemanno Gambara, 
acquired a terrible name for their crimes and their 
tyranny. The peasantry, le pecoretie della giurisdizione, 
began to lose patience under their wrongs, and, as 
Goldoni aptly puts it, were ready to pay their rents 
in monede de legno.* On the other hand, the respectful 
alfectiou of the people accompanied and surrounded 
many a Venetian patrician in the exercise of his feudal 



^ In the Collsoni Caslle at Thlena, near Vicenia, there ia a vary hanil- 
iomo sl'sd^ said lo have baea carved bj Bmatolon. 

* "Si Bla. ia campa-gtia col fredilo e si redono seccar le foglia Btigli 
■llMri," sajs Filippo, ia the Smanie per la viUegglalara, Act I, sc. 11- 

* In the RCCOunlB of the N~ H. Dolfin (Arch. Mocoai^) alrcad)' tjuoted, 
there is an order (March 17. i^i^) for un finimenlo da lira nobite di oUa 
cavalli, di damaschina crenwse tiel piU viw colore. 

* [I Feada-tario, a prosa cumed)^ in Ihrco acts. 
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JuriBdiclion : for example, Piero Mocenigo, Count of 
Cordignano, who in his castle of Belvedere bestowed 
a loving care on the good government of his county, as 
we may gather from his Carta di regola, or by-laws, 
pubtished in 1763.' wherein he lays down the regulations 
for the sound administration of the commuiiity and of 
its pious foundations, and drew up tariffs of wages, etc.^ 
The peace of Belvedere was broken by sounds of revelry 
in the vast hall on the ground floor, adorned with 
bu&ts of Dogea and Dogaresse, and the great staircase 
was thronged by a host of dependants, when Count 
Piero welcomed his brother Alvise — elected Doge in 
1766 -=and his wife Pisana Comer, who had come out 
for the mUeggiatura. The first time the new Doge paid 
a visit to the villa, the people of Cordignano — the 
neighbouring village under the Moeenigo'^ jurisdiction 
— went to meet his Serenity as far as Conegliano, and 
the ducal carriage passed through the countryside to the 
sound of joy-hells. The people of Cordignano intended 
to let oif motlars, but the Doge's chaplain had given 
orders not to do so, per timore che potessero dislurbare 
U cavalli.^ The Doge's daughter-in-law, Polissena 
Contarini da Mula, was also present at Belvedere, and 
the days passed in banquets, feasts, and theatricals and 
a perpetual movement of guests, among whom we find 
the two brothers Gaspare and Carlo Gozzi, Carlo, 
who was not easy to please, wrote to a friend on 
November 4, 1780: " lersera giunsi a Vicinale dalla 
villa Mocenigo a Belvedere col fratello. Fra le pii 
dcliziosG vedute e le piu genlUi e cortesi maniere dovei 
ferraarmi aei giorni co' cavalieri e le dame."* 

The love of luxury and display is infectious, and not 

^ Vfinetit., tip. Lioviea. 

* Slefani, Cordiqnanf c i <»0i (iffiroW, p. i^, per nouo Cajs Aa PJorlas- 
MocciiLgD . Vsae'iiB, iS84. 

' Arcli, priv. Hocenigo, Leltr liel ^appflla^Q llnc^h, cit- (Sep-tember, 

* Arch. priv. Goui, L^eltere a HaJJaelc Tod^fluni a F«ne;ia. 
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only the middle class but also the lower clasaes tried to 
copy the nobles. All except the very poor and the 
working classes wished Co posaess a house in the 
country. The favoutite places were the neighbourhood 
of Mestre, the Terraglio of Treviso, but, above all, the 
banks of the Brenta. The author of Arcadia in Brenta 
speaks of this ' ' delightful and placid stream, whose 
banks are adorned by noble palaces" ; and another 
writer of the Seicenlo, Dolti, says ; 



u 



Vi si (mri.na i pilastL 

De' H^piori veDBrandi 

E i cuioi di quei puii 

Che >i mischiiDO b-i ■ Grandi.' 



In the following century Costentini declares that 
many merchants who though avezzi a eontinui conleggi 
poco sapevano fare i propri conli, spent as much as 
twenty or thirty thousand crowns on building a villa, 
and that without including furniture and fittings, or 
taking Qote of horeea, coaches, liveries, balls, routs, 
entertainments, and banquets, which ended in quickly 
sending the great of the country back to the city as 
paupers. The disproportion between expenditure and 
income soon produced its fatal elTecls, and the return 
to town was accompanied by the deliziosi fralli of 
billB to pay, summonses, and distraints,' " I am not 

1 Dolti. Sot., cit, fa S. B. Marco Bembo), Part 11, p. ftS. Tha siW 
Giovanai Andrea wrato ta hia brother Carlo: "No le puedes figurtr que 
delicia sea corrcr por auuclla amenisiniB ribcra de la BrcDU." Aodret, 
Cartas /amiiiares, HI, 2iS. Madrid, 1790. 

^ GoldoDi, Le smanieper la uiUegglalura. A«t I. k. !. and I! ritonto dalla 
xiUajgialartt, Act I, ac- !i. In the fornier c-timeiy (Act II. bc. i) Vitloria, 
who is [he mosl eag'or for Lho villerjgiolura. onsvicrs the old domealic tvho 
couiKeli economy in ihese lermi : ""Vitt. Mio fralollo- Junque va in 
precipizioi* PtOLO. Se non «i rintedia. Vitt, E came avrebbo da rime- 
diarci? Paolo. He^alar le ipa.us, cambiir sialemi di vtv&re, abbiodoDare 
lopra tulto la villeggialura.. Vitt.. Ahbandonare li Yilleggiitura? Si 
vede bene che siolQ un uoma da niocita. Etistrioga le ipeie in caia : 
ic^mi la Eavola in citlA ; minori la s«rvilfi, le dia meno lelario. Si 
vesCa con meno. sfano. riiparmi qiial cho si golta b Livorno (1. <>. Vonico). 
Ma la vilieg-giatura si davtt faro, c ha da essere da par noEtro, graadioBa 
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exaggerating," saya Costantini ; " there are people who 
spend three hundred crowns on sugar, coffee, and 
cnocolate alone in a single month of villeggiatura," 
The middle class and the merchaats who dared not ape 
the nobility when in Venice for fear of ridicule or the 
BUmpluary officers, when they got into the country at 
once gave themselves the airs of great personages.' 
Dotti, in his quaint language, lashes the folly of those 
who in Venice measured out cloth and sold cheeses 
over the counter, hut in the country came out, 

Tulta ricci la f>em)ci», 
TuUi merli li caaiisa, 
Call! Ij3gle»e, e scarps mucci, 
B 'I giuppoD gaiii:o a diviu : 

Bel bi5.lone, buoD anell-o, 
SpS'ili liutra. guanti bianchi, 
Gioie al collo ed al cappelto, 
Con la graJTa di dtammti.^ 

The women too changed their dressea, which were 
sempre piii strepitosi, three or four times a day,^ and 
everywhere the hahits of daily life in the country were 
modelled on the life of the nobles, though the imita- 
tion usually showed a certain vulgarity of taate and 
missed ihej'i/ie^^eand the grand manner of the nobiUty. 
One rose after midday, and after ihe inevitable choco- 
late came a hItoU in the garden ; then some time at the 
gaming-tables till the dinner hour arrived ; after dinner a 
siesta, and then cofTee ajid visits ; in the evening a turn 
in the carriage down dusty roads crowded with pedlers, 
mountebanks, and stroHing minstrels * ; they would halt 
at the caf^a in the neighbouring villages, "'and there," 
says Lamberli, " the ladies, fair and ugly, graceful or 

tecondo il Bolito. o can la eolila propri&t^." GoldaDi. in his M^noira (Part 
II, Chap. XXVI), dodare& (hat mania fur the: vitleggiatara "fait do la 
camiiagiiB une anaire de luie pluldt qu'une parlie do plaiur." See also 
G. GoKi's sermon Sul vilteggiare (op. cil,, XI, 365J. 

1 Coitanlini, Leit., cil.. Xltl, 35 «t acq. 

' DotLi. SaL.ciL., Pari II. p. 76. 

' CoslstitiDi, loc. cil. 

* Lamberli, Mem., cit., II, 35. 
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clumsy, showed themselves oiT, flirted, played havoc 
with hearts, or aometimea exposed themselves to ridicale. 
The company chattered, made love, told the late&t atory 
of gallantry, but the larger number sat down to play."^ 
Late at night they returned home, and then began the 
conversazione, enlivened with frivolous jests,^ whisper- 
ings, love-making, and general inanity.* In the music- 
room they listened to the soft airs bo popular at that 
date ; gaming-tables were laid out in another chamber, 
where faro and bassetia made the aequins fly ; the buffet 
stood in stUl another chamber ; every one moved about 
as they pleased, and the mistress of the house went round 
to the guests offering them baskets of fruit.'* "And 
s.q," Bays Goldom/ "with the help of our dear little 
faro we would see the day in." Gaspare Gozzi, however, 
passed his days in quieter fashion in his villa of Vicinale 
m Friuli, strolling along the banks of the Noncello, 
once so dear to Wavagero, or feeding his poultry, and 
openly declares that he envied not the gtortosa e mag- 
nijica Brenta.^ 

' Ltinberti. \<x. cil. 

' A-t iheae ct)nverstu:coni, nbich Goldloni calli di tnaggiar impegno (Smaaie, 
A«t I, K. t), LoDgi] tells na that u inauf u a. hundred people would 
Disist. 

1 GoldoQk, Lt amvntare dilla villeggiaiura. 

* Longo. Meni,,<:it.. 1, 8:, 8a. 

* Golaoai, l^ Smanie, Act I, »c. v. 

* Coul, LetUra ad A. F. Seghezii, op. cil.. \ni, i45. 
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FRENCH and Spanish fashions, which came into 
Italy after the middle of the sixteenth centxiry, 
acquired a still greater vogue in the seventeenth.' 
Giacomo Franco's books, published in 1610, show 
them already in common use. The gown or toga, 
however, always remained obligatory for the patricians, ^ 
though it gradually lost its popularity in spite of its 
becomingness. The nobles adopted the faBhion of 
leaving the black toga open in front so as to show off 
their gay and many-coloured garments,^ and in the 
Settecento they abandoned it altogether the moment they 
left the Council Chamber and deposited their gowns 
in the little vaulted chambers called vdlte, under the 
arcades of the Procuratie. Fashion, in fact, became 
ever more and more licentioua, until a writer of the 
Seicento expresses a doubt whether the young men of 
Italy intend to change their sex altogether^ ; while in 
Businello's Satires ilie bloods of Venice are painted as 

1 Filippodi Ciao Einuccini. in his Riairdi Storiei (Firanie, iS^o), p. 170, 
htR e chaplfiT entitled Considerajiani sopra Vaianzf matets ml puiCtlii tscola 
del 1600 eamin^eiale a tiolare da me eau. Tonmasa Rinueeini Vanno i665, 

3 Id 1704 the Council of Te-n re&fETined, under paia of prison and Rue, 
tha prohtbitian lo tur'iar in aleirna forma la Veslt eoitiluiii dadi leggi. 
Arch. A\ SUlo, Capital, de^li Inq. di Stato, p. 5^. Id the eigbteeDtt ceg- 
tury doctors and lawycre gavA up wearing' the toga aiit of doorg- 

" '^ L-curs rob^S E^Ut dtlveri&a uar \« devaat, pour faire voir udb soutane 
qti'iJs porlont deesouBr •J'uae riche ■iloBo, dos hae, iil del iairetijires, aveo 
ae« Boulierade marrcKiiiiit noir.' LaKsels, Voy. d'llaUe, cit-, IJ, I167. h 

* Aprnsipda V-enlimiglia, in hia Sc\»da di fllflflWo fChap. XV. VeDaria.J 
164^3 '°<^ '" ^^ BiblioUai Apitaitma, pp. Jgo. 331. Bologna, 1673. 
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. . . lutti pieni de cordell-e 

Do g'allDni incarnai, terdi, turi^lliDi ■ . . 
La braghessc da baisa i vul porUr 

PiA IsTglie che do xe brga d Iraverso . . . 
Le calcB xe pi^ long-he dei iLivsi 

In gimba com-odafl con cenUi picU'C.* 

Everything was judged by appearances, and a fine 
mantle effectually hid an empty purse. 

Chi le che c6 i gallaai alia Mottema 
G col eappcllo basEO do easier 
Xe Teverio da lulLi per Sisntir. 
Ordene adeiiio ch' el Modoo go-vemi. 

Chi gba i drappi alJa Mods, e porta a bauo 
Scarpe laicive caa fiube d'Anento, 
Xe pifi vardi ciaqiiaDls volte, o Eento, 
D'o^i grna VirLiiato o DoUorasM- 

Chi ha rinveroo veluo, I'AuIudo ras^o 
Condi I'IbIkq per muane de Elagioui 
E, ds tutu la leale. e io devoilon, 
- Tiitli per (argbe banar ghe dh del Qaso. 

L'habito eatarno, e I'ordine che tira 
Drio de le twerealie agai diOetlo, 
L'iDterno o nb rq stlma, o ticb'Q lo^petto, 
UqO t'kiatu, I'iltrt no ** Oiira.* 

The Venetian nun Arcangela Tarahotti declared that 
the men were far vainer than tlie women, and decked 
themselves out in plush, velvet, and damask, in shirts 
of the finest linen trimmed ■with Mechlin lace; "all 
bedizened with braid with gold and silver tags, vi^ith laca, 
with rings, English hose, tight shoes, which gave them 
small feet, and at the points enormous rosettes ; em- 
broidered sashes round the waist, and braces to keep 
up their breechea."^ 

' Buainelto, Satire, cil.. pp. 64, 65. 

* Id., it mondo alia Moda. cit.. pp. io3, io4- 

• Tarabolli, Andsalica in risfiOita al " Limo donneaeo" satira menippea 
del sip. Franc. Buoniitseyn-i, pp. {j5, cf.'i, gS. Siena, i66i. The volume also 
contains BuoDiasc^ia Lussa donnesca aad Ike Censura dell' " AnIUalira" 
detla iiynora Taralalti. seherto geniale by Liicido OssLlea. Ahout Buonin- 
tegai't Saiira and TarahoUi's Antitalira we may quote Qitadria, Staria e 
ragione cf'ogni poisfa, II, 570-571: "Th-o Saiira Menippi^a on Uie liisuiy 
of women, writteB hy Francefco BuoninBegiii, Mxrotary La Dnn Leopold 
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Towards the close of the century that efieminate Cos- 
tume of doublet and waistcoat came into fashion ; they 
were made of embroidered silk, and were worn with 
white silk stockings and shoes with gold or silver 
buckles, a three-cornered hat, and ruffles of lace at 
the breast and wrists.^ The cloak of silk or cloth, the 

of Tuscaoy, wilh. a loonel hy Pier Francesca Mioaiii, was prinled ia 
Milan by FilJppo GhitnIC), ifiS'p, lamo. Againil th.iit aalireof BuoninftOgni. 
Giovanni Baltiiita Torretli, a Florfiatine, at orsfle took the field, rfripped to 
his ve&t. Ho wrote a wark tvliicb war* published iiv^t in Vonjfd by Sur^ina 
ID i6JS. INor was tkat iJiipUKh ; the couq[€>t sLtack □□ Buo'itiDEegai waa 
carried on bj D. A. T., lha.t is to Bav, bj IJonna Arcaij^la Tarabotli, nun 
at Saint Anns'? In Veuice; she liicte<l wo b^er (tirts Bad ia ■d-efeocfl of bijr 

BCE hh^ publisiiBd, ibrougH Fran-C^scQ Valv^Ben^ in i-^^Ji another work 
gCDerall}' admitted to be quite insipid. Angelica Aproaio, Lbo Austin Triar, 
coraposM bis La Maszhere swpfrla Hi Fihjilo Miioponero w riipnila all' 
Aniitotira tU D. A. T. scritta contit la Satira Menippea del siynor Pran- 
eeico Buaninaegni^ etc. tie fihowcd Ihia work, in manuacript to a friond who 
made a copy anil Eold it to Taroliottj. Sho it once used all her influence ia 
prevent ibe uiiblii^atioD of the wnrk. AproKJo having recoverad bis manu- 
script handed it to HuDDJiisegD!, a[id !□ the me^an. time he produced nn'Olfaer 
baak under tlic i'liio oi Losctidti di liinalda ouoe^ro Lo ipecchla del diicngaiino, 
printed in i5iS, Tihercin he repeated all ba bad said in the Ma&chera 
scoiicrla and added soine more. 

' To form aa idea of male costume in Ihe Scltecento l«t ui lake Ihe 
following iroDical coiiii<tcI gi*cn to Ibc beaux who -were conlemplaling a 
visit lo Podua in I'jSi, to l!ie fair of Sant' Antonio. For the document wo 
hnve to thank Ur. CisarB Muutti, who made uj a preient of it. We quote 
it in full. "PrccQti oiKCsari alia Nobile e pulita Giovcntij per fare una 
brilanle coniiiarsa iielta venlura Fiera del Sanlo di Padova, r75i — in Irenta 
capiloli : i, Abilo di rieamo del valor -di 90d Z echini in circa — a, -Mlri 
due Abiti di buoc guelo. e alia moda per melcrsi alls Giornata- — 3, Bra- 
go ni Tinifnrmi agli ^ili, odiGiithia a IreFiljie d'oro — -4. Camicia soprafine 
con ramimeoli di pimto d'Inghiltera. merlelti Eopralini di Fiandra, e o^i 
giofno si niuleri — 5. Cdzette a dve Fiofhotli di Parigi, col BoUo di 
I'iomboda due Zccchini al pajo — 6. Pandoa di seta ricaraalo d'oro con 
cincfud Pihic d'oro — 7. Sfada d'AMiajo rimeasa d'ora, eod iiaslr'ahiaueo 
cou lavori d'oro, a jioctbetti — 8, Scarps di Bruna a paletta Tacco ponsA 
con F^ihle d'oro — ^, Perucra di M.a.i Tucjuol coo 1 up5 a verie, 6 auo 
uachetlo dslla I^a,r — 10. Culsttl fodrati cod ribi^ d*aro, qj^mbiandoai duQ 
vqUr il giorno — 11. Capello schietlci d'lag'hillera di peso oncie Ire — la, 
Fazolstti duo Biaachi uno per pellsrc) Frulti, Taltro per eervire Ih Dama 
quaudo prenderk Sorbelti, CalTS o (JbicoLata : altri due da fiann di senna 
d'AlberOi a tulti »pruizBli di apirito di Lavauda — i3. Spuuge di u'la per 
aBciiigar il eudore— i4. Para due Gvaoti biancbi da Boma, uu [lajo in 
inauo I'altro in eaccoccia cou allH due para da Dunna di drferente gran- 
dcisa, per li actiJcnli che poleiisoro naicer, avisando che non abbiano 
odor— [5. Scatole da Tahac-cfi una d'«ro per il Tabacco di Spagna, Pahra 
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distinctive wear of the middle class, waa adopted by 
the nobles, who are thus satirized by Dotli : 



I 



. . . > Do]iili Luzarri 
G!& ■ liBD reso familiarie 
L'uso improprio dlei lf(]i«rri 



P The same efleminacy was observable in the dressing 

of the hair. In the Seicento the young people plas- 

- tered with pomatum and powder^ their locks, which 

P were smoothed down, scented, and wanton." In the 

following century they seemed more like women of 

di Papicnr rosso di M.bi'i Marsiaa per Tabacco arl uso del Paese — i6. As- 
Lucchiocon suaequipaggia con »uoi elrumoDli tuUi d'ora^ — - 17. ScalollcLta 
il'oro con 1110 ciichiajo cnn polvero d'Anover — 18. BoMotla legala in oro 
con Epiriti odorosl all' iiUima modti — ig, \IlrQ Qoxzella diyisa in due di 
Dlaroloni da Na[ioti, e Diavoliai — an. Speccliio, Taccuino, Nei, Pellinc, 
Spille. di d!vi<r54) sorli. Cordelle, Azzc, Sols di varj colori il lulto ia due 
pkola Ca.iseUiae — 31. Ochiale da lealro con sua Custodia di Tartaruca ed 
oro — 33, Orologlio di Repetizione, da iitia parls col 4juadr«i)te di emallo 
coQ le ore alia Franc*se. edalP sllra d'oro con le ore all' Italiana con astuc- 
chio d''oro, e gLgili di CamsiDJ — iJ. Carta Fraocesi ed ItBliaoe Mozzi due 
— aj. Venlole coo Naelro- bianro cha si accaniodBno nolle Falde inlenia 
della Velada per riparsr occorrendo dal sole la Dsma dandoliB brai^cio ad a^ia 
di Siaig-alia ~ 95, Aaelli duo una Riibiaa, e I'alLro firilknle. due ric:ordini 
tmo di picnli brilaalini, e I'Bllro aia vers di Tombarn. elie B«rvir dehba pep 
ricordo, e par iipoi^ilico — - a6. Barsi s rate di aela o Felippi d'on). e dcnira 
alcune grosse mon^te lulls nove d'argento, per papar bccorrenda olla Damn 
s.e a Horle |}erdc4M! al GLoco. ed auco cenio Cethini in spet^ic del Uu^a 
ReecBfite — 37. Haver^sempre in Eaccocia Candtti incarlali cod carta dorala. 
Cilcla di Chtc-olalH} Pcalachi, Castkfta&, d^E Man^^il, Canelin], Diavotini, 
et altre galaat^rifrdi ineifa caniiio:ia — 18, Un EtaHiero, et uci Lach^ dia- 
bolicd, cEb bIb alto alii cnni che polGssero nascc^ro por volare daila Cltli in 
una Villa — &^- SlerzQ dorato con du6 bfiivi C&fsifiri- — 3o. Sralola pf>l in. 
Hub god AtsiiretiJlt rho duvt-ri Be^rvire jper la Damn ee patieco Malo istcrici 
quati per lo pi^ vougouo fc-m^Dtati in. biioni odori. Quando 11 K.r sarL 
corredBto in quesla manien polri seni^ duLbio alcuno, a\ pD,T«re de piii 
sonsati prolati, auLnrcToli proteltori ddla graa moda, far la »ua i^omparea 
uel gruD uiondo caa una liaaia, ed iverk co»laat« pperaoia di allraere gli 
applauai della Dama rcstaudo aolamenle di rcaderto bi'ibuId d'iater-ompere 
speKSO i graiio»i discorai »uai ci>n qiialche CaBzoucttt Fraucesc, quests li 
polrk appreo Jere oel famo^in Ubro inlitulalo: ' L'Amor de Palaja Rulo.' " 

^ Dotl!, Satire, cJI,, HE, 93, The patricians wore a ijcarlet cloalt; 
the cilizoos and baurgeoisle, black, white, or blue-. After the nildille of 
tha eigliteEolb ceiilurj tlie scarlet cloak waa worn alaa by the ciliEeoa. 

* ApruHo da Yenlimiglia, loc. ctl. 

* Tarabotti, Anlitalii-a, cit,, p. 55. 
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the gay world, "with Uicir silyer-backed comhs, rouge- 
pots, pins, curling-longs, hnishes, acissors, pocket- 
knives, soap, looking-glasses, and a thousand other 
accessories of the toilet-table, all kept with feminine 
neatness."^ TarabolEi, writing in l6^^. observes that 
these Polidori, her name for these young exquisites, 
wore out dozens of combs over their curling love-locks, 
all scented and powdered " alia francese " '■' ; and about 
the same dale {i66i-i663)a foreigner nolea that the 
young VenetianB * ' se plaisent a avoir de beaux cheveux ; 
leurs pelits bonnets ne les giitent pas comme font noa 
cliapeaux."^ Tarabotti goes on to ridicule those who 
curled their beards and mustaches with curling-tongs 
and made ihem sliiny with oil of jasmine and citron. 
From tills we gather that the beard was held in esteem, 
and indeed Gian Francesco Loredano declares that 
a man without a beard is hardly worthy of the name 
of man, bis beard being the greatest proof of his man- 
hood* All the same many contemporaries of Loredano, 
besides dressing their hair in long ringlets, came to 
adopt the imperial; and about 1657 Paolo Foscari. 
who still wore a beard and short-cut lialr, was counted 
a boor and an enemy of progress, for, as a contem- 
porary writer put it, "it has always been held to be 
either a sign of the highest virtue or of utter folly 
to maintain the fashions of the past in the midst of 
modern life."^ 

A still more important change took place when, in 
r665. Count Vinciguerra of Collalto brought to Venice 
the French periwig for ihe first lime. In France a 
wig of this sort cost as much as three thousand francs, 
and the fashion did not readily calch on in Venice ; in- 
deed the government, which was opposed to innovations,^ 

1 CosUatini, Lett., cH., II, i53. 
' Tirabolti. Antisaliivi, p. 7 5. 

* Lastels, Vojt., cit. 

* Loredano, Bi:zarrie accademiche, p. fia. VoneLia, i643. 
' Brusoni, La tfondola a [re remi. Preface. Ve-aetia, 1657. 
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issued a decree ia May a6, 1668/ absolutely pro- 
hlbiLing the periwig and entruating the enforcement 
of the law to the Inquisitors of Slute, but with the 
usual inefficient result. The young blood iViccolA 
Erizzo delighted in elegant coslunieB and wore red 
socks with while shoes, and a huge periwig wliich 
came low down on his forehead and hid the deep scar 
of a wound that he had received on one of his mail 
escapades. Tltis periwig did not please his father, a 
gentleman of the old school who eouLd not abide his 
son's eHeminale ways. After repeated warnings given. 
in vain, without saying a word to anyone he altei'cd his 
will, disinlieriling any of his sons who bad worn a peri- 
wig or red socks, and leaving that portion of hia fortune 
to the Hospital of the Pieta. When tlie old gentleman 
died in 1697, Niccolft Erizzo, who was hent on having 
his own way, challenged the right of the Picla to liis 
patrimony, aud a eompromise was reached by whicli he 
was allowed to wear his periwig on the payment of six 



' Arch, di Stato. Cons. X, Parti aecrtU. & fi6 ; " Ch« resti eipws- 
BAmeoU pTohibita a ciaschcdua nobile, citLa.dJDO, o Euddito ncBtra sia tli quaL 
grado o eoadiLioiie si vuglia. nesiiiino ec-celtualo. I'uao delle Pcruche, o 
Ca[)igli3luf« posticcic; cos) che tuUi quelli della sopraccennata quality, eke 
pa&?alo il lermine di mcse jiao proaaima ardirnDna contravenirD al presanLrt 
riaolulo d^crcto, d'iiAleikdatia iruEnediaUmeiite EotLojMsLi alia corisiif-a d^gl' 
Inq.ri ni:i»tri di Slftto, i quali eserciUndal'dutorith lemuta e Bumaria del loro 

graWssiino Tribunale, doi'erannii applicar a transgn'ssori Ji ipial si voglia 
condltiana quci castiglu, che ]otO jfiatbfaiiao adiSquati." lb iS&l (li« 
Paduan writer Carlo de' Dotlori {BuBello, Car!o de' Doitori, p. §i, Cill.4 di 
Caslello-i 1903) wruto a Eslire, L-a pi'ach^, snd dcdi^gti^il h to hia frievil 
Mmilio Papafava. The poet decW^s tLa( ho is au abjecl 

Ghe^ it capo ingonLbra di fBoamtaea duomn 

Con BKvilir la dignili i!el nnme 
Col dcgradar I'autoriLs del se»so, 

gild goes on to uL; 

Clift moBlro vodo ririnocoole affettn 
D'JDcauLa B.po9a in qii«l c'entil mariL(> 
Cbe, vag'liofi^giaLD iL dl hiondo b critiilo, 
Bruno o calvo la lera eutra a.d IgILq ^ 
VOL, 1.^ — 14 
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thousand ducats.' As French fashions came more and 
more into vogue, periwigs grew more and more common 
and were made in various ways : there was the pe- 
rake with long flowing curia, known as groppi ; the 
peruke parted in the middle, called alia corlesana or 
corligianescke: the high peruke with a tail enclosed 
in a black silk bag, alyled alia dolfina. In. 1709 the 
Doge Giovanni Comer adopted the periivig, and Benigna 
writes in iu8 Memorie that on January 7, 1757, there 
died the " Noble Antonio Corrcr, son of his Excellency 
the late Piero Gorrer of San Marcuola, eiglity-four 
years of age, with hU own hair; last of the patricians 
without a periwig."^ 

The periwig necessitated closc-shavcn cheeks and 
chin, and so, side by side with the perruquiers, the 

* Mem.ttor. inlorno allamla del noi. N. Erizzo, Bibl. Marc., CI. VII, ital. 
Cod. 93 1. 

' The CoilaeJllor. Giovanni Rossi, in his Raccolta (V, 3) Iclla Ihe 
following curiouH aaccdcto which FhowH Ihal in Uie eighteenth ceDturr Ihe 
periwig-waR copsidered a sign ofw-isdoni and roB(iecLahiiilji. Hossi's father, 
becoming engaged to a Moccui^o. presented himself to one of Ihe ra<n\ 
powerful personages in (tie Ftcpuhlic to ask for an appoinlmeDl. This rev- 
erend lienor, after meaeiiriDg the youth with a g'lancc, replied that it would 
he very diHicuit fur him to aUain liis ohjwt and addwl, "Do you real I j 
know enough (o (ill the post you ar4> asking fori* Wo want serious and tb- 
spoueihle men, aod not mere hojs, to litl the post becomingly , tn<] we ithall 
net Had eiich ftOi^Jiig personi who we^f iheif t^wb hair ■□ a toup^. Seneca., 
■□ liis lOSlh letter, &aj9 thai Dothing solid can ha expected from ^uch like." 
" Well, what am I to do i*" " My dear sir, what are jou to do? Whj, cut 

^eiir hair, of course, and wear 9 p^nivic-, |iLe till ^e[>B.ible people." " Such 

a, peruke Qh J ^eb up there, jnj Lord?*' " ^ c^, that is pqv periwig; tot 
don't JOU hai'e ^ours made so lew; you want ono suited to your jcart; 
jount shoiild be high-pointed ; Iho low periwig bclonga to old age. Young 
people ehould wear a periwig, it is tnic, but fihoiild not uf~uq) the form lie- 
coming toad-vanEEKl years; ynu mual wait til) you ire my age and joii must 
work, do yoii understand ? " Rottai obeyed, and ^acriGced his fine crop (if 
hair, He had his head shaved, aod donnied a periwig with the prupcr 
number of ringlets at the side and a tnup^ like a tiigar-lonf, bill net with- 
out loud protests from hia Jianc/e : there was nothing for it, however. 
Thus armed, Koshi again preaontod himself befuro the satrap, who recognized 
him St once : " A.h I that's right, tiravo I comebere; Ibere'i an honetl 
face for you I Piclro, bring some breakfast for this ^Dung geotle'inaa." 
And ihere waa Ihe coveted jio«t Miaure. 




Ve>etiis Coftlumei of the \^ III (-pnlurv — IVuni « 
fresco by I'iclro L-mglii i;i llie ['-.ikutir (iratbl 
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barbers came to nourish.^ The new fashion also mod- 
ified the hat, which liithcrlo Lad been decked with 
ribbons and cockades. ^ The new hat had two or tltree 
cornera ; it was seldom worn on the top of the pow- 
dered periwig, hut was carried under the arm. The 
habit of always covering the head remained among the 
people, who wore red or black caps according as they 
belonged to the NicoloHi or the Caat^llani factions. 
The costume of the people did not diQer from that of 
the populace in other Italian States. It would seem 
that in the eighteenth century the Venetians were the 
first to substitute the trouser for the Spanish breeches 
buckled at the knee ; certainly they were the first to 
introduce them lo the French, who thought them very 
odd-looking ; and since in France the subjects of the 
serene Republic were usually called Pantaloons, trousers 
got this name.^ The gondoliers of private families {dt 
casadd) wore a hand&ome costume ; on gala days it 
consisted of a silk jacket, short breeches, s^ilk stockings, 
a red sash round the waist, white shoes, and a red cap.* 
The gondoliers of the tragbetto wore a plain shirt, a 
sash, and a cap or a hat with a plume. ^ 

Aa usual, women's dress was more capricious in its 
fashions. A book that had a great sueeess at Venice, 
where it was printed for the first time in i63i, was 
the Ginepedia, by VIncenzo Nolfi of Fano. The author 
instructs noble ladies how to behave on all occasions, 

' The trade of b-arbcr, nnileij ta the perruquier'a, was orecteJ into > 
^ild in 1475. Al the Tall crS the Hcpublic !( iiiimbere<l Hi, Cict^gQa, 

Isci; Fen., 1, Bg. If oiift c»ft Irual Mutinclll (Mem. alor., «H-, p- ^^), 

in the kst jesps of the Republic tlicj-e were 1 Scto pcrruquierB in Venice. 
^ The GocLada 

Fra U cupola ^ I'ala del cappello 
Dai galaati s''appii;(;a e 'vi « imbrwiGa. 

* Quicberal. Hist, du Cosfome «n Franer, p. i8o. Paris, 18^6. 

* Laioberli, Ktm., ell. 1, IQU. '' Les gaadolierE do la H^publiquA 
(out [oas ea chapes lie Teloiini Toiige chaoiarr^B d'or, avecde panda boaaeU 
k I'nlbanoiBi)." Dc! Brasses. Leilie XV. 

* De L» Laudc. Ko/.. oil., VII, 36. 
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indoors and out, and also how to dress. ^ NoUi teachea 
that a woman " sliould not give her heart away to the 
old fashions, nor should she be the first to introduce 
new ones, hut should follow llie general custom ; far 
we Italians, thanks to our unfortunate temperament, 
are exposed to 'perpetual change of fashions, playing 
the ape now to this nation, now to that, to our great 
disgrace ; and we lake our faahions from foreigners 
who accuetom our eyes to tlitir Strange coatumes ; we 
despise the mode of sixty or seventy years ago, though, 
then It seemed admirable."' 

From the close of the seventeenth century onwards 
the desire for richness of dress injured the elegance of 
cOaLume ; robes bccameample and still', the material ever 
more and more rich and heavyj surcharged with lace, 
furbelows, flounces, so that it formed a stiff unbending 
wrapper which obliterated the hnes of the body.' The 
Venetian ladies of the Scicento dressed, on the whole, 
very much like the ladies elsewhere in Italy. No aooner 
had they laid aside the simple veil which all maidens 
wore* than they appeared in great pleated bodices, all 

* Glfepedia oeafa Mverthnenli CivHi per (Jtrnnf nvbili. di Vinoeaio 
N0IR da Fano. Bologna., i66:a. Tho £rii edition ii GuerrigU, Veaeiia, 
l63i- Tbq «uthQr, ^inceniKi GrIibsi da F^no, wai lieir lo Guido Nolii and 
toot bii ngniB. D'Ancona r-Bpriiii[ed ft epeciraen of ttfl Gintpedia (per DOEie) 
{La gealildonna Ualiana del sec. XVJ! a conaita. Pbi, tSgS). Go.}, Biblia- 
grapKif dea nuvragtt rflel'tji (I I'amour, >aux fimmrt, au mariage, tk., 4th 
edil., Yol. II, col, in, nja: " Sagee |]r&:«ptei aux ^andes dames, paur 
leur cDadulLo ca tijulci isortcB d'lKcaiioQi, donl psi uoe o'est omiae par 
I'aulcur. 11 BuLre dans lea detail* lot plui minuti'sui sue rb;rg;>£ne. eur le 
repa:, iiir lo choii dej onguents, dea Qoure, des parfums, el Jch couleura, 
*ur la forme des robes, dei chaneaui ot des maateaui, cue le> bals et let 
jeui, Bur Iq> Boiii,s k donnor k chatiue pactie du corpg. 11 fait m^me coa- 
nattre le vrai Mcret de la bcauld 4LuEa,rctie, i.re partie. No. 33o7)," 

* Bolognese edilinn, pp, S6t 87. 

■ Bodacana-ch!, La. /emme ilol, de la flcnaiM., p. 168. Paria, 1907. 

* Sainl'Didier sajs that jaii could ddI^ tea the maids of VeDicfl "ft 
tracers uii grand voile blanc d'une gate lr£a Gne ot tr&i tustr^e qui leur 
deaceiid par derri6ro jusqi/au ban dc la jiipo, et les deut coirga oil il y ■ 
deSi cimtLds de» ruhans s-ODt Boutonui h Ueu'r de terre par doa cordoDs at- 
tictci k h ccialiire : re mfmo voilo abatlu par do-vaot leur cottvre lei braa 
Dt le visage, doul 0II09 ne I'^loigneoL avea les deui mains ^u'auUot qu'il le 
faut pour voir dcvaot ellea. " 
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paiFed on the breast and at the wrista ; heavy, etiff skirts 
and puffed sleeves ; stays prolonged like lance-heada 
down among the folds of the petticoat. Tlie corset en- 
closed the body, fitting close to the flank, while the skirt 
was extended with hoopa, panniers, and buelles, and by 
the new device of the crinoline {Verdagale), a series of 
widening hoops, fastened to the waist by tapes. Each 
country, however, had its peculiarities in trimming, 
cut, cotour, set, of the dress, Venetian ladies were not 
behind the rest of Italy in exaggerating their crinolines, 
in choosing audacious combinations of colours, and in 
the lownesB of their cut.' Gian Francesco Loredano 
says that when the Gavallere Marino was In Venice and 
saw the ladies in their overloaded garments, he remarked 
that " the woman herself was the smallest part of the 
show."" Buoninsegni too, in his Salira contra il lasso 
dofinesco, declares that many people fell in love "plu 
dello splendore del pannl che de' raggi degll occhl, piu 
delle veati che del volto delle donne." ^ Nevertheless, in 
spite of the oddness and aflectation in the cut, and the 
extravagance in the quality of the stuffs, there still 
remained a certain plcturesquenesa and charm in the 
dress of Venetian ladies. Bnisoni draws the fallowing 
attractive picture of a young girl wlio, "on removing 
the veil from her head and the Llack cloak which lljc 
ladies are wont to wear when out of doors, appeared in 
a gown of green satin &own with flowers In gold and 
trimmed with gold lace."* This large black silk veil 
or mantle wliich Venetian ladies used to wear on their 
heads, falling down over the shoulders and gracefully 
enveloping the person and toning down the strong 
colours, of their dress, gave rise in the Scltecento lo the 

• " VanDO colie poppe scoperla, ab « avvefgono doll' orror cha coni- 
mellono." Aprosio dft Ventiniiglii, Lo leutfii di Rinaldo, cit., Chap. 
XXIX. 

^ LoreJano, Bitrarrie aceademkhe. cit., p- 34i4. 
■ Buoninsegni, Sat., cit.. p. 3[. Venam. i6i4. 

* // Carraeeino aUa moda, cit., p. a5y.. 
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zend&A Tlii* was tied around Ihe waist, white the two 
laiU flew out beliind, 

Purtan le donae al lorreg^anle elmetlo^ 
E <li cui fxan )Ht<lacc)iiDO tl idIIo, 
Tei»J« tll« cbioipe « «irt(n«^po ■! p«iloi 

L'uDO e Tallro »olpa lembo ditctolla 
Sarra il iiaaco cadcr fiofco neglelto. 
Ma Jioira alt'O lor spalle o^^ riTolUi. 
Faruia alia pxi^ya lor Dodo ri^lr«tLo.* 

The edge of the lenda was usually trimmed with lace, 
nnder which could he seen the ringlets of hair. With 
the exception of festivals and public ceremonies, the 
sumptuary laws, which, however, were hut carelessly 
oh«crved, ohiiged patrician ladies to wear the vesta, or 
dress of hiact silk, and the zenda, and it was in this 
ftimple hut attractive costume that the Venetian ladies 
appeared toMlsson and to that frivolous EngUshwoman, 
Efilher Thrale, wiio eventually married the Brescian 
tenor Plozzi.' But the hiack. and graceful mantle was 
little In keeping with the rest of the costume, which 
still retained the ostentation of the Seicento, though 
continually changing the cut and the trimming. The 
crinoline Btill maintained its voluminous dimensions,'* 
and a writer of the first half of the Settecento says 

1 SeoPirl II, Vol. U, p. S6, ar this work. 

• Dgtli. S«i.. cit.. P.rt 111, p. 6, 

< MlnMin, A^fluu. Voy. iFJtaL, ^^H,. Vol. Ill, Climp»^ of Italian SikkIj 
from ihe "JouroBl" of Mrt, Pioizi, p. 117, London, iSga. Sq8 ScgrS, 
Barifili (H Ette-r Thrale (in the N, Anloiirgia, December 16, 1906). 

* In 1773 «t Vcronik four Indiei ftjjjjcared in the assomblj rooma with 
criooliao lets volumi aoun than ut^uaj. A ^ciDilal arope, and Ibe t:\\,y was 
diTided inlo two fa-cliont, To put an end In llis uproar the supreme mag- 
iitracj hid to intcrv««e. Cavaltvai, La iiiiuUone Ad guardinfanli deilalaa 
Yerana lul lagllo liet i773 e I'anno dopo sfnieit^iata. a Veitr^ia (per DOiie). 
Vitroiia, 1S63, DslBoau, Lcticie (per noMo). Verona, 1879. At Bergamo. 
too, io 1743 « queslion o{ boDour erone belivcca Lwo laJLei over the mode 
flf dro«9ing tho nair, mid furnished iho lopic of discussion to manj grave 
jien^tinagog, s«t the iragiiilratBii of BorgBDio in mov-emenL. anj occupied the 
allcntionof ihelrquiRitari at Vrnice. Predolli, Verttn:acaaalleraca.fradue, 
dame, trie. TrDoto, Zippcl, iSg3. 
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that Uie women ' ' were accuslomed to wear such tight 
stays that their shoulders were forced back and their 
bosoms thrust forward and exposed to Uio gaze of the 
public." ' 

Saint-Didicr obaerves that the Venetian ladiea, though 
more elegant than other Italian dames, were "pour 
I'ordinaire bizarrcraent mises par la trop grande cnvie 
qu'elles out d'^Slrc Ji la mode do Franee . . . ne man- 
quant jamais de donncr dans I'excez des modes par la 
faute de leurs mechanls laillcurs."^ De La Lande, on 
the other hand, writing in the next century, eajs ; 
" Les modes fraufoises et lea ajual<5mcn9 de noa Damea 
n'ont pas beaucoup pria h Yenise : les femm.eB y 
portent toujours un corps, jamais de rouge, souvent Ics 
chevcux nouL'S dun ruban. ou mifime en queue, rarc- 
ment do bonnet &ur la t6tc . . . C'eat dc touLcs Ics 
capitales que j'ai vuca ccUc oil Ton rend le moins 
hommage h I'tilegance de noa modes, quoique I'liBbille- 
ment general soil celul de la France, el les coiffures 
pareillea aux nfitres."* As a matter of fact the fashion 
in Venice, though it drew ila rules and its inspiration 
from Franco, developed on its own lines, and acquired, 
both in form and in harmony of colour, a subtle and 
playful taste of its own wliich ia noticeable in the rich- 
neaa of the stuJIa and the trimmings.* The names of 

I GotHantiTii, Leil., cU.. IK, So. 

3 Saint-Didier, L<i Ville et la Rep., cit., p. 9:^^. 

» Do Li LaiKlc, Voy.. eit.. VH. 33. 

* As • progf of thp ricliTiifiis ^nij el^ganco of VcDetiDTi coatiiiii« at. this 
period, -ffe maj quole the list of tbu trouBsco'u bcloDgiiig lo ft Venetian ladji 
in 17W1 ao'l publislicd by NjmoIo B-irocii per noEio igoslim-Marcellii 
(VcnOEia. iSSa). A, (omplole drc.iB oS brocada, with clolli o! go\d pelti- 
coat, enibroideroil in silver Ihrood, with brilliant* ?n<l flowcra embroi- 
derodand miamcLlcd^ Another con]|ilolo dress at ewbroidBrtid cloLli, a lig-bl 
brown colniir. triiiirncil liiiop wilh silver lauo Qouncvs, witb enamels of man^ 
colourti ani) eilvcr (lligrco ilowiera — Uiibo with a Irnia, of pale blue, em- 
broidered in gnid and itilvcr, nitl) brilliants oiid IIowcth — noba and train 
of whilfl, embmiderpd in g^ilil. siKer, anil llovvtrs — Rubo and lrai[i of 
French gr«j, enibroidrri'd in gold, eilver. onH Jlu»ur& — Itiibo and IraJD uf 
roM-^^oiourcrl velvet and filMi [it'tticant.. willi deep IIuuugos of gold lacQ and 
eoanieliDd QoweTH — Buboeud t-rainaf silver eatin, quUlod and erabroidcred 
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the gownB were taken from France, — for example, the 
ntalelote, or sailor'a dress ; the Andrisnne,^ probably in 

m ^td and (lowers, pellkoat lo malch Lhe rohc — Robe and trsJD of 
while cloLh Qowcred in eoaaiel, gold, tilver, end lirilliants — Raho and train 
of pftle precr flowered in silver — Sahe< and tfiin^ <|uilft plaia, wiLh rose- 
coloured pntticoat shaded and flowered — Robe and train withiiiil silfor, 
Binhroid^fed is a psclili^r JjatLOfiJ und flowAred — Kobe and train of mutiliD 
of tnbiiY coloufs — Viaiyc and niUQtler fMe-colouE«d, rnij aLum jieUlcost 
lloitnretl io silver la-ce — Pale Line robe willi lussela aad litllti silver — 8.ube 
c"f Uack. velvet — Robfl of bln*k walered silk — Kobe wi^vflu to elripea and 

pVLtt^rna — llobe of Hplland PossuS^ trimm-ed ^'iLti Spfmiifib p^ipl — \ pa- 

triciaa's roba «f blacL, embroidered aud trlnimed with \ave- — A patncian''s 
robe witli lace flauDces — A. black U^Uncofsanilh lassda — Maulleand petti- 
coat of black velvet — Another woven in stHpea — A black patriciBu's mantle 
and petticoat, witb embruldorj and laco — A Icmon-c □loured Milurdiao 
nith. littlo silver trimmiiig, aud bbth-of-^il ver iucJMons, aiid pHticoat to 
tnatcli — A sacqiieor Milordioo. ro^e-colciiired and embroidered, with pelti- 
co-at lo match, richlj embroidered in iilver^ A dresiing-gawn wilb train, 
of plain dark etufl* embroidered nitb Uovvcrs — A blue camejot ridin^-hiliit 
eoiLroidercd in gold aod flilver, nilh bodice of cloth of silver glacS tnniiiied 
with, gold — A wrapper of black velvet liaed wilb Canadian martGn — A 
wrapper of pale blue velvet lined will ermiDe and valr — A wrapper of gold- 
green doth and silver bosses, liued with Canadian tnarlen, with separato 
kIcovbs that will allow it to be tiLrned into a robe — Cloak and domino of 
grey embroidered in silver — Petticoats of white canielot embroidered in gold 
and silver with bodice to match, of greon richlj embroid^rGd in g'ola — 
AiiotheF bodice of beaver embroidered wilb gold u.iid Uowers^ Another of 
limousine camelol with silvar braid, rose-eoloured with deep tilver lace 
trimming — Another blue with silver embroidBrj — Plain while sliya — Sev- 
eral corsets, while 'embroidered in gold, with herring-bonQ Eewing; rose- 
coloured witb silver tlitchiDg and Bilver lace IritnmiDg — Beaver drawers, 
Iririiftied in gold.wilh burniEbed claips ; rose-coloiirfld cloth efflhhaidered 
with, silver; pale blu« daina9.k embroidered in eiIvot; bls'ck velvM tta- 
broidercd with gold ; of fAse-tioloui'ed clolb triOLnicd vrilb eilver ; oS pa- 

triciaii black ^Five hooped skirts, rotic, white, pale blue, a.iid roedcer skm, 
Gve In bU — A iacB bauta — An enibroldered lawn baala — Two Englisli bain 
— Clo#ke of caBiolot embroidered in gold ; with silver iacij — A palriciui't 

cloak enibroidercd — Littia tEoaks of black velvet with Span^^b point triEn- 

minsE i of crape with black lace trlniining^ Paris clonkB wllli silver ddi- 
broidurj: with flower emhroiderj ; a ^ej trgvelling-floak cnibroid-eredand 
lined wilh ro8«-coloured plush and silver inciHions ; of rohc-coloureJ velvet 
trimmed with Gussian ermine, aud lined tvilh vair, "with EiEvcr incisions — 
A boa witb its round cla^p in gold and silvor — Anotli'cr nilb clasp of silvor 
and EDamelled flowers — Another in cloth of silver wilh Utile gold ombroi- 
derj and flowered — Olhenoriigbtdoth of silver, of silver laco, embroidered 



• An andrieitne took Iwenlj-five hraecia of bIuIT, and a good stuff of ailk 
cost Ibree seguiug the braceia. Goldoci, Le femmine punligliose. Act II, 
Bc. viii. 




Tub Tailor, by Pictro l^nghi. 
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memory of the great actress Adrienne Lecouvreur ; the 
mariage, so called from the blending of colours.^ The 
shifTs were brought from Paris or from Miliin, as 
the native looms no longer satisfied ibe passion for 
novelty.^ The satirists, like Dotti, were always inveigh- 
ing against tho moda de Franza ; 
Ogni mods parigiaa ' 

Crisre i dcbili -6 lo gpese 

E qtial-th' uua -va Ln rovitia 
Per andar alia JranceBti.' 



in blue flowers — Colliers ivrDiig-fit in golJ and gilver with silk UsKels of 
■yflrioiis colours- — Twowhito lace handkurchicfs from Scisa sod Iwo froriL 
Yienoa, oaa of whito k-ira witli gold enibroiderjr wA flawurs, the nlh^r 
■with pJaLu Dowers — A large inufTefnliroiderfld in gold and silver — Anclber 
nf rose-CLiloured velvet with silver cords. Then followi s lisl of theiriisi's, 
ruflles. caps, coifa. neck cloths with precious lace, nilik. slnckingii, eiii- 
broidercd dippcrsi, ehoes of velvet and fur, fane, studded uith hrilliants and 
diamonds, ealin closka with, gold and silvar emhroiJeT^, Rabl«s, iilack foi, 
ertnine, woif. beaver. 

The cofil of a dre5s of gold brocade may be gathereJ from tho following; 
entry of the dowur of Elisabatta Moci*Digo Duodo in fjod, lately is llie 
SteCaoi calleciion: 

hrocadq b^ 17 , . r , , ■ . . L- ^pS 

galon d'aro da indopioaar 

m«rlo d'lfTQ [fer il butiif b^ la 

merlg granila h" 3 . 

tclk, osiia el allero per il Lusto 

la pedana 

fitturft 

causn B far ItuER . , , . 

Somma L. t!\6 
Soe Appondix (Doc. A.) Inaentarf. 

1- Mariage, a dress of silt of one colour only ■with twisted trimmi'Dg'a of 
two coloura. Goldoni, Le smanie per la Vitteggiatura, Act I, sc. ii. 

* Hero is the bill for [ha (rouM«au of a Coi'nap* Mocsai^ bfide (ApcH. 
priv. MocGnigo) ; " 1739, Milano, li 9 giugno. Sig, Geromino Chinelli di 
yen^zift (C^niBE^'s ag^nt^ dtvO d Francesco H^vair 6 C. di Milsno pagure 1 

pronti FORtaiiti in moneU di Mihuo li ee^ieoti drappi can ord a aTgeolo, 
Bciello da S. E. la Signnn Principessa Triulii. 

h* :iS di Milano drappeggialo per eetale, ombralo. rigalo, 

spolinato con orodi Fraucia L. ^^8 

E' no drappo ombrato lila spoiinulo con argento . . . 5Sa 

B' 38^^ drappo foodo verde puro ^polioato cod ora e arg:e[ilo 

con Irania richo do Francia 1^43 



DoUi, Sat., cit., Pari I, p. i33. 
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So too Ba0b : 

VcramcDtr Eta pafi.<e 

Xc [liii MKal nociiliti, 
Tulli iiesle alia frannnse 
Tulti cnsg'na quel che i gk.^ 

The new French faahiona made their appearance al 
ABcensiontide, when the mitliners and mercers dreaa 
lip a huge doll called the Piavola de Franza, and placed it 
in the Merceria. bedizened in all the latest finery. This 
habit continued till the French Revolution introduced 
tlie classical garmcnta of Greece and Rome.^ " Quanti 
cambiamenti in pochissimo tempo : polacche, levitiche 
vesti air inglese, alia lurca, pierolte," cries Goldoni ' 
wliile an anonymous satirist, in a quaint composition 

^ B-aOb, Race. dtUe opere {! plaeeii (fi \'ene:'ui), 1, ao. Cosmopoli, 
1789, Ad anonjoious poet of (he e-ightccalh. ccotur^Ti ia a Boonet (Sibl. 
Marc. CI. IX, iUl, Cwl. jo3), epeaku of the varietj' of femalB dress: 

Que! ritii. miai lopi, quslle corooe 

De Borelti, ae penne e da diamsnli. 

Quelle bells c-ascate e qiiei b^i guanti, 

Quei g'alaoi, goli^, <]u«lle pslrine. 

Quelle toa d'^adnh dai saccafrndiid, 

Qud £oU)li, cauiuffi « |;u&rdiafAriti. 

1 The Doblei lad^ Maria LippbmaiiA QiiiriEii, wife fif the last VeneLi 
BoiLaRikailor in Parts, vvroLe from Iho French capital □□ Febms.r]' IQ, I797, 
to her frieiitl Ellsabelta Foscariai-WiJaiflnn : " Voi ml deacrivata COn molts 
grszia i\ vc^iita di <;o|esie aciatre Dame, e d^^la descrizjoae die me ne fat^ 
^fmbra.!!!! di dovcr Lrotaro at mio ritoraa inVcaeiia un ergn raueianieaio. 
EibQ variuo dutique meiise sLIb Boniaua? Qui le ekgsnll Riono vd^UnUipcf 
ora il co»luine greco, . . . Le mode kng-aao aasal ia adcEBo b1 caraUera 
della nazioQe." A.rch. priv, Widmana-Bcxioiilca, Z>elC. ,ciL. 

* AaloDio Piazza, iniiisramaiLce / zlugaiu, puLliaLed in 17^3 (see Mar- 
clies!, Koman;ieil e ronianzi del 700, p. iii^- Bergamo, iS^ii). salirUes the 
faahions orlii:^ 'ity '■ " Bi.sngna ailulUrsi ;illi: Irggi delU graDmoda s cnaLo di 
taugiore ogni giomo. Tempo t'i'i f" clie cPTcliiale Ifl Dame come le LuLt!, 
parevano land Didom in iscicna, e acl giro Ya^jtlssimo il6 lora padiglione 
BniLulaalc! aoslc-aovauatina tiicrceriadi rlcdiissimo drapuo ed iiigombravBDO 
ncl luro (laiitaggio Ic vie piCi largLe e ipajtio^e. Abohla i[uelT' iacamoda 
iisaoza, serpeggia adecM) di dietro ijuaato loro stava innani! e ai lati, ed 
h pm qu-pllfl cha trastinano e ser\B ■ scoparo la casa a la Blnda, di quclloche 
baata a lor per coprirai. Mallo lempa otin 6 |ias«3lo dscchd eerie accon- 
cialure di capo alle e pifamidali slavanoretcgale bu polveroii ritralli dollo 
scurs.0 secolo, ed eraaooggeiti di domione e cpnsura. Ora 6 lortiata aucha 
di quelle la voga." 
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his in rhymed lines, addreaaed in 1768 to Elisabelta 
MalTetti Dandolo, celebrated for her elegance and her 
gallantries, mercilessly laahcs not only the absurdities 
of the fasbion, the dresses as multi-coloured as a hed of 
tulips, but also the immodcBt deportment of certain 
great ladies.* Each verae has lis comment: 

L'abitD a catnpana, — -S'lwa it cerchlo piccolo a tonda, 

Tabaro ola romana — Se lo i/fUa giii dalle spalltr 

El pa!;.M) a la luvricra — Camminavo saltellaado. 

El parlar a la ma^sera — Pariar triviale. 

El pello a la Frmafrodila — iVon usano i husli, 

I.n. irian a la. romita — Inrpociano le muni, 

I hrazii a la lavMinilera — / bivcm liHti audi. 

El concern a la cerviera — Le ciiffie aitissime eon matti laleti, 

— Tatla pieno dl grand'i peiuiacehi, 
— - 11 ttroiciao lungo, 

— Jmbiancliismno i dentl, 

— Per [ISO detia Uridine, 

— Mette una easeia wprn Fallra 



El cspeto a la folombma 
La eaazia a la rsgitia 
1 donti maetrarati 
] ochi hen maccati 
El senUr a la Eiillana 
TutLo d nsAa dap. . . 



The extravagance of the dresses was matched by the 
absurdities of the caps and hats of every conceivable 
shape. In the S^eiccnto Bu^tnello saya that the ladiea 
" cultivated their bats like a garden," and that 

Air uaanza le porta d'HerbsroIo 
Una CEsteUa in cima la [eatiera 



* TherO wm vo dearth of such Eatires ; th^y {la^^d Trotin hand Id hand 

iq raanascript or in prinl, -or were gecrellj pofled up in public rflsorta. 
One 'uf tLcSti, Litherto uandited aod belongibg (0 l.b.6 year l 7&S, is prob^Jtily 
a repU t« tlie stove, and Luriis on Ihe dreiiji aad deportment of Ihe maa i 

Vekda all' laglese 

CoeU alia Frinfiise 

Camlaola a VeiitolaLta 

Orolo^iaiiu Piiicetla 

Bragli&ssi; alia Scoazera 

Canuner hIIb Ccimera 

Colo da InipJGgai 

Fiube da Cavai 

Capella da Cnponi 

Conci^^r da Macaroni 

TaLaru alia CotiLandaora 



Setnprc Uar con la Signora 
Religion da Paninbnii 
Tutio el resto da Becturutiii. 
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Coil da irnlildoiie cite l<^ pen 
Lo %i div«iit6 flilessa Ceitarole.' 

A century later Gaspare Gozzi ridicules hats like 
baskets of cabbages, and Arthur Young observes that 
Venetian women spoil their be-auty by wearing men's 
hats : * ' Le chapeau en Angleterre redevienl Kmioin par 
les plumes et lea nibans que Ion y ajoute ; mais ici. 
quand le;s jupes sont cachcea, il Taut regarder nne Ggiir^_ 
k deux fois, pour reeonnaflre que c'est une femme." * ^| 

The mode of dressing the hair was no less peculiar. 
The hairdresser combed out, curled, and waved the 
lockfl, added false hair, gathered it all up into the fantas- 
tic towers of the tap^ {conzieri or cimieri in Venetian), 
and then powdered the whole ; the use of powder 
in the seventeenth century had become an essential in 
both male and female hairdreasing.^ Ladies of fashion 
wore huge mob caps, feathers, lace, cupidons, butter- 
Qies, stulfed birds, ears of corn, flowers, fruit, on their 
heads, A writer of the Seicento remarks that "the 
face compared with its elaborate setting of hair seemed 
like the earth in comparison with the circumambient 
sky " * ; another writer of the same epoch declares tliat 
it would have rocjuired a whole volume to describe a 
head-dress with its jewels and its flowers ; and no 
wonder, for it had emptied the purse of the unfortunate 
husband to build it up.^ I 

As timewent on, Ihcaeextpavaganl head-gears changed, 
not in dimensions but in shapea and in names ; we hear 
of pyramids, fans, baskets, hammers, and of tupk d. la 

' BusinellD, Sat., cit., p. 69. 

s YouD^, Fay., cit., p. -gi. 

B The powder was sold by the perrumora (masehieri), who rormei] a bratich 
*f Ihfl raercere' guild. Part of it was brougliL from abroad, especiallj' from 
Flanders; part was made al home. During tho last joarE of (he Republic 
Llioce were mat) u factor IBB at San Giovanoi Griscslooin, ai Sttotti Maria For- 
mosa, ia the Fraixeria, at San Silveetre, and at tlie Gc^uati. Doiuelti, La 
profumeriadei V<:rt. Veneiia, l8y8. 

* AproBiii d& VenlimigSia, to sendodi Rinnldo, cil., Cap. XIX. 
B Brosooi] li carrorsitio alia itu/da, dt., p. a43. 
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Tarque, h la Montgoljier, a la Figaro, a la chasie Susanne. 
a la nobksae, a la laili^re, a la rechercfie, au sentimenl} 
Thepoii/'d sentitnenl was adorned with portraits of Ihe 
wearer's mother or children or of her canary or her dog ; 
it contained the hair of her father or of her lover. To 
keep the erection up they used hoops and frameworks 
of iron, and a celebrated professor of Padua suggested 
that it would be wise to fit Ibem with lightning con- 
ductors. ^ The compoBition of the tupi hecame a very 
serious affair ; a brass comb supported the pomatumed 
locks, over which the liEurdreaaer, conialeste, sprinkled 
the white or yellowish powder, by no means conducive 
to the cleanhness of the bead-dress and which not 
seldom harboured certain loathsome insects, 

. . . dj leato volgari ospiti ui^ tempo. 

My lady was quite content to have mildew on her head- 
gear and inside her tupi 

. . . UD batlagliona occalto, 

E A foLto h ]o Etuol de gli abitanti 

Che molt! Sbbdo i cavolieri arranli. 

So says Jacopo Yiltorelll ia his stanzas on the lup^,^ 

^ " £ troppo crudele lI caaugtb di prcaeattrsi «1 Pubblico senEB tutto 
I'iofiDito corredo di CulIionL e di PcttiiiaLuro introcdalc da SpadiDi, Trom- 
tietliDe, Cuoii iDfrecciftti, e tTemolauli SpilioDi, seiiza BLunda, senza Tachi, 
ssDza HaBtri, aeoi* Fion, BeDz'acqueodoroae, eeoza luuglie Code di Capegli 
posticci, seoza il Cappello aUa Frances, contarDato di tarra ondeggiante 
fctuccia, e eenza cjvel Veil neri picchiiti di MoschreHDi, SicarpioDL'eUi, e 
Scarafaggi, che ■ noi eembra dieno al Tolto che cuoprouo mjiesUi e graiia. " 
Le doane belie dtl Secolo X I'tll, inferme jtelh spedale delta VoluUi, oailate 
daUa Flagione, hy Giovaaa! Piriiui di Cento. VeDezia, 1796. 

* Del eoriiduKorc chltrico lul campanile di San Marco, etc. Veneiia, 1776. 
A memoir wrstlen bj ihe hbhi Giuseppe Toddo. Professor of Meleorologj 
aL Padua. 

* Viltar«lti, II tapi. Bauano, 177:3. To keep lbs taping, Iko kair- 
dretser inierts 

un pelliae lottil d*ottoae e d'ouo ; 

be then [Kiiiiadw tlie bnir aod 

. . . « driUft «d a manca 
L Di pobere gialliccit 9 tioDdereianta 

^^^ Sparse I'&lto ciinier, pokk^ La bianca. 

^^^K Pr^giaei men del hcoIo gaiante. 
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which show UB the noble lady at the glass, her toilet- 
table covered with pomatums, rouge, scent-bottles, 
ivory comba, and toothbrushes, 

The Venetians were not much addicted to the use of 
water for washing, and the ladies after eponging their 
faces covered their cheeks with rouge, which made them 
aeem vermigli come rose damascene.^ They soaked their 
clothes, from their chemises to their gloves, in perfumes 
that scented the air "three miles off."* Perfumes 
were supposed to possess specific medicinal qualities; 
for instance, balsam and musk pounded in wine was 
held to be an Infallihle remedy for heart afiectiona and 
dropsy; soap made up into pills was a specific against 
headache and stomach-ache. Towards the close of the 
Seicento the ladies began to cover the face with patches, 
which soon acquired a language of their own^; a patch 
on the nose was known aa the sfrontata, at the corner 
of the eye passionata, on the lip or on the dimple 
civellti and gahnte, near the eye irresUtibile, on the 
throat gainnie^ in the middle of the forehead maestosa, 
at the corner of the mouth asaassina. Great ettentioQ 
was paid to the hands and nails which were allowed to 
grow very long, almost as though they wished lestiji- 

* BrUKoi, La yandola it tre remi, cit., p. g4' 

' Se porta guanii d'inverno a d'istae 
Per tat aeulir I'odor tre mia loDtan. > 

Businclto, Sat., cit., p. 6ii. Beaver ^lovei were in cohhuOd use. Hqra 
!■ th^ hill <if a glover (Arch, priv. Mac^njgo), DecAinbar 3i, i7<39 : 

111"" Ecc™" cavalier Fran. Corner dere qualro para guanti castor 

per boma L. a^ 

A lit genu'" deve dua para guanti cantor per dona i4 

Pitt due pira guanti lavati per donna 5 

A venti detto due para guanti castor per donna i4 

A l6 febo dus para g:uajiti cailor docuiB tj 

L. 71 

' Detti (Sat., cit., Part HI, p. 3), who lived at the close «f the seveTi- 
teenth end the opening of the eighleenth ceatuty, aLudes to Ihe neu> 
fiahian. of weariog patchei. 
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car di esser besiie, as that shrewish writer Aprosio da 
Ventimiglia has it.^ 

The under garmcnta,* though not always spotlessly 
clean, were rich and elegant ; chemiaea and shifts were 

1 On manicure. Nolfi, in his Gincfiedia, pp. 335. 336. nyn : " La mano 
dee aiser lunga con le dita soltili, a senia rilkva di nadi, ma candidi 
ijuanto viepiii si pu6, che per&i6 loda io uaa doDoa nofaile J'uso di quei 
lapooelli uspoletani, di truBlle palle profumate di Bologna, delle maoleche, 
della polvQre di giFlsomiai. a di ogni altra cosa che lali le r«[idiDO. come il 
riguardarle, con guanti di coDcia d'oca^a. . . . L'uDgliio devooo essere 
tenute al pari del dito, dod piik lunglte-, per no somigliare gli animali di 
rapina, d6 pi(j eorte, perch& taaua hrullisiiima figura," 

' We giv« a lest of »omo of the persioQal eSscts belon^ng Io Lbe noble 
ladjf Cappello, wile of the noble Alvisa Mocenigio ^Arch. pnv. Mocenigo), 
aloB^ wilh their prices : 

Nota delli mobili. el vaUeali di essi per ubo della N. D> S^ Mocc^ Cappsllo, 

caasorte d-el N. H. Sr Aluise Moc" havuli da eaa : 
CaoiiBe di rensa (Ilcims) coil maDCghe da tella a 

bastoQ, cavBui di merli di Fiandra al alls 

manegbe compagni No. 6, Due. 73 , 

Camite di renso Gno coa merli di FI«ndTa ..." 5o, " 3cx) 

CBmiBB di lolla muDCghina coo merli ..,,*' la, " So 

Fauuletti di lela abasloa ^ ■■ fi. " a4 

Faiioletti di rcuso con jjcroli graadi . . . , " 6, " 73 

Traverse di cambt& coa inerii " a4. " 48 

Detle di cambr& sutila con merii di Fiandra e 

Loreaa " 6. "■ 3o 

Fazz-sli di reiiso con nao&lro e mcrli ■' 9i' " ^^ 

Fazioli di reneo con merli novi ■' 6, *' 3o 

Fauoli di tela cod merUtti " 18, '" iS 

Scarpetta con merli para *■ a4. " 3o 

Scarpetle con merli pira " ta, " 3o 

Pezietla d'aiere " 1, " a&o 

Pezietla di merli di Fiandra con manegotti . . " i, " ii 

Pcziotla e manogolli Eula foxa di Fiandra ...'-> ■, " 3'& 

M^rli per naa Iraverea eula foza di Fiaodra . . ■> ^a, " aa I. la 

VeslTira lalesina coa merli d'ara et argenlo . . " -jb 

Zebelliai *■' 3, *" go 

CendA ras& color dj fogo b» " i3, •' ag 1, 19 

Veittira di pans d'Olanda con merli d'ora ... •• -ja 

Manini d'ora smaltsili "90 

Batlflni d'oro imaltadi perls camise .... " 4. " 4 

CorpeltO d'iilU^fei: di ttinia lalesina a ondn t-OQ 

DieHi d'argent» " a5 

Vanli para " li " 4 

Gallaai p. le vesture . "10 

Due. liaa 
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made of the finest Flanders linen and adorned with sil- 
ver lace and enamelled gold buttons ; the hose also had 
precious laces, and so loo the while silk handker- 
chiefs. A coloured handkerchief was used when the 
ladies adopted the fashion of taking snulT.i The use of 
high pattens (calcagnini or calcagnfilli) atill persisted 
during the seventeenth century, and we do not know 
for certain when this strange and inconvenient habit 
went out. It found supporters down to the last ; for 
instance, Arcangela Tarabotti. who wished to see the 
fashion preserved for the unconvincing reason ■'that 
women should always be raised above the common 
level of the earth."'' After the nalddle of the Seicenlo 
pattens began to give place to shoes. In t66l a 
foreigner praises the beauty of the Venetian women, 
though he remarks that " leura grands sciappini ou 
patins leH d^figurect."^ In 1677, however, the poet 
Giambattista Vidali sings the praises of " the pattens 
now condemned by the ladies of Venice."* From this 
it would se&m as though the reign of the pattens was 
over, but in the Pallad^ Veneta, a kind of almanac 
printed in 1688, a lady is made to exclaim: " Cam- 
miniamo talhora sopra mezzo braccio di piedistallo di 
legno, e talvolta, come so foasimo lacch^, su mezzo dJto 
di lacco."* Very likely some of the ladies still con- 
tinued the old fashion, while others had taken to shoes. 
These, when they first appeared, were made of clotk 
of gold or of silver, and had their toes turned up ^ ; 



143. 



> Rmsi, Race., cit.. Vol. III. 
' TaraboUi. Antiiatira, cit.. p. 
■ LsiB»ele, Voy., dl., II, 367. 
* Vidali, G. B. , / caprieei sni dtlle Mau, lyiioi dedicated to Us Serenily 

Nicol6 Sagr«do. V^dCzU, 1677. 

> Pailade Veatta for the maoth of Much, 168&. Venatia, Poletti. 

' There is ao account far thoes !□ tbs trouueait oi PiuDA CorokTA 
Mi5cei)igi> (Arch. priv. MocenigoJ : " Adl a3 Settftfobrs, 17S9: 

Per due part di icarpa faianche guaroite d'oro > L. 16 

'■" — '■' — d'lrgenta iB 



idam 
idem 
tdon 



idam 
idem 
idam 



di pusto de Spigna 
d'oro e d'ar^ato 
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thoy were adorned with embroidery and Uc6, and had 
buckles with briUianta which cost BeveraL thousands of 
lire. 

The sumptuous and heavy jewelry of the Seicento 
and the light and graceful jewelry of the Settecento 
were always in great requcBt ^ ; head, breast, arms, and 
bauds were covered with jewels of great value — when 
they were not false.* Clocks and snuff-hoxes were 
adorned with enamels, miniatures, portraits, and mytho- 
logical scenes.^ Chains, riags, eyeglasses, trinkets of 
every sort, bung from the fobs of the men and the 
girdles of the women.* Fans too were of the greatest 
elegance, and the graceful strip of silk, parchment, or 

Per fpiitiro pan di Karpe di drapo ricch>m>l« 59 

Per tre pan di scarpe di drapo d oro e dUrgento li 

Per dii« psra di mole biiDcbe cod (albalk 93 

Gin. BilLi. Paulini. calagher 

I N«l£, ID his GiMpediA (pa. Io3, 144)> wriUt thui oa tbd proper wet.r~ 
ins T>f jewelry i ■■ L^ pr;tl>o e le collane lono omimfiiLi dol colla, i mQlliKlJ 
delle mani, gli «nel)i Ac\\i> dit», i pendeoli dell' oreccluB, \ ^oielJi del CBpo 
Q del pellOi e coil aadaLo diMcrreudo del rimanente, oode lO per me son 
M loqnr auello, che ai accoDcieno U g^rgnnti g'lta. «hI capo, o ne) petto 
In luogo a\ collana, i gioiclli >u la opdla a giiUa di Comeri, e gl! allri 
trrniiDenti in posti laulo fuori d^ir u»o." 

" Qoldtiui, La danna valuhiU, Acl I, tc. i!i, where we learo thai iham 

I'tmtXrj wat worn bjr lliose who teulil not aBbrd real, or who feared to 
o*e or apoLl their real jetvota. 

* In tio£ti'» Gatrelta Vcnela we often find inufT-baiet advertiaed Among 
ihiugi for mIs. For eximple, in the number for Febninrj 9. 17G0. 
ifaBro ii the rollnnring notice : " Two tnufl'-boieB for sale^ one o( porceUin, 
lh« other of pure rock crjrtal. both inau[]te<d ia gold. Price, fortj lequtDs 
eich. Acipljr lo Signor A.iLtanio Zitla, prinler s.t tlio Craghetto of Sao 
Baraaba. And in the Giuietta for March la. 171k), > motber-of-pesrl 
box ia oAercd for len •oquini. 

• Caaaoora [Mdm.. cil..!!!, 17, 16) found htmtelf at in (ui^alioa 
with Sitter M, M. She wa* mnal elegantly dreaaed in 1 baata " de blonde 
Doira. d''uDe beauld remarquabte poiir la fiaeiM et le denun," The fair 
□un had in bar packed " libiti^re d'or. bonbonni^re enricliie do perles 
fine!, £tui d'er. lorgnette luperhs, moucboiri de baliite de la [ilut grande 
Gneiae, imbibds, pmldl qtie jiirfuaiSt dea plu.i pri^cieuses eiaencei. Je 
coniid'^re avec atlention la richoaiie et le travail de aes Avax Tnoatrea. de m 
chitoei. de lea brelotjues rilincalanlci dapoLiladiaminls : nnfiD je trouve on 
pistelet ; c'dtail uo Iniquel anglaia d'un acier pur el du plut betu fiai." 

TOi.. I. — 1 5 
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paper, painted by euch refined artiats as Roaalba Car- 
riera,' was the confidant of many a scene of gallanlry, 
and had a language of its own to convey encouragement, 
promise, praise, threats, or pardon. 

Li carta iBlessa in t.ua lin^aggio accorta 
DietiDta t ptfi color parU d'amore; 
Parta i linta in auiaro e parts imorta. 
Quinci li ipema appar, quinci tl timoro. 

So sings the Abb€ Carlo Belli, author of a poem on the 
* ' Fan ' ' dedicated to Her Excellency Paolina Contarini on 
the occasion of her marriage to Count Giuseppe Giova- 
nelli.* The little fans with Rowered! patterns and handles 
of ivory, silver, or gold, descrLbed hy Giacomo Franco in 
the aixteenth century, were exchanged fpr the broader 
fans of the next century, with handles studded with gems 
and pearls, made of tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, or 
ivory, and ornamented with graceful designs. The fan 
with an eyeglass attached was also in vogue. ^ Cheaper 
fans for the U8e of the people were common, and we 
hear of the fan-makers, Zucchi, Bagozzi, and Finazzi, 
and later on Remondini of Baaaano. These fans had 
engravings of scenes from the life of the people, the 
various trades, fashions, types of the lower classes, 
caricatures, fMes.* 

The passion for luxury had become universal, and 
even among the citizen class there were few women 
who were content with the simple hut elegant CO&lume 
proper to their ca&te,^ If their hugbands, the merchants 

> Blondel, Hiatoire des ^ventails. Paiit, 1875. 

^ Vaneiia. Palese, 178a. 

■ Belli, cit. 

* lu Beffiotidmi't caCalogue of 1771 we read of oaa hunilr^d aod Rfty 
copperplates for fans, representing certsin grotegqua Bcenes, msiquersdes. 
and K> On ; aled af sodie colouMd plaiea, ai3d Bota6 decorations in gold and 
■ilver. 

S Da La Larde (Vojr. en Hal., cjl.. Ill, 34) caja : "Lea hoiiP^oisM 
ou citadmcB portent ^<s hahitE qui KOJit h peu-pr&B 6oalifli<^ eaL Ffam-tO ; 
mais Igb mancLoa Eonl oa pclitcs bollca d'LomincB, prusmia k la [ng.telolE ; 
lor^ipi'olles eorlenl, eLloB ib courrent la t^ta d'une co^dTa de tsfietas qu'alloa 
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and shopkeeperB, wailed till they were in the counlry 
before apiog the nobles, the wives and daughters in- 
sisted on copying the dress and the fashion of patriciem 
ladies in town, and declared that they were not treated 
with respect unless they appeared in an andrienne.^ 
Dotti had already bitterly satirised the ladies of the 
merchant and sbopkeeping classes in these lines : 

Mollis, figlie e nipctine 
Tutle vAatooo iD mantA, 
TiiltA A'<it le peltorioe, 
El le cu£&e di polish. 

Su la gonoa il falfealk. 
Hella fodra un piccoli. 
Per lottana un UfTe-ltk 
E le caJta bien brodS.^ 

The women of the people, however, retained a greater 
simplicity and grace in their holiday dress, though even 
they showed a tendency to adopt strange fashions. 
Brusoni has left us a charming picture of a girl of the 
people in the Seicento : "In the fashion of the lower 
classes," he says, "there was a touch of grace. The 
girl wore on her head a little shawl of blue laJTeta with 
silver lace ; a long white veil of silk with many-coloured 
stripes, and gold and silver embroidery covered her shoul- 
ders and breast ; over her shoulders, on her forehead. 
and down her cheek would stray a lock Or two of her 
beautiful hair."" In the eighteenth century the young 
women of the people came out on holidays in dresses of 
flaming colours, a bodice of scarlet, embroidered apron. 

Font aUer dsniire leura brai, commfl let Bolanoisss, ou qu^lles CTOinnt 
par devant et aouent en arri^TS ; elles appellenl ceUe pi^ce d'lSlofTe Sandile 
□u Zaadalino ; ellea parti^al aus&i des manLelela, Tabariai ; lea plus jcuDM 
portent t«urs cheYCiii iiatl^s; quelqueo-uaoB lea laisacnt lornl>or par Aer- 
ri^re, (1« laule leur loDgu-eur, d'autres 1«g louroetit autour du chignon ea 
nalle, -el les arrSUnt avoc deux ai^iUei d'ar^nl ; elles jwrleiit de ^uideB 
pendeloques ».ux oreille*.'' 

>- CoBtantini, Lril., cit., U, 4-0- 

* Dotti, Sot,, cit., Part II, p. 100. 

* BruMni, La gondola a tre rtmi, cil.. p. aS^. 
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gold chains rouhd their neck*, banohes of maaj- 
coloured ribboriB on their head and at their breaflt, 
and white slippers on their feet.' 

The ruinous extravagance which had invaded every 
stratum of Venetian society alarmed the government, 
and, in its anxiety, it endeavoured to render the sump- 
tuary laws still mora severe. But edicts cannot mend 
manners. A decree of i6i3 issued by the Provveditori 
alle Pompe, or Sumptuary Magistrates, notes the fact 
that the cost of gold and silver and embroidered dresses 
was already in itself excessive, but was rendered still 
more onerous because these dresses, though very costly, 
lasted so short a time owing to the change in fashions. 
In 1616 the same Board have to remarlt with displeasure 
that the expenditure on useless finery constitutes a 
serious burden for the families of nobles, citizens, and 
every class of society. * In i&^Q the Senate discussed 
the reform of the Sumptuary Board, ^ and in the follow- 
ing year they ordered the republication of the ancient 
regulations.* In i658 they indignantly inveigh against 
" the extravagance and vanity in the matter of dress 
which to-day exceeds all bounds, so that men have come 
to such a pitch of feebleness as to consume their sub- 
stance in ruinous rivalry." ^ In 1781 the Great Council 
urged the Senate to provide against the reckless squan- 
dering of riches, "for the dominant spirit of vanity and 
frivolity is always hreaking out in fresh quarters and is 
all the more hurtful to the Stale in that it renders private 
patrimonies useless for the eervice of the country." ^ 

Legislation on this subject continued down to the fall 



^ Lamberli, Mem., cit., II, tio. 

* Detibtralione tiegti Hl'"^ Signarl Sopram'. e Prova. elle Pompe, Novsna- 
bar iS, i'6i6. Printed br Antonio PiDBlli. 

* Arch, di Slata, M. G., Antelmus. ^November 6, 16J9. 
■* Ibid,, December 17, i65o. 

^ Ibid., Seaato. Terra, to\. S5i, d. S; Reg. 157, fal. bid, PJOTember a, 
i658. 

« Ibid., M, C, Gairiei, fol. 38, April 3*i, 1781. 
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of the Republic with great but fruitless, persisleuce ; it 
preecrlbed the way in which dresses were to be sewed 
and trimmed, and ordered the burning of false bosoms 
which had been introduced from France.^ Only plain 
silk without embroidery was permitted ; long trains were 
forbidden ; ao too muffs of rare furs, cloth embroidered 
in gold or silver; slashed, long, or hanging sleeves; 
enamelled brooches, agate, cornelian, filigree pins, for- 
eign lace, frogs (afaman), jewelled brooches ; English 
stockings', gloves sewn with gold or pearls, fans in the 
precious metals.^ The mercers, who sold on the sly 
ribbons of silk and satin and prohibited trimmings, 
cloth, and lace of foreign manufacture, were threatened 
with severe punishments.^ Even in the Coronation oalh 
notice was taken of the prevalent extravagance, and 
rules were laid down for the dresa of the Dogareesa, who 
is enjoined to behave as an exemplar of quiet dignity 
for the other patrician ladies.* 

^ RoBBi, Race, cit., Ill, 65, 

' Arch, dt Stato, Proi-u. jopra Pompe. Capitolarc I, fol. go, Decree oF 
January £, i6i3; faL iij., decreei of June ai, 1637; fol. nS, March 
55, i63o; fol. lai, December ig, i63i. Senslo, Terra, Reg. 109, fol. 
70. April a4. i633- ProvB. Capitolare, {o\„ i35, Augusi aS^ ]634 ; fol, 
ii6, M*rch iS, i63q; fol. i53, June 6, i6dj. Senalo. Terra, Reg. i46, 
fol. 16, March 11, i653. Senalo, Terra. Reg. 166, Pol. 111. Ap^il ^6, 
i663 ; Rar. aSi, fo3. i46. Mav li, 1731. Compilazione Leggl. Bb 807, 
(printed) ProcUniatioii of April 36, 1743- 

* Prow. I. Pompe, Capiloiare I, foi, 58, October 17, 1600. Senalo, 
Terra, Reg. IE a, fol. a 10, September if), i63^ ; Reg. 173, foL 616, Fab- 
ruary 1, 166G, m. *. 

* Promiisio Ser. Ven. Doth. itr. ALMoeenUo. cil. " Inquanlo all' oma- 
ineDl.0 della penooa (la dog'sresM) canlinui aell' uso del veto sempre prati- 
CBto, e siaao i veatimenti di drfippi di aella con oro e v«ro argento . - . 
con tagbo propria della graviti della nia £(pira." Deiii. del M. C-, 
April iff, 1763. 
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